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IN THE HEART OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 
BY ©. F. HOLDER. 


THE serrated wall of disin- 
tegrating rock that overlooks 
the San Gabriel Valley of 
Southern California, called 
the Sierra Madre range, is, 
perhaps, one of the least 
known and most misleading 
mountain systems in this 
country. From Pasadena, at 
the head of the valley, it 
appears a single ridge, the 
main part rising abruptly 
from the plain to an eleva- 
tion of from six thousand 
to eight thousand feet, with 
semi-detached peaks attaining to an altitude of eleven thousand feet above the Pacific. 
To the casual observer in the Valley of the Angels this front ridge, so bold and defiant, 
so cut and worn by innumerable conflicts with the seasons, appears to constitute the 
entire range; but that is a mistaken inference, as this wall, so remarkable for its 
varied tints in the changing sunlight, is but the commencement of a succession of 
ranges that extend far over forty miles, rising imperceptibly until they reach the 
great Mojave Desert, which stretches away to Arizona and the east. 

In the main the ranges are parallel, but in their: configuration they present 
a labyrinth that would seem purposely devised as a barrier to human progress, 
resulting in singularly bold alternating features: cafons and ridges, in many 
‘ases impossible to surmount. Originally the mountains appear to have been 
arranged with some regularity in parallel ridges, extending for miles along the 
valley ; but the wear and disintegration caused by the winter rains have cut them 
into numberless cafions, each of which is again subdivided, so that the system 
has lost its identity, and the area, from the valley to Mojave may be considered a 
maze of canons from two hundred to two thousand feet deep, extending in every 
possible direction, leaving intermediate ‘‘ razor-backs,” or ridges, which in many 
instances are so narrow and precipitous that even a well-trained mountain horse 
an with difficulty find footing, the only trail being that worn by the mountain 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ARROYO SECO. 


lion, bear, deer, and coyote which make 
their home in the heart of the range. 
Owing to the peculiar climatic condi- 
tions of the country, the mountains and 
valleys are green the year round; though 
in the winter months the summits of the 
peaks are often capped with snow which 
approaches closely the summer belt of 
the low land, where the air is redolent 
with the fragrance of the orange blos- 
soms. While standing in an orange 
grove I have watched a snow-storm cov- 
ering the dead yucea stalks and chapar- 
ral, which was so near by that I could 
have sent a bullet from my rifle fairly 
into it. Winter and a semi-tropical sum- 
mer were face to face, yet so subtile were 


the conditions that there was no en- 
croachment, the snow seeming a veri- 
table truce between the opposing forces. 

The canons of the southern Sierras are 
the only practicable means of access to 
the heart of the range, and a number of 
these green rivers of vegetation open in- 
to the head of the San Gabriel Valley, 
being the water-courses that drain a large 
area of high land. 

The most notable of these is the Ar- 
royo Seco, literally a dry river, that 
begins far back in the interior, where I 
have crossed it on a fallen tree, while at 
the mouth it has worn away a now little 
used channel, a thousand or more yards 


in width. This river, in the summer a 
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musical trout-stream, splashing and darting 
among the rocks, and in the winter often a 
roaring dangerous torrent, is the best trail by 
vhich the upper country, so rich in its unex- 
plored mystery, is reached. 

An old Virginian conceived the idea of form- 
ing a home in the mountains, and after an 
indefinite number of attempts and trials, and 
in amount of labor that would have discour- 
aged another man, succeeded in opening up the 
trail, so that, now, sure-footed horses and burros 
make their way into the Virginia Falls and 
Southern California’s ** Switzerland,” for Com- 
modore Perry Switzer is the genius of the upper 
range, 

The great game of Southern California, the 
grizzly and black bear, the mountain lion, and 
deer, are mainly confined to the higher mount- 
ains; and to enter their haunts we followed the 
pack burros in early spring, some of the party 
preferring these patient animals, which have 
heen facetiously termed ‘narrow-gauge mules,” 
to horses, on the ground that they were slow 
but sure. In light marching order the pictur- 
esque train started, in single file, slowly winding 
up the green pathway; the old Virginian, with 
his feet almost touching the ground, following 
the leader, whose cow-bell was the sound that 
guided the entire troop. 

The quick transition from the open valley to 
the mountains is one of the surprises. Here, 
there are no intervening foothills; the granite 
portals of the Arroyo were open, and through 
the great gates we passed, and were at once 
on the ascent of the Sierra Madre. The trail for 
the first few miles led under alders, live oaks, 
spruce, and the fragrant bay-trees, crossing and 
recrossing the stream at least forty times, the 
rise being so gradual that it is noticeable only 
in the change of foliage. 

The canon deepens as we move on, and soon 
we are in achannel or gorge, the work of untold 
centuries. Every step develops new wonders, 
A sudden turn, and we cross a miniature sandy 
beach, and stand on a lofty rotunda of rock 
whose walls rise for nearly a thousand feet 
a precipice draped with mosses and ferns. A 
veritable forest of the latter greets us here; 
not the delicate ferns of the East, but gigantic 
allies, with fronds five feet in length, and the 
tints of surpassing delicacy. Again, we are 
under an ancient oak, its roots grasping the 
precipitous sides of the canon one hundred feet 
above us, while beneath and all about are strewn 
acorns of extraordinary size. 
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SCENE ON THE SWITZER TRAIL, 


Showing the abruptness of the side of the mountain, 
the trail being a mere shelf along it. 


Along this cation path, with its ever-changing moods, we rode for several hours, 
rising higher and higher, until finally, at about thirty-two hundred feet above the 
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sea, a huge rock almost barred the 
way. Here we leave the Arroyo and 


the actual climb begins. A bur- 
ro rider demonstrates the su- 
periority of his steed, and at the 
same time shows his courtesy to 
the ladies behind, by reversing 
his position in the saddle and 
facing them. On the other hand, 
one of the horsemen grasps his 
animal by the tail, and is towed 
over the steeper parts of the pass. 

The true beauties of the mount- 
ains were now apparent, while 
the difficulties that must have 
beset the path-makers became 7 
equally evident. We had been 
following the stream-bed 
for some distance, but 
left it to cross a 
‘* razor-back,” a narrow 
ridge leading down from 3} 
a peak, andenyironed on — } 
each side by deepeanions. | 
To attain this vantage- 
g¢round, as the crow flies, 
one would be compelled 
to ride directly up 
an almost perpendicular 
precipice ; as it was, the 
trail extended to the east 
twenty paces, then, tak 
ing a turn that the ani- ey 
mals made in their own Re, 
length, it deviated to the =, 4K 
west an equal distance. /"f* ai 
It was a series of steps ' f 
up the incline; so that I, WN? ts 
being in the rear, could ‘ 
see almost over my head 
a dozen or more burros and horses, not 
one hundred feet away, vet headed in dif- 
ferent directions. Twenty feet or so was 
gained by each one of these tacks, and by 
this means the summit was reached, the 
jaded and winded animals resting on a nar- 
row ledge that seemed like the ridgepole 
of a house, with a rollway of eight to ten 
hundred feet on either side. The borders 
of this elevation were covered with fine 
manzanita trees, their seemingly polished 
trunks knotted in fantastic shapes; and 
over them one looked down into the 
abyssal depths of the cafion. To the 
east, rose the dome of John Brown's 
Mountain; a little to the north towered 
the lofty peak of Mount Disappoint- 


here 
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ment, while at the 
bottom of the enor- 
mous chasm, border- 
ed by large trees, the 
+ thread-like stream of the 
Arroyo could be faintly 
seen winding away. 


‘T was nigh onto 
three months getting 
hyar,” said our guide, 


sweeping his arm over 
the canon with an air of 
ownership, ‘* but it paid.” 

It did pay; there was no doubt about 
that; the view was well worth traveling 
many hundred miles to see. The ridge 
led us to other peaks with changing 
scenes, until finally, as a culmination, 
our little party walked out upon a mere 
shelf cut into the solid, white lime-rock, 
about three feet wide, with an almost 
perpendicular fall of several hundred 
feet. If oue of the burros had been 
seized with vertigo, or had espied a rat- 
tlesnake, upon which they invariably 
wheel about, a tragedy might have oe- 
curred; but nothing took place to inter- 
rupt enjoyment in the true grandeur of 
the scene. A sudden bend, a steep climb, 
and the great fall of the Arroyo was 
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beneath us; its roar rising in deep, muf- 


fled notes, while opposite, descended 
another fall—a triple one—of still greater 
height. 


To the imaginative stranger, the 
mountains might have appeared dotted 
with gigantic candles, as everywhere, on 
ridge and peak, in groups and singly, 
rose lofty columns of white yueca, re- 
sembling the flame of a candle. In faet, 
its Spanish name is the ** Lord’s candle- 
stick.” The stalk 


Was in some cases 
twenty feet in height, rising from a 


clump of bayonet-like leaves, and bear- 
ing proudly a mass of cream-white, bell- 
shaped blossoms, in striking contrast to 
the green of the adjacent slopes. 

From this point, a sharp descent was 
made, and fording the Arroyo, 
here scarcely six feet wide, we entered 
the camp, above the Virginia Falls. <A 
rude imitation of a Swiss chalet, with 
an old Virginia chimney, and a group 
of tents, constituted the hamlet. Rifles, 
saddles, good-natured hounds, a pair of 
antlers and a string of trout, told the 
story of life in the woods. 

In the evening, we gathered about the 
big fireplace, the counterpart of many I 
had seen between Norfolk and the Poto- 
mae; and from where I sat I could glance 


again 


up the log chimney and see the stars and 
sparks seemingly mingling among the 
The hooting of 
the owl, the rushing of the stream, and 
its fall over the rocks a few rods away, 
were the only sounds to break the still- 


ness. 


big trees of the canon. 


folks think,” said an old 
mountaineer in the group, ‘‘that I was 
the first one into these mountains, and 
I reckon I was, over sartin trails; but 
there’s .been men in here a matter of 
a hundred years accordin’ to my 
thinkin’. 

**How do I know? Well, it was this 
way: A few years ago, a friend of mine 
down in Los Angeles told me that about 
once a month a Chinaman came into 
one of the banks there and deposited 
raw gold. My friend, he ‘lowed that 
that was bein’ salted down to be carried 
to China, and it bein’ agin his principles, 
he made out to follow the Chinaman ; 
so he got on his trail and followed him 
up the cafon below here, but he always 
lost him at a sartin point. You, gentle- 


‘** Some 


ago, 
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men,” continued the speaker, looking 
around, ‘have all heard tell of the lost 
mine in the Sierras? Well, my pardner 
believed the Chinaman had struck it; so 
he put me on the track, and I speut 
about four months a-dodgin’ him; then J] 
give it up. 

**On one of my trips into the range I 
got in about twenty miles below here, as 
near as I kin reckon, and I cut my way 
in mostly with an axe. One day, after 
I’d had a pretty hard pull, I came out 
right onto a pile of lumber that kinder 
give me a start. There was logs two 
foot through, cut as neat as you could 
do it with a saw, piled one on anothe 
to a height of twenty foot; all 
in the middle, and so far gone I could 
run my finger in ’em anywhere. Big 
trees had grown up all about, and the 
brush was as thick as bear-fur. I erept 
round and in the bush I found—well, 
they had a report round Los Angeles 
that I found a lot of plunder; but, be 
tween youand me, I didn't. I did find 
an old camp, and the way things was 
fixed showed that whoever belonged to 
it had n't any idea of leavin’ when they 
did; but they had stepped out, and no 
one had ever come back, and everything 
had fallen to rack and ruin. There 
wasn't the sign of a trail; if there had 
been one it over. 
folks said it was an Indian camp, and 
the wood was cut for the old San Ga 
briel mission and was never called for. 
It’s there yet; but I don’t believe |] 
could find it again.” 

That Southern California 
habitants about whom little is or ever 
will be known, is not to be doubted. 
Far up the Arroyo trail, over which we 
came, my stumbled on a_ pestle 
well-worn from constant use by those 
people of olden time. On the Giddings 
ranch, near the mouth of this green 
river, every rain washes out numbers of 
stone implements, and I have followed 
the plough of the owner and watched 
him throw out mortars and pestles of 
various kinds, the work of the ancient 
occupants of that rancho. 

While the Sierra Madre is exceed- 
ingly attractive, presenting many unique 
features, to the Eastern hunter it is ex- 
asperating in the extreme; as in fol- 
lowing the hounds it is a constant climb 
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Was growed Some 


has had in 


horse 
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**T BROUGHT MY OWN RIFLE INTO ACTION.”’ 


and descent through almost impene- 
trable chaparral; and when the bay- 
ing of the dogs sounds loud and near, 
you are liable to come out a thousand 
feet from them, perhaps separated by 
an intervening cafon, to cross which 
may be the labor of an hour. 

In my first hunt in the range I 
was fortunate in having a horse that 
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was somewhat familiar with the butting 
process necessary to progress in a given 
direction. The trail upon which I found 
myself was a mere indication. <A few 
hairs on the brush, a huge track below, 
a sharply defined hoof on the sand-rock, 
told that this was the highway of the 
grizzly, deer, and coyote. The dogs had 
gone whimpering down into the cafion 


some time before, and with my head 
close upon the horse’s neck we plunged 
upward through the thicket at an angle 
so sharp that several times the faiih- 
ful animal almost lost its balance, and 
would have rolled down the slope, but 
for my sliding off in season and grasp- 
ing the bridle. Finally, by an extraor- 
dinary effort, a knob was reached; there, 
as the jaded animal stood trembling and 
panting from the exertion, I heard the 
melodious bay of the dogs rising from the 
deep cation, and it was followed by asharp 
yelp that told of a hot scent. Then a 
Winchester below 
me began to play, 
and a few mo 
ments later I 
brought my own 
rifle into action. 
Off darted the 
game, fairly skirt- 
ing the precipit- 
ous wall of rock 
on the opposite 
side of the canon, 
finally falling be- 
neath a bay-tree, 
where it 
found later. 

While making 


the descent to se- 


was 


cure our game, we 
camesuddenlytoa 
huge rock that projected from the mount- 
ain, extending toward a like mass on the 
opposite side of the chasm. On reach- 
ing it, the old hunter uttered a cry of pre- 
caution, and pointed across the cafon. 
There, in its sanctuary stood, in strong 
relief against the rock, the great cat of 
the Sierras, the mountain lion, its head 
raised in a listening attitude. The whole 
position was so noble and impressive, 
that it was some seconds before the rifles 
cracked and the fierce yell of the wound- 
ed animal broke the stillness. It turned 
quickly and savagely, snarling the while 
at the wound in its flank; then, being 
struck again, whirled, and blinded by 
pain or fury, sprang or rolled over the 
precipice, and went thundering down 
the side of the canon, lodging dead in 
the chaparral far below. 

‘*That chap was a-lying for the doe,” 
said my companion, as later he came up 
the mountain, with the skin of the lion 
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over his back. ‘‘ They kill more deer in 
and out of season than all the hunters 
in California put together; and when 
your folks say a mountain lion aint up 
to the mark, don’t you take any stock 
init. No, I never knew one to kill a 
man; but they will tackle a grizzly, and 
[’ve seen ’em tear a horse so that the 
owner didn’t know him when he saw 
him. I’ve killed the mountain lion 
from the Rockies down to San Bernar- 
dino, and when they’re cornered they 
are as bad as a regular lion, from all I 
have read, 

‘In the north country, some years 
ago,’ continued the old hunter, who was 
trimming up the skin with his knife, and 
evidently gaining inspiration from the 
work, ‘‘I rode on a ranch with a lot of 
as wild boys as you ever laid your eyes 
on; thatis, there was n't nothing vicious 
about them; but they wasn’t afraid of 
anything, and the greater chances there 
was, the more fun there saw in it. Our 
ranch lay in a little valley between the 
foothills of the range, and in them days 
it was nip and tuck between the mount- 
ain lions and sheep. Every few days 
the boys would go out with all the 
dogs of the ranches around, and have a 
mountain lion round-up. One morning 
we was following along the foothills, 
when, all at once, so sudden that the 
horses all settled back, two big lions 
jumped out of the bush not ten feet off, 
and made for the hills. There was a 
stretch of about fifty yards’ clearing, and 
before they had got over half of it we 
was on them. One rolled over, full of 
bullets; and the other turned on the 
crowd, with a broken leg. Then the fun 
commenced, The boys wanted to give 
it a show; so they rode round, and 
when it started again they went for 
it with lariats, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it, the big cat was so tied 
up you couldn't tell where it was. It 
would roll over and over, winding up 
the ropes, snarling and yelling enough 
to lift your hair; then it would make 
a rush for the horses, and it was big 
enough to give a mustang a good rustle. 
In this way, they fooled around; it 
a-rushing at them, and they dodging 
away, until they got it clear to the 
ranch. It weighed a matter of two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. 
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“The way they get deer,” continued 
the old man, ‘‘is a caution. Sometimes 
they lay for ’em along the runs, or on a 
high rock, and in a bound or two land 
right on them, at times making jumps 
that no mortal man would believe. I’m 
sticking to facts when I tell you that I 
have measured a fifty-foot jump of a 
mountain lion, and I’ve heard tell of 
bigger ones yet. I was up in one of the 
canons last winter, where there is a fall 
of fifty foot, when the dogs started a 
lion and chased her down to the fall. It 
was sheer rock on each side, and she 
went over it and landed in the bush at 
the pool—a leap that would have killed 
any other animal. I’ve found deer at 
the bottom, that made the same jump 
and never kuew what hurt them.” 

The leaping capacity of the puma is, 
beyond question, remarkable; and from 
an elevation it has been known to clear 
a greater distance than that of which the 
hunter told us. 

This great cat has a wide geographical 
range, being found in various parts of 
this continent, even out on the Florida 
Keys, and its swimming powers have 
been observed among the islands in the 
Straits of Magellan. In the East it is 
known as the panther, in South Americ: 
the puma, and upon the Pacifie Slope, 
where it attains a weight of three hundred 
pounds and a maximum length of eleven 
feet from head to tip of the tail, it is pop- 
ularly called the mountain lion. 

In many parts of the West this animal 
is looked upon as a publie enemy, and is 
always killed when seen. In the San 
Bernardino country, Southern California, 
it is followed with hounds, treed and 
shot; often giving fight and maiming 
the smaller animals. But, nevertheless, 
it is a coward, and can, as a rule, be 
alarmed and even demoralized by the 
slightest show of opposition. In the 
hills and mountains of Montana, Idaho 
and Wyoming, it is found in great num- 
bers, and so mischievous is it that a price 
is put upon its head, and every cowboy 
who kills one receives eight dollars from 
the Territorial government. Last year 
Montana paid twelve hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars for this purpose alone, which 
means the death of one hundred and 
sixty-one lions. In the Sierra Madre the 
lion preys chiefly upon the deer, lying 
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in wait for them in the various runs or 
on the lofty slopes, where these animals 
are exceedingly common, though rarely, 
if ever, seen in the lowlands. When the 
time comes in future years, that Eastern 
enterprise shall put a mountain railroad, 
like that of Mount Washington, up the 
face of the Sierras, this little known 
country cannot fail to become a famous 
summer resort, abounding as it does in 
and ever-changing picturesque 
scenery. 

There is a mystery about the great 
The discovery of stone imple- 
ments and ancient landmarks, as has 
been previously mentioned, tell of an oc- 
cupaney, pre-Columbian perhaps, about 
which little or nothing is known; and 
there is the constant feeling of expec- 
tation. If nothing else, one may find a 
gold mine; and prospectors are ever 
prowling about, hoping to ‘‘strike it 
rich,” forgetting how great would be 
the expense of packing the mineral out. 

The cafon immediately adjacent to 
Virginia Falls is, perhaps, the most at- 
tractive of all, its grandeur and abrupt 
precipitous walls calling to mind the 
Royal Gorge of Colorado. Whipping 
the little stream for the mountain trout, 
one looks aloft and sees the walls of the 
work 


game, 


r “res 
gorges. 


canon almost meeting overhead, 
out and polished by the winter rains in 
an astonishing manner; while,elsewhere, 
marks show that the little stream in the 
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winter will rise twenty feet or more, and 
it has been known to do so in as many 
minutes. 
The canon, below the falls, 
reached by a precipitous trail too steep 
for even the temerity of the burro, but it 
abounds in 
passing loveliness. 
with hanging ferns and delicate mosses. 
Here is a cave delved out of the solid 
rock by nature’s hand, the entrance par 
tially concealed by a tapestry of thick, 
peculiar grass that depends from high 
above. Near by, the silvery thread of an 
unnamed fall finds its way down from 
the yucea plants above; and this natural 
harp gives out a rich, resonant sound 
that rises from the dark and is 
borne away long distances by the wind. 


is only 


nooks and corners of 


The walls are draped 


sur 


canon 


In the deep cafions we are soon over 
taken by night; indeed, in some of these 
intricate pathways, the work of aqueous 
erosion, the sunlight, if it enters at all, 
stays but a few moments. As the sun 
goes down, the changes that are mar- 
shalled on are singularly beautiful. The 
vivid green tints of the chaparral, so 
brilliant at midday, begin to fade and 
assume a deep purple, over which a del 
icate, silvery mist imperceptibly draws 
its veil. On it creeps, the royal tint 
becoming more intense, until suddenly 
it takes on a fiery glow, and over all 
the slopes there plays a roseate light 
the warm good-night of the upper range. 


A WHITE STAIRWAY. 


WHITE fabrics woven among the clouds 
Enwrap the silent hills that lie 

Like dim dead giants in their shrouds, 
Clasped by the blue arms of the sky. 


Far on the mountain's lofty brow, 
By summer's awful thunder riven, 
The wind is quarrying steps of snow 
And builds a stairway up toward heaven. 


—George W. Bungay. 
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“THE INLAND OCEAN OF THE NORTH.” 





BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


THE history of human effort to pierce 
the ice-defended mysteries of the Arctic 
Zone is invested not only with the deep- 
est interest, but with the most moving 
pathos. Franklin and his gallant ship- 
mates battling bravely, but alas! help- 
lessly, for life amidst the pitiless, pathless 
ce-floes, and Henry Hudson thrust forth 
from his own ship in a tiny skiff by 
his mutinous, murderous crew, to find a 
vrave in the waters of the mighty inland 
sea, that would also preserve his remem- 
brance, are names associated in our minds 
with feelings of tenderest sympathy, not 
less than of warmest admiration. Those 
who bore them were to our Continent 
what Livingstone was to Africa ; and to 
their self-sacrificing heroism we are in- 
debted in like manner for additions to 
the sum of human knowledge whose 
worth cannot be estimated. 

Seeing that the first motive which im- 
pelled men to pit themselves against the 
terrors of those thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice was the hope of discovering a 
safer and speedier passage to the won- 
drous treasures of the East than the 
storm-beset route around the Cape of 
Good Hope atforded, it is exceedingly 
interesting to find that an important 
question of to-day is whether or not a 
practicable commercial highway can be 
established through the inland ocean 
which bears the name of Hudson to the 
very heart of this American Continent. 
The hope of a north-west passage to the 
Indies has long been abandoned. In- 
deed, the cutting of the Suez Canal would 
have finally superseded the enterprise, 
even though there had been prospects of 
asuccessful issue. But a north-west pas- 
sage to the North-west itself is an alto- 
gether different thing, and it is some 
account of the extensive explorations 
which have been carried on to this end 
that I shall seek to give in the present 
paper. 

Looking carefully at the map of North 
America, and noting how far the vast 
bulk of Hudson's Bay thrusts itself 
inland, it is evident at once that the 
examination of this mighty sea, with a 


view to determining its possibilities in 
the way of navigation, must be simply 
a question of time. So long as only 
the eastern and central parts of Canada 
were settled, the St. Lawrence did well 
enough; but once the tide of population 
began to flow over the boundless prai- 
ries of the West, and to garner from 
them such harvests as not even Egypt 
might surpass, the men who chafed at 
the long and costly overland passage 
their grain must undergo, turned their 
eyes toward the great bay that seemed 
to promise a means of relief, and they 
demanded that the Government of Can- 
ada should take measures to ascertain 
whether the promise could be fulfilled 
or no. 

Parliament is proverbially slow 
move. You must be very much in 
earnest, very persistent, and, above all 
things, have some influence over a con- 
stituency or two, in order to gain any 
favors from it. Fortunately for their 
enterprise, those who were interested in 
Hudson's Bay, possessed all of these val- 
uable qualifications; and so in the early 
part of January, 1884, we find a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons appointed 
to take into consideration the question 
of the navigation of Hudson's Bay, with 
power to send for persons, papers and 
records. The committee sat for nearly 
two months, examined a number of 
persons who either had, or were sup- 
posed to have, some knowledge of the 
subject; plunged deep into the records of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which went 
to show that for two centuries their ves- 
sels had navigated the bay every year; 
and altogether carried out their instrue- 
tions in a very thorough and creditable 
manner, concluding their labor by bring- 
ing in a report which the Government 
considered ample justification for grant- 
ing a sufficient sum of money to cover 
the expenses of systematic investigation. 

The first exploratory expedition set 
forth from the harbor of Halifax, in the 
month of July, 1884. It comprised a 
single vessel, the Newfoundland steam 
whaler *‘ Neptune,” under command of 
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PORT DE BOUCHERVILLE. 





; 
Lieut. A. R. Gordon, Assist- | 
ant Superintendent of the 
Meteorological Service of 
Canada, and having on 
board Dr. Bell, of the Geo- 





VORT LAPERRIERE. 


logical Survey (upon whose excellent 
photographic: work many of the illus- 
trations to this article are based), seven 
observers, and twelve station-men. The 
‘* Neptune” was not just the most de- 
sirable sort of a vessel for the purpose. 
She was as slow as a snail, afforded at 
best very cramped accommodation, and 
moreover, having seen long service in 
the odoriferous occupation of whaling, 
was rich in reminiscences of the business, 
which could never by any possibility 
have been mistaken for scents from 
Araby the blest. Her redeeming feature 
was her sturdy strength which enabled 
her to submit unharmed to the fiercest 








buffeting, not 
¥ only of wind 
, and wave, but 
' of ice-floe and 
| rock-reef — also 
} Setting forth 
} from Halifax, 
on July 22nd, 
1884, the ** Nep 
tune,” sailing 
up through the 
Gulf of St. Law- 
i renceand Straits 
of Belle Isle, 
ASHE INLET. coasted along 
the bleak, for- 
bidding Labrador shore until she arrived 
at Cape Chudleigh, which forms one of 
the lips of the mouth of Hudson’s Straits. 
Many icebergs were encountered on the 
way, and constant vigilance had to be 
exercised to guard against their coming 
to too close quarters. 

At Cape Chudleigh a dense fog envel- 
oped the vessel, and kept her a close pris- 
oner for several days. When it cleared 
away she pushed on through the strait, 
and looked about until a fine harbor was 
discovered on the north-western shore of 
the cape, which was evidently just the 
place for Observatory Station No, 1. As 
some slight consolation for having to 
spend the winter there, the station was 
‘alled Port Burwell in honor of the observ- 
er who was placedin charge, together with 
two station-men to keep him company. 
The same pleasant compliment was paid 
ach of the other observers left behind 
during the progress of the expedition, and 
future geographers will therefore please 
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FORT YORK 


take note of Ashe Inlet on the north side 
of the strait, a little more than midway 
between the ocean and the bay; Stupart’s 
Bay, immediately opposite on the south- 
ern shore; Port De Boucherville on Not- 
ingham Island; and Port Laperriere on 
Digges Island. At each of these places 
an observer and two station-men were 
‘stablished in snug huts taken up for the 
purpose, and fitted out with unstinted 
stores of food, fuel, furs, and every nec- 
essary comfort, besides, of course, a com 
plete list of such instruments as would be 
required for the observations as to move- 
ments of the ice, tides and winds. The 
observers were also instructed to note 
down carefully, everything of importance 
as to the migrations of mammals, birds 
and fish, and also as to the growth of 
grasses. In fact they were to find out 
everything they possibly could; and it 
may be said here that without exception 
they discharged their duties in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner, and thus 
accumulated an immense mass of infor- 
mation about a region of country hitherto 
almost unknown. 

Having established the stations one by 
one, the ‘‘ Neptune” then turned north- 

VoL. VII.—26 








AND GARDEN, 


ward to visit Chesterfield Inlet and Mar- 
ble Island, thence southward to Fort 
Churehill, the future Liverpool of that 
region, if the hopes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Railway promoters shall ever be realized ; 
and southward still to Fort York, the pre- 
sent commercial metropolis of the bay, if 
so fine a term may be applied to a place 
whose business activity is compressed 
into a week or two out of each year, and 
is then limited to receiving a cargo from 
and providing a return cargo for a single 
ship. 

All this took from August 6th to Sep- 
tember 12th. On the evening of the lat- 
ter day the ** Neptune” struck out across 
the broad bosom of the bay for Digges 
Island, and beginning with Port Laper- 
riere made a farewell tour of the various 
after which her course was 
shaped homewards ; St. John’s, New- 
foundland, being reached by October 
lith, when the voyage came to an end. 

The results of the expedition were very 
considerable, although, ¥ course, they 
were only preliminary. n reference to 
the ice, which had hitherto been supposed 
to be the most formidable barrier to the 
navigation of the waters, Lieut. Gordon, 


stations, 
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the commander of the expedition, report- 
ed that on close inspection its terror very 
largely disappears. The ice met with 
during his cruise could be divided into 
three classes, each class having a sep- 
arate origin: namely, icebergs from the 
glaciers of Fox Channel, heavy Arctic 
ice from the channel itself, and ordinary 
field ice, being that formed on the shores 
of the bay and 
strait. No ice- 
bere’s were en- 
countered in 
Hudson's Bay, 
nor were any 
reported 
having 




















as 


been 








SHORE ICE, 


there in the 
past; but in the strait 
a good many 
met with, principally 
along the 
shore, where a num- 
ber 


seen 


were 


northern 


were stranded 
in the coves, while 
some others were 


yassed in mid-chan- “of 
on They were not tw 
thought, however, to 
form any greater bar- GROUSDED 
riers to navigation 

than do met with in Belle Isle 
Strait, nor were they more numerous 
than they frequently are in these waters. 
The field-ice encountered, although it 
would have compelled an ordinary iron 


those 


steamer to go dead-slow, gave no trouble 
to the ‘‘ Neptune,” the vessel running at 
full speed between the pans, and rarely 
touching one of them. 

The following summer a second expe- 
dition, in charge of the same commander 
as before, went up to the bay, this time 


INLAND OCEAN OF THE NORTH.” 


in a much superior vessel, H. M. 
Alert,” which had been lent for t 
purpose by the British naval autho 
ties. In every respect, except, perhay 
speed, a better vessel than this stear 
ship could hardly have been selecte 
She had been specially rebuilt for thy 
Nares Arctic expedition of 
was so constructed as to be capabl 
resisting great 


IS76. ar 
while ] 
engines gave a very creditable amou 


ice pressure, 


of speed for a very small expenditure 
coal. It being deemed essential to di 
termine, so far as possible, the time of t] 
opening of Hudson's Straits for navig 
tion, a much earlier start 
than before ; the ** Alert ” steaming o 
of Halifax Harbor on the 27t 

of May. 

ever, the fates saw fit frus 
trate this for, after 
making her way with much diffi 
culty, but no mishap, through 


Was 


Unfortunately, hoy 
to f 


design. ; 


fields of ice and banks of fog 
right up to the mouth of the 
strait, on the 16th of June the 


ice set solid to the ship 


fore and aft, rafting 
and piling up all 
around her, and the 
next day it was dis 


covered that the iron 
stern-plates had been 
broken off some dis 
tance below the water. 
This was a most seri 
ous injury, as Lieut. 
Gordon did not dare 
drive his ship at all 
hard through the ice 
and from that 
until July 6th 
compelled to let her 
drift about, the play- 
thing and sport of the 
Thus, much precious 
time was lost, and a still further delay 
oceasioned by the necessity of returning 
to Newfoundland for repairs, which took 
until nearly the end of the month, so 
that August had come before the first 
station, Port Burwell, was reached. The 
observer and his assistants were found 
in excellent health, and reported having 
passed a very pleasant winter, even if 
the cold did happen to freeze the mer 
cury solid sometimes. 


day 
Was 


ICEBERG, 


pitiless ice-king. 


made 
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The round of the different | 
tations was then made, and Z 
nen Who had spent the win- 
‘y there were replaced by 
resh garrisons, the number 

1 each ease being the same 
With two excep- 
ions the men were,found in 
verfect health, the exceptions 
eing one of the observers, 

ho was suffering from a 
slight attack of scurvy, and 
ne of the station hands, who 
iad fallen a victim to that 
In the latter case 
he fault lay entirely with 
the unfortunate fellow, as, 
during the winter months, 
he spent the greater part of 
lis time in bed, and persistently neg- 
lected every precaution against an at- 
tack. After visiting Fort Churchill, 
where, as may be readily supposed, the 
adyent of the ‘‘ Alert’ was hailed with 
delight by the little band of residents, 
and her departure was delayed by a vio- 
lent storm that lasted over a week, the 
return yoyage was entered upon, the 
parting round of the stations made, and 
their tiny garrisons were left to the cold 
and darkness of a long and dreary Arctic 
winter. 

The third expedition, in which the 
“Alert” was again used, sailed on 
June 24th, 1886, and had far better luck 
than its immediate predecessor, as no 
special difficulty or cause of delay was 
experienced, the season proving to be 
somewhat earlier than the previous year, 
and the ice, consequently, in a much 
more disorganized condition. It is true 
that while ramming at a taut bar of ice 
a little more than half way through the 
strait, the serew got worsted in the en- 
counter to the extent of one blade, but 
as the same accident had occurred on 
both the previous trips, Lieut. Gordon 
knew exactly how to repair the damage, 
and little time was lost. The stations 
were visited in turn, and all their occu- 
pants taken off, as they were to be main- 
tained no longer. This duty accom- 
plished, an excursion was made to 
Marble Island, in the northern part of 
the bay, a great resort of whalers, in 
whose chief harbor there is a spot called 
Deadman’s Island, because of the num- 


s before. 


disease, 








STEAMER “ ALERT’? OFF DEADMAN’S ISLAND. 


ber of graves dotting its bleak and 
barren back with pathetic memorials of 
those who had gone out from their New 
Bedford homes to return no more for- 
ever. 

Forts York and Churchill were then 
called at, and a survey made of the lat- 
ter place with a view of ascertaining its 
commercial capabilities, the result be- 
ing that it was pronounced admirably 
suited for the water terminus of a rail- 
road system, and easily convertible into 
a port fit for doing a business of great 
magnitude. The estuary of the Nelson 
River, by the shores of which Fort York 
stands, is, on the other hand, declared 
by Lieut. Gordon to be one of the most 
dangerous places in the world for ship- 
ping; so that, if Hudson’s Bay ever 
does become the summer outlet for the 
commerce of the Great North-west, 
Churchill harbor must undoubtedly be 
the shipping port. Some day or other 
there may be a boom up there, and this 
little bit of information may prove very 
valuable, but I present it freely to my 
readers notwithstanding, and they can 
use it as they see fit. 

Having thus glanced briefly at the 
movements of the three expeditions, my 
next business is to rescue the more 
important results of their explorations 
from the quick oblivion of the blue- 
book, and make them public property ; a 
task that has been rendered materially 
more interesting through the kindness 
of Mr. W. A. Ashe, observer at Ashe 
Inlet, in placing at my disposal the 
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extensive and valuable notes made by 
him during his winter sojourn, as well 
as his helpful collection of photographs, 
taken during the same period, 
First of all, a two in 
ence to Hudson's Bay itself. 


word or refer- 
The pro- 
portions of this inland ocean are such 
as to give it a prominent place among 
the geographical features of the world. 
One three hundred miles in 
length by six hundred miles in breadth, 


thousand 


it extends over twelve degrees of lati- 
tude, and area of not 
than half-a-million miles. Of 
the five basins into which Canada is di 


covers an less 


square 


vided, that of Hudson’s Bay is immeas- 
urably the largest, the extent of country 
draining into it being estimated at three 
million swell the 
mighty volume of its waters there come 
rivers which take their rise in the Rocky 
Mountains on the and the Lab- 
rador west, while 
southward its river-roots stretch far 
down 49th parallel, until 
they tap the same lake source whence 


square miles. To 


east, 
wilderness on the 


below the 
Mexico. 


flows a stream into the Gulf of 


Strange as it may seem, it is yet per- 
fectly possible that a passing breath of 
wind should determine whether the ulti- 


mate destiny of the rain-drop falling 


— 


OCEAN 





OF THE NORTH.” 

a conflict, its possession being fiercely d 
puted by the French and English for 
period extending over two centuries, A 
interesting relic of those tumultuous day 
is still to be seen in what is without doul 
the largest ruin in North America—F oi 
Prince of Wales, battered wall 
stand out prominently upon the point a 


whose 


the west side of the entrance to Churel 
ill Harbor. 


several 


Begun in 
vears in building, 


1733. 1 occupler 
and whet 
completed must have looked very impos 
ing with its lofty stone battlements and 
Yet strong 


who had 


two-score menacing cannon, 
Hearne, 
surrendered 


as it was, Governer 
Without fir 
ing a shot, to the Freneh Admiral La 


Perouse, when he 


charge in 1782, 


appeared before hin 
in a seventy-four accompanied by two 
him to vield 
La Perouse spiked and dismounted the 


frigates, and summoned 
guns, partially destroyed the walls, and 
then sailed 
leaving the fort to a neelect and silenes 
that have not been broken since, except 


away with Jus prisoners 


when perchance some curious visitor ex 
plores its fast crumbling ruins. 

The chief reason ror the deep Interest 
manifested in the bay by the two great 


rivals was their desire to control the 


lucrative fur trade for which it offered 
so excellent an outlet. The 
famous Hudson Bay Com 
pany was formed under the 
Prinee Ru 
pert in 1688, and forthwith 


patronage of 


proceed d to establish forts 
along the shore, beginning 
with Moose Factory at the 
foot of James Bay. Forts 
Albany, York and Church 
ill followed in 


due time 


and regular communica 








FORT PRINCE OF WALES. 


into that little lake be the | 
balmy bosom of the Mex- 
Gulf, or the chilly 
grasp of the Arctic ice-floe. 

Although seemingly so 


ican 


remote from the needs of 
humanity, Hudson's Bay 


has been the scene of many 


] 
| 
| 
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ward a_ better under- 
standing of these little 





FALLS ON THE EDITH RIVER, ASHE INLET. 


tion has been maintained between them 
and Great Britain, the records showing 
that with the exception of one year (1779) 
aship has annually visited Moose Factory 
for 151 years, and York Factory for 97 
years, 


The native Indians and Eski- 


known people. For 
more than a year he 
dwelt amongst them 
on an island on the 
north side of the strait 
at about the middle 
point of its length, his 
home being a frame 
house, sixteen by twen- 
ty feet in dimensions, 
in which he and his two 
men successfully en- 
dured a climate whose 





mo were from the first delighted 
at the establishment of these 
forts, and at no time have the 
relations between them = and 
their white brethren been other- 
wise than perfectly harmonious. 
They scour the country far and 
wide for furs, and bringing them 
to the fort, obtain in exchange, 
ammunition, guns, hatchets, 
knives, beads and other articles 
dear to the savage heart, and 
essential to their wild life. 
They are a harmless, inoffensive people 
as a rule, and have readily listened to 
the missionaries sent to minister unto 
their spiritual necessities, the consequent 
improvement in their life being easily 
perceptible. 

The Indians of these regions have so 
much in common with the ordinary red 
man as to eall for no special remark ; 
but the Eskimo present an individuality 
and interest that render them peculiarly 
attractive, as a subject of study at all 
events, and Mr. Ashe’s acute and sym- 
pathetic observations help us greatly to- 





FISHING WITH NETS ON THE EDITH RIVER. 


mean temperature was nineteen degrees 
below freezing point, permitting snow 
to lie in shady places the whole year 
round, and making a snow-storm. possi- 
ble in the height of summer. 

It is a sad and gloomy land. In 
winter the world lies buried beneath its 
monotonous robe of white. In summer 
it reminds one of a Doré illustration to 
the ‘‘Inferno,” for without a sien of 
vegetation save a sickly growth of moss 
in sheltered nooks, the bare, bleak rocks 
lie tumbled about in chaotie confusion, 
wearying the eve and chilling the soul 
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CAMP OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS, 


with their unmitigated sternness. Amid 
such surroundings do the Eskimo spend 
their life, 
without one faintest gleam of the glo- 


passing from cradle to grave 


rious beauty of flower-strewn meadow 
or billowy verdured forest. And yet 
they are far from being an unhappy or 
unintelligent race. On the contrary, 
they are both cheerful and bright by 
nature to a degree that puts them upon 
a higher level than many of the Indians 
who have much greater advantages, In 


the matter of mechanical ability, for 
instanee, examine the tool-box of an 
Eskimo when he considers it well fur- 


contain? A 
an indifferent saw, a few 


What does it 
well-worn file, 
rusty 


very inferior sheath-knife. 


nished, and 
nails, a cheap pen-knife, and a 
What would 

mechanie of civilization 
with such implements as 
Yet with these poor tools the 
will repair the locks of their 
guns, make harpoons and _ spears, put 
together their kayaks and umiaks, and 
manufacture all sorts of things out of wal- 
rusivory. They will take the blade out of 
one pen-knife, alter it so as to be of suit- 


the ordinary 
accomplish 
these ? 


Eskimo 


able size, and place it in another handle, 
drilling witha broken needle the hole for 
the pin on which the blade turns, having 
first by aeans of fire carefully untem 
pered the part of the blade to be drilled 

The 


suggestive of patience and perseverance, 


appearance of these Eskimo is 
They are short and squat of figure, the 
men averaging five feet three inches, and 
the women five feet in height. Their 
breadth is apt to according to 
whether the fates have sent them plenty 


vary, 
of seal or not. Their eyes and hair are 
of the very blackest, the latter being as 
straight and not less coarse than horse 
hair. A favorite amusement among the 
women is for two of them to select a 
hair out of their heads, and looping one 
through the other, to pull on the ends 
held in their hands until one of the hairs 
way, to the vast delight of the 
fat little lady whose capillary strength 
Wins in this odd tug-of-war. 


o} ves 


The men generally sport a moustache, 
and occasionally a beard, the usual 
thing, however, being a tuft on the chin. 
They have very flat and high 
cheek-bones, so that if vou were to hold 


noses 
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astraight rule from one of their eye-balls 
to the other, it would in many cases 
fail to touch the bridge of the nose. 
Their eyes have an upward tendency at 





the corners; their complexion is of a 
light brown tinge, often dashed with 
red; their mouths wide, but not thick- 
lipped ; their teeth very irregular, and 
considerably more like rusty iron than 
while in the women they 
are apt to be worn down 
almost to the gums by their 
custom of chewing, until it 
is soft enough to be easily 


rleaming pearl in color, 


sewn, the sun-stiffened seal- 
skin out of which their gar- 
ments are made. However 
lacking in attractive quali- 
ties the Eskimo belle may 
appear to the civilized eye, she possesses 
one element of beauty which even the 
most charming residents of Madison 
Square or Beacon Street might fairly 
covet, and that is exquisitely small hands 
and feet. While her southern sister com- 
presses her understandings into the tight- 
est of French bottines, and yet is not 
satistied, the houri of Hudson's Straits 
puts on first a sealskin stocking with the 
fur inside; then another, made out of the 
skin of a duck, loon, or raven, with its 
feathers still on; then one or two more 
of sealskin, and lastly, the boot itself: 
notwithstanding all of which wrapping, 
her foot seems small and dainty. 

The Eskimo costume consists in sum- 
mer of seal-skins, and in winter of rein- 
deer-skins, the latter being always worn 
in duplicate, one set with the fur next 
the body, the other with the fur outside, 
an arrangement that is even better than 
the famous one of Brian O’Lynn, who, 


as —— a 





according to the old song, having no 
breeches to wear, got him a sheep-skin 
to make him a pair, and then 

With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 

He was fine and warm was Brian O*Lynn, 

The pattern of their garments varies 
not a whit from generation to genera- 
tion. The coat, which does not button 
but is hauled on over the head, has 
a large capuchin, in Eskimo language, 
‘*amook,” at the back of the neck. The 
only ditference between the coats of the 
men and the women lies in the latter be- 
ing graced with a tail, both ‘‘fore and 
aft,” so to speak, upon which the femi- 
nine fondness for ornamentation is in- 
dulged to the full extent of the wearer's 
means, so that they may be seen adorned 
with numerous rows of beads and bits of 
brass or copper, such things as the works 
of a clock not being despised, for in- 
A very popular form of decora- 
tion consists of table-spoons, which they 

break in two, and arrange 

in various devices, group- 

ing the handlesin one place 

fo% «< and the bowls in another. 
af In the summer each fam- 
ily has its own home, but 
iad in winter two or more fam- 
ilies live together for the 
“i sake of increased warmth 
and economy of fuel. The 

summer residence is a tent 

made of sealskins with the hair scraped 
off, giving much the appearance of yel- 
lowish parchment, which is stretched over 
poles of drift-wood arranged in the ordi- 
nary cone shape. The door always faces 


stance. 





toward the water by whose side they are 
camped, and at the opposite side of the 
tent is the bed, composed of moss covered 
with sealskin. As they sleep with head 
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pointing doorward, they necessarily lie 
down-hill owing to the natural slope of 


the land toward the shore. This does not 
seem either a comfortable or healthy posi- 
tion, but apparently they are none the 
worse for it. On either side of the door- 
way is their larder, consisting of exceed- 
ingly repulsive-lookin 
and blubber, which 


¢ piles of seal meat 
give forth an odor 
that Samson himself, with his heir at its 
longest, could hardly wrestle with suc- 
cessfully, sooverwhelming is its strength, 

The winter habitations are made en- 
tirely of snow, and are generally built 
under the sheltering lee of a rock, in the 
driftthatacecumulates there. The builders 
begin by marking out on the snow a circle 
about fifteen feet in diameter, which re- 
presents the inner side of the walls, and 
with a saw or long-bladed knife they cut 
out blocks of snow from three to six feet 


long by a foot thick, and high, from 
inside the circle they have marked; 
then, placing the blocks around the 
circle, they carry the walls up spirally 


(not in tiers), until they meet in a key 
nine 
feet from the excavated level of the floor. 
The 


color, the production of a gigantic bee- 


stone above, at a distance of about 


result is, except, of course, as to 


hive, over the door or in the centre of the 
roof of which is set a big block of fresh 


water ice to serve the purpose of a \ 
dow in lighting an interior that, althoug 
stainless white at first, is soon blacken 
by the ever-smoking, evil-smelling lamp 
the inmates use. 

The furniture of these human hives 
very simple, as may be readily supposed 
[t consists of a bed-place or divan alon 
the side of the opposite the doo 
and two fire-places, one on either hand a 
you 


“Goloo™ 


firmly 
packed snow, and raised about three feet 


enter. These are made of 
above the floor, the divan having its oute) 
edge faced with a pole to prevent it fron 
erumbling away when used as a seat in 
the day-time. The beds are made up it 
the folowing manner : first, a laver of 
MOSS spread over the snow; next, a lave) 
then a layer of bear on 
deerskins, and finally the sleeping bags 


of sealskins; 


which resemble exaggerated pillow-slips 
only that fur takes the place of linen 
and the fur is double, so that there may b 
hair both inside and outside. Into thes 
bags, of which each adult has one, the 
Eskimo, stripped to the bare buff, creeps 
for the night, 
ably. 


and sleeps very comfort 
Up to the age of ten the children 
share their parents’ bag; after that they 
are promoted to having one of their own 

Their fires than 


soap- 


are nothing’ more 


fashioned out of 


lamps rudely 
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tone, and so arranged 
to be self-supplying, 
inass of blubber be- 
» hung in such close 


2 


i 

proximity to the flame 
that the fat is converted 
into oil, which, drip- 
ping into the bowl be- 


low, 18 consumed by 
eans of a moss wick. 
s the lamp has no 
imney, and both oil 
and wick are of the 
poorest, the result is 
the reverse of brilliant; 
neither light 
nor heat be- 
ing obtained 
in What we 


would eonsi- TMS. =u 


der a satisfac- 
tory quantity. 
Just above 
the lamps a 
sealskin is 
stretched to 









PREPARING FOR WINTER, 


prevent the heat thawing the roof away, 
a precaution that seems hardly neces- 
sary, seeing that the ordinary tempera- 
ture of these snow-huts is 27 degrees at 
the roof and 24 degrees at the level of 
the beds; in other words, from 5 to 8 de 
grees below freezing-point. Pray pause 
for a moment, good people, as you read 
this by cosy firesides, or in register-heated 
chambers, where the thermometer keeps 
comfortably near the seventies, and try to 
realize what it means. What sort of a 
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INTERIOR OF OBSERVATORY AT ASHE INLET. 


time would you have with the air 
chilled to ten degrees below zero, out- 
side, and warmed to only twenty-five 
above, inside? Verily, one half the 
world does not know, and indeed 
ean hardly understand, how the other 
half lives. 

In order to keep out as much cold 
as possible, the doorways are very low 
and narrow, a fact which 
explains the curious 
phrase with which the 
hosts speed their parting 
guests, namely: ‘ Ta- 
bourke aperniak in atit” 

that is, ‘* Good-bye ; 
don't bump vour head.” 

Next to his children, 
the most important mem- 
bers of an Eskimo’s 
household are his dogs, 
they being essential to 
his hunting in summer, 
and his traveling in winter. They are 
very wild, wolfish animals, only half- 
domesticated, and possessing marvelous 
digestive powers. A pup that Mr. Ashe 
was rearing, being left to amuse himself 
in the house one day, did so, very effectu- 
ally, by devouring stockings, gloves, the 
greater part of a top-boot, and many 
smaller articles of a similar nature, none 
of which, apparently, disagreed with him. 
In traveling the dogs are harnessed to the 
sledges by traces of white whale-skin, the 
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oldest and most trustworthy on the lead, 
the others in pairs on either side of his 
line; a dozen constituting a full team, and 
the whole being controlled by a driver 
who runs beside them, wielding a whip 
with a lash thirty feet long, which, in 
his hands, can take a tuft of hair out of 
the most distant dog, with unfailing ac- 
curacy. Where there is no beaten track 
some one must precede the dogs to show 
them the way, but on a well-defined 
route they will trot along merrily by 
themselves at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour. 





Often, when a pause is 
made for a rest or to ice the 
runners of the sledge, a 
discussion will arise among 
the dogs as to whether all 
are pulling their fair share. 
From barks they soon come 
to bites, and a scrimmage 
ensues which would cast the 
liveliest corner of Donny- 
brook Fair into the shade; 
the dancing driver with his 
cracking whip, the snarling, 
struggling does entangled in their traces, 
and the overturned sled combine to make 
up a scene that defies description. 

The Eskimos are very good to their 
dogs, sharing their last bite with them 
when food is searce. So fond are they of 
them, too, that it is exceedingly difficult 
The Hudson's 
Bay Company employees find these dogs 
very useful in their work, and there are 
large packs of them at every fort. They 
are famous fish-eaters, and great are the 
rejoicings in dog-town, when a catch of 


to purchase a good team. 


porpoises or white whales is effected; for 





then they may gorge themselves to their 


hearts’ content upon the rich and juicy 
meat of the marine monsters. 

The Eskimo language is very soft and 
pleasing to the ear, but difficult to ac 
quire, principally because of the peculian 
use of the accent, and the difference 
wrong placing of it makes, as a word in 
correctly pronounced seems to be quit 
unintelligible. Mr. Ashe’s first attempts 
at conversation were so conspicuously 
unsuccessful that he was much diseoun 
aged. For instance, he once said to a 
young neighbor: tiddle 

man pickaniminy petuang 


“Tbbe micky 
a-too,” meaning thereby to 
remark in a friendly way 
* Your dog had five puppies 
—they are dead;” but in 
reality testing his visitor's 
self-control by the offensive 
“You are a dog 

you have not got five 
children.” 

Although known to the 
world as Eskimo or Esqui 


assertion : 


maukx, these dwellers in the 
far north call themselves 





DOGS WAITING TO BE FED 


‘*Tnnuit,” which means *‘ the people,” as 
if they were the only people in the world. 
The generally accepted derivation of the 
term Eskimo, is from the Indian word 
‘*Eskimautsic,” signifying ‘‘ eaters of raw 
meat,” but Mr. Ashe suggests another de 
rivation that is at least very plausible, and 
worthy of notice. The whaler of to-day 
calls the Eskimo ‘* Huskies,” a word that 
is not far removed from ‘‘ Husickie,” and 
that again from ‘‘ Isickie,” which is the 
Innuit word for a male. Now, what 
seems more probable than that the earli- 
est visitors to those icy regions in seek- 
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12 information as to what the inhabit- 
is called themselves were understood 
s wanting to know whether they were 
iles or females: and, receiving the re- 
ply ** Isickie,” have turned it into Eskimo 
before handing it down to us? The Eski- 
» call their white visitors, whom they 
‘always so glad to see, ‘* Kedloonah,” 
itis, the ‘‘ crested people ;” they at first 
pposing that the hats worn by them 
re part of their physical constitution. 
In reference to their religious beliefs 
id superstitions, the Eskimo are re- 
itkabiy veticent, for the reason prob- 
iy that their intercourse has chietly 
wen with rough, rude sailors, and they 
re afraid of having their cherished 
remonies made the butt of the white 
man’s ridicule. 


“op 


Nama ~ 


As regards matrimonial matters, they 
generally have but one wife, and never 
more than two at the same time. No 
formal preliminaries in the way of a 
marriage service seem to be presented. 
When a couple come to the same way 
of thinking, the man takes the woman 
from her home, sometimes even with- 
out asking the parents’ consent, and 
her in his own the 
fire-tender and ‘‘slavey ” thereof. . Usu- 
ally the relation is a happy 
Sometimes, however, incompatibility of 
temper reveals itself, and then the un- 
congenial wife is returned to her former 
home, having been taken only *‘* on ap- 
proval,” and no formal divorce being 
required, which shows that in this one 
respect at least the otherwise slow-going 
North has advanced farther even than 
Chicago herself. 

Eskimo parents are not apt to be over- 
burdened with children, five being con- 
sidered a large family. This is due to 
the lack of farinaceous food, which ren- 
ders it necessary to postpone weaning 
until the children are five or six vears 
old. What poor, dear Artemus Ward 
would eall are quite un- 
known among them, and when assured 
that triplets, or even quartets, were not 
impossible in the South, their admiration 
of the white man was vastly increased. 

The dead are buried in the snow in 
winter time, and among the rocks in the 
summer, piles of stones being heaped 
upon them to keep off the wolves and 
With the male dead, they bury a 


instals igloo as 


one, 


‘* episodes ” 


dogs. 
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knife and spear. Before the era of guns 
they buried also a bow and arrow, but 
when these became obsolete, they did 
not put a gun in their place, arguing 
soundly enough that he must be a poor 
hunter indeed who cannot get all the 
game he needs in the happy hunting- 
grounds with a knife and spear as his 
only weapons. It would appear as if 
there were advanced thinkers, moreover, 
who hold that even the knife and spear 
are not necessary in a land of such un- 
limited plenty, and who accordingly de- 
prive the dead man of both, for it is very 
rarely that graves are found still con- 
taining these articles. With the women 
they bury nothing, holding that some- 
body will hunt game for them in the 
next world just as they have done in this. 

The Eskimo pantheon is pretty well 
occupied, there being gods to preside 
over the different natural phenomena, 
such as the rain, snow, ice, tides and so 
forth, and others controlling human des- 
tiny in the chase, at home and else- 
where. Their explanation of the tides 
is very naive. The genius of the waters, 
it seems, wishing to cross the straits dry- 
shod, caused the water that filled them 
to heap itself up at one side, and then, 
when he had passed over, to fall back 
into its place again, which it did with 
such momentum as to go on oscillating 
to and fro ever since. They have no lack 
of priests, and under their direction make 
various offerings to propitiate the deities, 
particularly when the season is bad, and 
seals are scarce. 

Their social customs are full of inter- 
est and individuality. Their way of 
eating, for instance, is decidedly peculiar. 
Cutting a long strip of gory, greasy 
meat from the before him, the 
Eskimo gourmand takes one end of it in 
his mouth, and then pulling on the other 
until it is strained tight, with a quick 
slash of the knife past his mouth and 
nose, he severs a mouthful and swallows 
it without mastication, repeating the 
operation rapidly until the limit of his 
storage capacity is reached. <A civilized 
spectator watching an Eskimo family at 
dinner cannot fail to be struck with the 
wisdom of Providence in giving these 
people such short noses, as were the 
features any longer they would infalli- 
bly suffer early abbreviation. 
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PORTAGING 


In the matter of amusements the Es- 
kimo are not badly off. They have a 
form of cup-and-ball, the ball being a 
block of ivory pierced with holes at 
different angles, into one of which the 
players strive to insert an ivory peg as 
the block falls, the position of the hole 
determining the value of the stroke. 
Another game closely resembles domi 
noes, and contains pieces running as 
high as ‘‘double-thirties,” but the se 
quences are not regularly carried out, 
with 
When they can borrow or 
they will 
high-low-jack with 
considerable skill; and they also enjoy 


the breaks in them seeming to be 
out systein. 
cards, 


purchase a pack of 


play euchre and 
draughts, having learned these games 
from the whalers. They have a game 
exactly like solitaire, with the exception 
that ivory pegs take the place of the glass 


balls. 


men is a species of ** cat’s-cradle,” which 


The special amusement of the wo 


has been brought to such perfection that 
they develop from twenty to thirty ditfer- 
ent figures in it. Indeed, they are ex- 
tremely clever in performing tricks with 
string, winding and twisting a piece in and 
out among their fingers, and then disen 
tangling it by a single pull on one end. 
Such are some of the manners and 
customs of the quaint, harmless and 
despite their dirt 
home is among the dreary regions to 


lovable people whose 
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A YORK BOAT, 


the north and south of Hudson's Straits. 
They have many admirable traits of 
character, They are wonderfully patient 
and enduring in times of trial and sutfer 
ing: honestand intelligent toanunlooked 
for degree; perfectly fearless in the chase, 
vet so. peace-loving in their disposition 
that quarrels are almost unknown; hos 
pitable, docile, appreciative of 
kindness, and ready to share their last 
bite with their white visitors; willing to 
work when opportunity offers, and con 


keenly 


tent with small remuneration. So many 
good points have they, indeed, that the 
sad certainty of their gradual extermi 
nation is rendered all the sadder ther 
by. The most careful estimate of their 
numbers in the Straits re 
gion at 1,500, but this, of 
approximation, as 
which 
a great 
renders anything like an accu 
rate census Impossible. 


Hudson's 
present is 
course, is only an 
counting, 
**one-two-three 


their own system of 
generally runs 
many,” 
Kach year finds 
their food-supply diminishing, thanks 
mainly to the enterprise of the whalers 
and sealers. As the number of the seals 
decrease the number of the Eskimo must 
decrease also, and the end, though it 
may be long delayed, seems inevitable. 
Although the region inhabited (if that 
term can be rightly applied to tiny set 
tlements scattered at vast intervals over 
boundless wastes) by the Eskimo is ut 
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terly worthless for agricultural purposes, 
tlhe waters it surrounds contain sources 
of wealth which, strange to say, have 
hitherto been monopolized by the Dun- 


dee and New Bedford whalers, just as 
the fur trade has been monopolized by 
the English Hudson's Bay Company ; the 
Canadians, to whom the region belongs, 


deriving searcely any benefit from it 
Formerly, the whale fisher- 
ies of the bay were extremely valuable, 
but of late years this leviathan has so 
decreased in numbers as to render his 
chase precariously profitable, and his ex 
tinction an early possibility. From a 
table prepared by Dr. Boas, it appears 
that between 1846 and 1875 inclusive, the 
United States 


atever. 


sent 113 vessels to the 
Hudson’s Bay whale fishing, and that 
obtained 1,620 
56,019 barrels of whale oil, and nearly 


they barrels of sperm, 


a million pounds of whalebone, which, 
cousidering that the average size of the 
ship is only 240 tons, makes it clear that 
there has been a handsome margin of 
The right whale, which, in con- 
sequence of the high price of whale- 
viz., about 812,000 a ton, is by 
har the richest prize al whaler Can cap- 
ture, attains a size of fifty to 
eighty feet. It was once readily found 
in the northern part of the bay, but 
now is rarely seen, and the pursuers 
go farther and farther north 
The white whale, on the 
other hand, still abounds at the York, 
Nelson, and Churchill rivers. They go 
up with the tide every day in great 
numbers, and seem quite tame, bobbing 


profit. 
bone, 


from 


have to 
every year. 


up serenely and blowing within twenty 
feet of the boats. 
nets and also by rows of stakes driven 
into the mud, and taken to the forts 
where they are flenched, the blubber 


They are caught in 
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tried out, the skins cured, and the ear- 
cass put by for the food of the dogs in 
winter. As these whales average about 
forty gallons of oil each, and their skins 
are valuable, they are worth from twenty 
to thirty dollars apiece. The narwhale 
or unicorn, and the walrus still exist in 
considerable and well repay 
the trouble of hunting them, while the 
seal, it need hardly be said, swarms upon 


numbers, 


the ice in countless numbers during the 
greater part of the year, and to a large 
extent constitutes the Eskimo’s commis- 
sariat. Of smaller fishes,the salmon is the 
only one having commercial value. It is 
caught in large quantities by the Com- 
pany,andsent to England fresh ina refrig- 
erator ship specially built for the trade. 

There are not many species of land 
animals, the polar bear, wolf, wolverine, 
arctic fox, reindeer, polar hare, and lem- 
ming being the principal ones. They are 
all pretty numerous still, but their ranks 
are undoubtedly thinning, asthe demands 
of the fur trade increase; and some day 
or other they will be so scarce as to ren- 
der the business of catching them no 
longer remunerative. Indeed, as it is 
now, no matter how hospitable, genial, 
or talkative an official at one of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s forts may be, under 
no circumstance ean he be seduced into 
theadmission that his post is run at a profit 
to the company; according to him it is 
kept up just for the benefit of the Indians 
and Eskimo; in other words, for philan- 
thropie rather than for commercial pur- 
Accordingly, if this showing be 
true, the end of the fur trade is already 
within sight. 

But itis not because of its human in- 
habitants, nor of its quarries for the 
hunter on land or sea that the Hudson’s 
Bay region has special interest for us to 


poses, 
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day. We might be content to leave it to 
the chill obscurity which has been so long 
its lot, were it not that, as already in- 
dicated, the Central part of Canada, 
and the North-west of the United States 
are asking whether it does not afford a 
solution of the problem how to secure 
for their products the cheapest and most 
expeditious road to the best markets. A 
glance at the map will be sufficient to 
make clear that the shortest possible 
route between the region referred to and 
Europe lies through Hudson's Bay. Care- 
ful calculations have shown that the city 
of Winnipeg, for instance, is at least eight 
hundred miles nearer Liverpool by the 
Hudson's Bay route than by the St. Law- 
rence, and the difference in favor of the 
former increases, of course, the farther 
you advance north-westward. If, as has 
been pointed out, you take the central 
point of the agricultural lands of the 
Canadian North-west, you will find that 
the distance from it to Winnipeg is about 
the same as to Churchill, the finest har- 
bor of the bay. Now the distance be- 
tween Churchill and Liverpool is a little 
less (about sixty-four miles) than it is 
between Montreal and that great entre- 
pot of commerce. The conclusion, con- 
sequently, is that as between the said 
centre and Liverpool there is a saving 
of the whole distance from Winnipeg to 
Montreal, by the use of Hudson's Bay, 
which means in miles no less than 1,291 
via Lake Superior and 1,698 via Chicago. 

The people of Manitoba having become 
fairly alive to the importance of the 
subject, not only called upon Parliament 
to help them, but, like sensible folk, set 
to work to help themselves. A charter 
was obtained for a railway from Winni- 
peg to York Factory. The line was sur 
veyed and found to be easy of construc- 
tion. Some eighty miles of it have been 
already laid down. Two powerful steam- 
ers of 6,000 tons each have been ordered 
to be built expressly for the route, and 
two others have been chartered. It is 
intended that these vessels shall begin 
running between England and Hudson's 
Bay early in June, 1888. They will fi- 
nally solve the all-important question as 
to how early a powerful steamer of the 
freight-carrying class may be able to 
penetrate the straits, and they will also 
furnish the supplies required for the pro- 
secution of the road from York Factory 
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southwards, meeting it in its progress 
from Winnipeg northwards. 

Seeing how ardent, energetic, and 
hopeful, Manitobans have been in this 
matter, it is not a little disappointing to 
find that such competent authorities as 
Lieut. Gordon and Mr. Ashe, are by no 
means sanguine as to the success of the 
route. The latter has pointed out th 
apart from the ice question, which is 
quite serious enough of itself, there are 
other difficulties which have to be rec} 
oned with, such as the dangers attend 
ant upon a passage along an unknown, 
unlighted coast-line, with few harbors of 
refuge, and very little room to ride out 
a gale; extreme depths of water, on 
hundred fathoms often found 
right up to the shore, with generally 
very defective holding ground where the 
depths moderate. In foul 
weather, no sounding 


being 


are more 
being possible 
that would be of value, a vessel would 
receive no warning of her proximity to 
the coast until it was, perhaps, too late 
to save her from destruction. Further 
more, it must not be forgotten that the 
proximity of the straits to the Magnetic 
Pole renders the ordinary, compass per 
fectly useless, and even the Thompson 
becomes liable to aberration if 
there are any disturbing elements on 
shipboard. 

The most serious objection of all, how 


compass 


ever, to the Hudson’s Bay route, is the 
ice that with its de 
No ordinary 
steamer could safely venture into its 
midst. The bow must be armored, and 
the whole frame strengthened to with 
stand the rude buffeting that is so in 
evitable. All this, of 
increased cost and carrying 
capacity ; and even then the lesson of the 
three expeditions would seem to be 
that the period of navigation for such a 
vessel is from the 15th July to the 15th 
October, with a possibility of navigation 
from Ist July to Ist November. Wheth 
er a railroad system eight hundred miles 
in length, and a fleet of steamships of a 
very costly kind can be employed with 
profit where the season for transporta 
tion is not more than three or at the 
most four months in duration, consti 
tutes the problem upon the solution of 
which depends the future of the Inland 
Ocean of the North. 


fills these waters 
structive floes and beres. 


course, means 


decreased 
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A MOSLEM MYSTERY. 


BY ROSE 


THERE died the other day at Constan- 
tinople, and was buried with princely 
honors, Hafis Behran Aga, ‘‘ Dar-Uss 
Saadet-Uss Sherif.” This personage was 
chief eunuch to the Sultan of Turkey. 

There is no doubt that Hafis Behran 
Aga knew more of the domestic life of 
modern Islam, and earried with him to 
ihe grave more secrets, than could be 
dreamed of by any other man. 

He was stern, taciturn and cruel in 
character; he bore the deepest hatred 
and abhorrence to Christians and to the 
whole Christian world. He had only 
three objects in life: to worship Allah, 
to serve the Sultan and to accumulate 
wealth. 

One incident that came within my 
ken may illustrate the character of the 
secrets he carried. 

When Ismail Pasha, who is now liy- 
ing in exile in Europe, reigned as Vice- 
roy of Egypt, his two most trusted and 
important ministers were Nubar Pasha, 
who was considered one of the ablest of 
living diplomats, taking rank after Prince 
Gortschakoff; and Cherif Pasha, in 
whose household the domestic complica- 
tion existed, to which I shall refer. 

When Mehemet Ali, the grandfather 
of Ismail Pasha, by a successful rebel- 
lion, seized the reins of government in 
Egypt, he was ably assisted by a renegade 
Frenchman, who held the rank of colonel 
in the French army. As the price of 
apostacy and treason, this man received 
from Mehemet Ali, wealth and honors, 
and the title of Sulyman Pasha; and 
there was also bestowed upon him as his 
first wife, or queen of his harem, an 
Armenian princess of great wealth and 
wondrous beauty. She bore him a 
daughter, and for this daughter he ex- 
hibited the deepest paternal affection. 

He could not endure the thought that 
this girl should be brought up in the 
sensual ignorance of the life he himself 
was leading, and, while she was still 
little more than an infant, she was sent 
to France to be educated. 

There her paternity was carefully con- 
cealed, and she was simply known as an 
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Oriental lady of high rank and great 
wealth. From time to time this girl re- 
turned to Egypt to visit her father, for, 
though he lived thoroughly after the 
Turkish manner, and had very many 
Wives and a numerous progeny, he con- 
tinued devotedly attached to this daugh- 
ter, and could not endure long separa- 
tion from her. 

During one of her periodical visits to 
Egypt, she having by this time arrived 
at womanhood, her father died. On an 
examination of his affairs, it was dis- 
covered that, while she was yet an in- 
fant, he liad settled great wealth upon 
her; but he had made no provision look- 
ing toward freeing her from Turkish 
thraldom. She was thus a subject of the 
Viceroy, under the Sultan; and a very 
short time after her father’s death she 
was given in marriage to Cherif Pasha. 

Only those who have lived in Mo- 
hammedan countries can appreciate the 
horrors of her position. Here was a 
woman who had been brought up ina 
Christian land; who had been taught 
to assume the responsibility of her ac- 
tions; a woman who had learned that 
she had a soul to save or lose; a woman 
who had a mind cultivated by famil- 
larity with literature and the arts, and 
enlarged and liberalized by travel and 
by attrition with educated people. 

She was not only robbed of her per- 
sonal freedom, but cut off from all pos- 
sibility of associating with any person 
of intelligence. Forced to live the ha- 
rem life—a life half-doll, half-courtesan ; 
forced to live in a land whose religion 
taught her that she had no soul, and 
that she was a creature whose presence 
in the mosque would defile it! 

She was given in marriage to Cherif 
Pasha, because her beauty and rare in- 
telligence attracted him, and her wealth 
was coveted by him; and with a total 
indifference as to whether she loved him 
or no. 

Who shall say which phase of her life 
would be more dreadful: if she did not 
love him, she was none the less his—his 
chattel, his property, to do with as he 
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If she loved him, she must 


stand helplessly by, and see him divide his 


pleased. 


smiles, his caresses, among her compan- 
ions in his harem. 

She, a free woman, made free by that 
great enfranchisement, a cultivated mind, 
must live in that part of her husband's 
house set apart for the women, and _ pre- 
a eunuch who by right 
carried the key to those apartments; and 


sided over by 


only at his pleasure and in his custody 
could she leave them. 

When I first saw this unhappy lady, 
she had passed her first youth, but she 
The 
great dark eyes looked out from circles 
them, with 
eager, starved glance. Her mouth 
in, lips pressed to- 
gether, as though she habitually kept 


still bore traces of notable beauty. 


almost as dark around 


an 
was 
-with 


close drawn 


back the words that would strive for 
utterance, but which it were worse than 
useless to utter. Her hands were most 


pitifully eloquent. Such tiny hands they 
were! and as they lay so white and help- 
less-looking on her gorgeous satin robe, 
they had a trick of fluttering like some 
lost bird whose wings had been sorely 
wounded. 

My first meeting with this poor lady 
was It 
the occasion of a reception given by the 
mother of the Viceroy. She invited a 
select number of Christian ladies to wit 


somewhat memorable. was on 


ness the performance of the native danc- 
ing girls, a sp¢ctacle usually reserved 
for the delectation of the masculine sex. 

It is not needful here to deseribe that 
performance; indeed, I remember being 
much more amused watching the faces 
of those who looked on than at the dane- 
ers. Among the guests was the Countess 
of Dudley, who was one of the beautiful 
Moncreitf and that un 
fortunate creature, Lady Mordaunt. Lady 


Dudley was chaperoned by the wife of 


sister to 


cirls, 


the English Consul-General. The chaper 
on actually bristled with respectability 
and conventionality, and she found her 
the 
torn 


self on horns of a dilemma: she 


was between a wish to commend 
herself to Lady Dudley, and her marked 
disapproval of the conduct of the al- 
mehs. To wateh this dame’s struggles, 
and to preserve, myself, an impressive 
and serious face, taxed to the utmost my 


self-control. 


MYSTERY. 


It was in turning aside my face in o 
of these efforts that my eyes rested up 
the poor little hands of Madame Che: 
Pasha, as they lay fluttering in her Ja 

There were tears in the quivering 
I glanced from t] 
hands to the face; there I saw a trawed 


As soon 


those small fingers. 
as I could do witho 
attracting attention, I asked to be px 
sented to the lady. When I learned he: 
name, I understood the poor flutteri: 
hands, the hungry the 
mouth, I had heard her story, 
I at once determined that if a woman 
herself happy in the great privilege of 
having been born 


SO 


eves, sad, sul 


in a free land, coul 
brighten in ever so slight a way tli 
dark fate of an unhappy sister, tha 


should be done. 
After a few 


greeting on either side, | 


words Or 
the 
With a 


ceremonious 
said, in 
same ceremonious but 
slight meaning in my voicé 
that I would like to call upon her. Wit] 
an upturned, startled glance, and an in 
stant dropping of her eyes, she replied 


manner, 


shade of 


in one word, ** Lmpossible.” 
But I was not to bk 
and I said, ‘**It is your 


sponse 


sO easily put off 

Tn 1 
startled 
my 


wish 7” 
me another 
‘No, it 
To this 1 said, ** Leave it 


she gave 
fear 


and | 


IS 


to 


glanee, and said, 
me,” 
moved away. 

[ knew I had set myself no easy task 
for while the Oriental 
to meet women 
world, and though he 
their intelligent conversation, and to ad 


man likes very 
of the Western 


affects to enjoy 


much 


mire the ease and freedom of their man 
ner, he does not propose that either thi 
shall find 


Was, howeve r. 


intelligence freedom its 


into 


or 


way his harem. I 
so fortunate as to be on very friendly 
terms with Cherif Pasha; and ] 
that the midst of 


which stood his palace, on the bank of 


knew, 
too, the gardens in 
the Mahmoudie Canal, were rarely beau 
tiful; and I soon learned that his harem 
was then kept in that palace. 

[ suddenly developed a great interest 
horticulture. 


in [It soon became quite 


well known that I enjoyed, above all 
other forms of entertainment, a stroll 
among the flowers. 

A great man once told me that ‘‘ op 


portunities never occur; they are made,” 
and it was not long before I made an 
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opportunity to mention my fancy in this 
particular to Cherif Pasha. Of course, 
he at once begged me to visit his gar- 
dens, of which he was justly quite 
proud, I expressed my great willing- 
ness to accept his invitation, but only 
on condition that I should be received 
by Madame Cherif Pasha; giving a 
reason that it was customary in my coun- 
try for ladies to visit each other; and, 
that as 1 had met Madame Cherif, I could 
not go to her house unless she person- 
ally received me. The Pasha smilingly 
vielded to what he considered an absurd 
whim, or a quite unnecessary bit of eti- 
quette. 

An early day was named for the visit, 
and I confess I looked forward to it with 
no small degree of nervousness. I had 
in my mind no more definite purpose 
than to try to cheer, if in ever so slight 
a degree, the life of a woman whu, with 
the rank of a noble, the wealth of a mill- 
ionaire, and the luxury of a sybarite, 
was poorer, was more to be pitied, than 
the most miserable beggar that wanders 
through the streets of any Christian 
town: for that beggar has freedom. 

It is needless to describe the details of 
the visit, except so far as it relates to 
Madame Cherif. She, with three or four 
other wives of the Pasha, and numerous 
women attendants, met us on our ar- 
rival. But, standing at either side of 
the entrance to the harem, were two tall 
beings who looked like figures carved 
from ebony, so densely black were they, 
and so still they stood. These were the 
eunuchs, whose charge it was to guard 
the women when in-doors, and to attend 
them on the rare occasions when they 
went abroad. 

With an assumption of breezy famil- 
larity, I at once claimed Madame Cherif 
as an acquaintance; and while she hesi- 
tated and looked about her, too startled 
to know what to do, 1 drew her arm 
through mine, and chattering with flip- 
pant glibness, I led her away from the 
rest. 

Once we were out of ear-shot, I told 
her rapidly that if, as I suspected, she 
was unhappy, I wanted to serve her; to 
be her friend. I doubted whether I 
could do anything. I did not know if 
she wished for any service from me; if 
she did, I begged her to command me. 
Vl.—27 


as 


Vou 
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But I reminded her that moments were 
precious, and she must be frank and 
prompt. 

The poor little woman drew away 
from me, and raising her hands and 
eyes, she said, in an awe-struck whisper: 
‘Yes, yes, there is a God! It is true 
what the fathers said: Christ lives, 
and He has sent this angel to comfort 
me.” And she would have thrown her- 
self at my feet, if I had not promptly 
and imperatively prevented so absurd an 
act. 

Indeed, self-control and a calm de- 
meanor were most necessary, for the 
voices of others of the party could be 
heard approaching. So I gave the poor, 
frightened creature a good, old-fashioned 
hand-shake, and, taking her arm, I drew 
her on, and chattered away like a mag- 
pie. As soon as we Had distanced the 
party, I once more begged her to tell me 
quickly, if I could do anything to serve 
her. 

She said, with quiet hopelessness, that 
there was nothing I could do for her. 
Then she added: ‘‘If, sometimes, I 
could see you, if you could tell me of 
your country, your home, where women 
are free, where they are permitted to 
read, to think!” 

Before I had time to reply, we were 
joined by some of the others; and, dur- 
ing the rest of the visit, which lasted 
several hours, I had no chance to speak 
to her again. But I was quite deter- 
mined to give her a last word of hope 
andcomfort. So I begged to be told the 
names of some rare plants, and when I 
had obtained pencil and paper that I 
might write them down, I made most 
stupid blunders. In short, I contrived 
to write her a line, telling her we should 
meet again, and I hoped to be able to 
have her return my visit. 

I might as well say here, that when I 
told her of this hope of mine, I saw no 
more likelihood of its realization than of 
my overturning the Turkish throne. I 
let her see that the slip of paper was in- 
tended for her, and, shortly afterward, 
I slipped it to her under a dish of sweets 
which she graciously handed to me. In 
a few moments she withdrew to a fount- 
ain that adorned the court in which we 
sat, and, after she rejoined us, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing her eat several 
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little paper pellets, together with some 
conserve of violets. 

A few days after my visit to the gar- 
dens, I sent to Madame Cherif Pasha a 
ceremonious invitation to visit me. As 
I expected, my invitation was as cere 
moniously declined. 

[I soon made an opportunity to meet 
Cherif Pasha. To him I expressed my- 
self as deeply aggrieved at the treatment 
[ had received at the hands of Madame 
Cherif. 

The Pasha was at creat pains tO e@x- 
plain to me the habits of Oriental ladies, 


but I declined to be either enlightened or 


pacified. [ claimed that I had visited 
Madame Cherif Pasha, and she owed me 
a visit in return. After a long siege, 
during which, | confess, I exhibited al 


most every quality at a woman's com 
mand, except courtesy and modesty, the 
Pasha capitulated. It was settled that 
Madame Cherif should write to me, and 
hame an early day when she would visit 
me. It was also agreed that, on the 
day appointed for the lady's visit, all 
the men of my household should absent 
themselves; that the entrance to amy 
house should be guarded by the chief 
eunuch of Cherif Pasha’s household; 
and that the second eunuch should be 
stationed at the entrance of the apart- 
ment in which I received Madame 
Cherif; and, finally, that there should 
be present only the ladies of my house- 
hold. 

On the day of the visit, all these ar- 
rangements were strictly carried out. 

The eunuch who guarded my house 
was Hafis Behran Aga, who died a few 
months ago at Constantinople. At that 
time he was the property of Cherif Pasha, 
and shortly afterward was by him pre- 
sented to the Sultan. 

It is needless to give in detail the talk 
between the unhappy lady and myself. 
She realized fully the hopelessness of 


her position : indeed she perceived it 
much more clearly than I either did 
or would. There was infinite pathos in 
the quiet despair with which she showed 
me the impossibility of any chang. 
her life. 

She was a Turkish subject. The whol 
matter was summed up in that one st 
ment. And this woman, whom [ had 
hoped to help and comtort, was forced 
console me in my helpless grief for h 
At last she told me there was one tl 


i could do for her: I could give herat 
books. I searched the book-shel ve 
selected for her Michelet’s ‘* Woma 
Souvestre’s °° Pleasures of Old Ac 
Balzae’s *' Eugwénie Grandet.” Then 


set to work to tear these books from t] 
bindings, and remove every unneces 
leaf so that she might the more eas 
conceal them about her person 

This being done, and promise s be 
exchanged that we would see each ot r 
as often as possible in the future, 1 
aoors were thrown open and we t 
leave of each other with all the hand 
kissing and salaaming and nonsense that 
was expected of us. 

I never saw Madame Cherif Pasha 
again. 

Shortly afterward, I heard that the 
harem of Cherif Pasha had been sent to 
one of his palaces in the interior, When 
[ enquired for Madame Cherif, I was told, 
with exquisite politeness, that she was 
quite well, and would shortly return to 
Cairo, if but for the happiness of again 
seeing me, 

But she never came. I often sadly 
wondered whether the printed leaves 
that had been meant to lighten a few 
hours of her sad life had been discovered 


and made the means of drawing: still 


closer the chains of her slavery. 

Her fate was one of the secrets so well 
kept and carried to the grave by Hafis 
Behran. Aga. 
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BY EDGAR 


“aN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “ THE 


AUTHOR OF 


“a GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” 


XIX. 
have been 


THE Satterthwaites would 


wad for vears looked upon t 


banker of West Tenth 
ally and supporter; and now that 
husband of 


both amazed and incensed if they could 
have heard the harsh criticisms that 
Delaplaine had passed upon them. They 
: 


he bachelor 
Street as a stanech 
he 
had become the their kins 
for granted that he 
was bound to them with still firmer ties. 
Delaplaine’s opinion. of 
their daily habits and doings, however, 
in no manner concerned the open hom- 
age that he was willing always to extend 
them. When, some time in May, he 
learned that Emmeline was engaged to 
Mr. Arthur Plunkett, he said to 
wife: 

‘We must give the girl a dinner. 
She’s your and the Satter- 
thwaites are all in mourning; so we'd 
better make it a family affair and invite 
those soporific Auchinclosses. We will 
fill up all with outsiders, 
however, so as to give a Jill to every 
Jack. It ought, by the way, to be a 
rather handsome dinner, because I hear 
that Emmeline is marrying badly.” 

In one sense, Emmeline Satterthwaite 
was marrying remarkably well. Her 
fiancé was a gentleman, both in manners 
and aspect. What caused numberless 
pairs of eyebrows to be lifted when the 
engagement became known, was the dis- 
tressing fact that Mr. Plunkett did not 
belong to a family of the slightest note, 
and yet presented no gilded apology for 
this shortcoming by being able to rank 
himself a millionaire. Indeed, if he had 
been a little less prosperous than he was 
he would have been actually poor. So- 
ciety thought it a magnificent thing for 
him, but sighed that a Satterthwaite 
should so have lowered her standard. 
it chanced that young Plunkett was a 
man of considerable intellect, a rising 
star in the legal profession, and possessed 


woman, they took it 


contentptuous 


his 


cousin, 


deficiencies 


HOUSE AT 


LAPLAINE. 


FAWCETT, 


HIGH BRIDGE,” ‘‘ RUTHERFORD,” ‘* TINKLING CYMBALS,” 


1E CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,’ ETC 

of literary taste in no small degree. But 
these minor features of the alliance were 
naturally ignored. He wasn't 
and he and one of the Sat- 
terthwaite girls had consented to throw 
voila tout. Tntel 


*‘Bah!” would 


a sw ell 
was nt rich, 


herself away on him 
lect 
have 


Literary taste ? 
cried that 


easte and cultivation who presides over 


charming goddess of 
the holy inner circles of New York. 
‘You can find plenty of that anywhere; 
it grows on trees.” Meanwlile, Emme- 
line carried herself with as grand an air 
as if she had just become engaged to 
young Lord Searletcoat, whom Elaine 
had been tempting into cis-Atlantie mat- 
rimony with her most winsome smiles, 
but who had recently sailed for his pa- 
ternal estates, whither, it was whispered, 
a sharp letter from his anxious ducal 
father had hastily summoned him. 
“T’m going to marry Arthur Plunk- 
ett,’ Emmeline had boldly said to her 
cousin Madeleine, one day, *‘and I know 
very well that people assert it’s not 
a good match. But upon my word, I 
should like to know why. If Arthur 
were a baker or a grocer, I could at once 


give him position by marrying him. 
And as for money, papa’s promised us 


the interest on four hundred thousand 
dollars—twenty thousand a year. Then 
Arthur has about six thousand a year, 
and that will make twenty-six thousand. 
Nothing very wonderful, of course, but 
then it isn’t precisely poverty when you 
bear in mind that we shall be guests of 
papa and mamma at Newport in the 
summer, for as long as we please. We 
can rent a small liouse on Fifth or Mad- 
ison Avenue, and have two or three car- 
jages and about four horses, and a but 
ler besides the coachman, and aman to 
assist the butler, while at the same time 
going out alongside of the coachman 
and also acting as Arthur's valet, morn 
ing and evening, and a maid for me, 
But 


all of the other servants must be women. 


and then about five other servants. 
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We can't afford a chef. 
have 


Arthur and I 
figuring it all down, and 
we ‘ve decided that a chef is impossible. 
It erieves me to think of this, but the 
It will be plain, 
genteel living, you see, but it distinctly 
will not be poverty, and ] should be 
very glad, really, Lina, if you would 
contradict 


been 


line must be drawn. 


any reports vou may hear 
circulated about papa having objected to 
the marriage, and his not intending to 
help us a particle.” 

*T certainly will,” replied Madeleine. 
“It must be so satisfactory,” she went 
your heart 
prompts, whether he’s rich or poor, high 


on, ‘to marry just as 
or low.” 


‘If there ever was a falsehood,’ thought 


Emmeline, ‘she’s telling it now; for 
she thinks nothing of the sort.’ But 
aloud, with the most amiable smile: 


**My dear, there’s no such happiness— 
And I do hope you'll find it 
soon, for you ‘ve waited long enough to 
deserve it.” 

** Waited!” faltered Madeleine. 

“Well, then, only eapected,” said 
Emmeline, making matters a little worse 
instead of better between them, as one 
young lady nearly always contrived to 
do with the other, during those urbane 
verbal fencings which they held together 
under the guise of pleasant conversation. 

The dinner-party given to Emmeline 
by the Delaplaines was of sumptuous 
quality as regarded the repast itself. 
But it brought conflicting elements in- 
to real if not stormy commotion, and 
lacked, for this all the better 
traits of a congratulatory reunion. The 
Satterthwaites had fallen under the se- 
cret disapprobation of the Auchinclosses 
through their conduct since little Lu- 
lu’s death. They had not conducted 
themselves with a sufficient attention 
to ‘‘duty” as mourners for persons of 
their own They had 
done nothing in strikingly bad taste, but 
they had hovered upon the edge of such 
violation. And to-night it seemed to the 
Auchinclosses that their bereaved cousins 
were all much too gay. Olivia observed 
the whole series of demonstrations, and 
secretly smiled at them. Mrs. Auchincloss 


none ! 


reason, 


race and name. 


looked reproachfully at her sister when- 
ever she laughed aloud. She had told 
livia, not long ago, that she had noticed 
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a ‘softening effect, at first, upon sister 
Augusta, caused by the loss of little Lulu, 
though it had unfortunately been one quite 
too soon obliterated.” Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
who might still have had her depressed 
moments, evidently took pleasure in mal 
treating Mrs. Auchincloss’s 
evening, by continuous exhibitions of 
Emmeline and Made 
leine tossed bitter but sugared little pills 


nerves this 
mirthful spirits. 


at one another, across the table, Elaine 
now and then abetting her sister. Chi 
chester Auchincloss attempted to patron 
ize his cousin, Aspinwall Satterthwaite, 
on the subject of too profound a fond 
for and horse-racing, and 
received from the heir of his uncle cer 
tain sarcasms which labored under the 
disadvantage of an ill-tempered crude- 
The majestic Mr. Archibald Auch 
incloss came augustly to the rescue of his 
son, and was met by his brother-in-law, 
Bleecker Satterthwaite, with so much 
veiled yet manifest belligerence as to 
make Arthur Plunkett, Massereene and 
two or three other guests uncomfortably 
stare at their knives and forks. But the 
contest passed away in a travesty of 
genial reconciliation, like the ending of 
many similar engagements. Mr. Auch- 
incloss had managed, however, before 
peace was restored, to say several caustic 
things about the Metropolitan Club, and 
Mr. Satterthwaite had held his own by 
vigorously deriding the Centennial. 

‘* What an unfortunate dinner it was!” 
Olivia said laughingly to Massereene, 
when they met, a day or two later. ‘| 
never heard so many disagreeable re 
marks in the space of two hours. And 
Mr. Delaplaine,” she added, perhaps un 
consciously changing her tones from 
levity to gravity, ‘“‘was all the time 
astonishingly good-natured.” 

‘Does that happen so seldom?” 
Massereene. He had again and again 
asked himself whether Olivia would ever 
consent to speak without reserve on the 


ness horses 


ness. 


asked 


subject of her extraordinary marriage. 

She colored a little, now. ‘* You are 
beginning to know him quite well,” she 
replied. ‘‘ Judge for yourself.” 

‘Oh, he is always civil enough with 
me.” 

‘‘But he is terribly pessimistic,” 
Olivia, looking at her companion as 
though she wanted him either to confirm 


said 
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or deny this view. ‘* It seems to me that 
he grows worse and worse as. time 
passes. But that may only be my im- 
agination.”’ 

‘‘ He 7s a pessimist,” returned Masse- 
reene. ‘‘ And perhaps you're right about 
his ‘ growing worse.’ Lappétit vient en 
mangeant.” 

‘‘ A short time ago I did not even know 
what the word ‘ pessimist’ meant,” she 
exclaimed, with a rueful accent on each 
word and a troubled light beginning to 
shine in her eyes, which made their blue 
like that of shadowed **T had 
never heard of such people as pessimists. 
I might easily have been persuaded they 
were a kind of mineral.” 

‘They ‘re thought to be of the earth, 
But you had heard about Dio- 


water. 


earthy 
Lenes / ” 

* Oh, But it never occurred to 
me that the kind of things he said were 
worth listening to. I believed that all 
the darkness in the world was the natur- 
al shadow cast by the brightness.” 

‘*‘And I hope you haven't changed 
your creed. Have you?” 

She shook her head very dubiously. 
‘“Ina little while,” she murmured, ‘I 
have had so much material for a totally 
new species of thought thrust upon my 
mind! I used to accept all the arrange- 
ments of life as functions of one perfect 
Those who were charitable, self- 


yes. 


system. 
disciplined, kindly of spirit, received their 
reward not merely hereafter, but very 
often hereas well. The selfish and cruel 
and wicked people were punished in the 
game way [ do not feel my faith 
waver at all on the subject of a ‘here- 
after,’ but as for well, it seems 
to me as if those who get the most out of 
life are those who can serve their own 
interests with the greatest dexterity and 
craft.” At this point Olivia paused and 
laughed a little flutteredly. ‘‘ That sounds 
as if I were turning pessimist, myself, in 
good earnest; does it not?” 

‘Tt sounds as if you had been 
appointed.” He lingered over the last 
word before pronouncing it, and as 
though he were on the verge of choosing 
another. 

‘**T have been disappointed,” said Oli- 
via, drooping her eyes. ‘‘ In myself,” she 
added. 
** Ah 


‘here’ 


. dis- 


Who is not?” 
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‘*T did a wilful, reckless thing, not 
long ago, and I am suffering for having 
done it.” 

‘Was it a selfish thing ?” 
sereene, 

‘** Yes—miserably so.” 

‘Phere,’ he said gently. 
a minute has made you contradict your- 
self, 
est, by 


asked Mas- 


“See how 


You have served your own inter- 
your own But 
have not found it ‘getting the most out 
of life.’” 

* You misunderstand. I meant those 
who began very young and lived that 
way in everything.” 


contession, you 


But 
The people 
of such hard prose as that resemble the 


“T see. The crustaceous persons. 
you are not one of those. 
poets in a single respect at least—they 
are born and not made.” 

Olivia looked fixedly at the speaker 
fora moment. In her full gaze there 
had always been to Massereene a blend- 
which 
made her face wholly different from that 
of any other woman he had met. ** No,” 
she said, slowly and thoughtfully, “I 
was never born to deafen and blind my- 
self thus.” 

‘‘ Never,” Massereene repeated, with 


ing of courage and sweetness 


fervor, ‘‘And this fault. . do you 

mind telling me what it is—or was ?” 
“Oh, it: still zs Its results are an 

incessant reminder No, I will not 


tell you what it is. I don't doubt that 
you have more than half guessed already. 
Rien west plus facile.” 

The long spring afternoon, which had 
been somewhat chilly out of doors, filled 
the luxurious room where they sat with 
a light at once drowsy and cheertul, 
what came to them was bright enough 
sunshine, but folds of lace and velvet 
obstructed its too glaring ingress, A fire 
snapped and sparkled on the silver-grated 
hearth, sending little reddish floods of 
lustre to the big leaves of a tropic plant 
not far away, and making it appear as if 
visited by wizard memories of its own 
equatorial heats. As Olivia sat in one 
corner of a satin couch, with her feet on 
a carpet of richest texture and an arm 
resting upon the most costly of 
broidered cushions, Massereene could not 
but feel how much irony of contrast lay 
between the luxuries of her environment 
and that discontent, that 


em- 


self-scorn, of 
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ravo cuessed her to be 


He leaned a little nearer to her, and 


said * You mean 


VO iP marriage 


She nodded, and looked about her with 
a sudden alarmed expression, as though 
an eavesdropper might be lurking behind 
one of the sereens or arm-chairs. But 
this fang if indeed it had come to her, 
possibly caused the dim, sad smile that 
edged her lips as she now said: 


“Of course that is what I mean. I 


it criticized 

“And with little charity 

‘Not always, perhaps, in the 
manner,” 

‘| have often ¢ 
claimed, ‘‘that it deserved the worst 
odium.” 

He seemed not to know just what in 


‘'s on his part would 





terrogatory ventur 


transgress delicacy With some hesita- 
tion he asked: 
“Was not Mr. 
when you married him ? 
Yes Dying, I thought.” Her head 
watehed the 


bathe the cheek nearer hin. 


Delaplaine very ill 


drooped, and he rOSYV color 


‘If ever 


shame st dined a woman's cheek, he 
thought, ‘itis staining hers now.’ ‘* He 


she went on; 
by a thor 


of feelin 


savs that le deceived me,” 
and here, as though swayed 


oughly new she 


1 impetus 2 
he saw that her 
enkindled. 
he meant to live if he 


had 


his entreaties as a dying 


and 
spiritedly 


raised he r head, 
eyes were 
** He admits that 


possibly could manage it But | 


most 


* } ‘= 
recelved Oniy 


man; I kne iothing of the hope which 


he had of his own recovery. He used 
my father’s name in imploring me to 
become his wife: he offered their long 
friendship of the 
my present consent; he——” 

“Why, this 
you!” Massereene 
grew radiant to Olivia as he thus spoke. 
**T dared actually to blame you,” he 
hurried on, with excited tones, and an 
expression in his eyes full of self-accus 
ing ardor. ‘*‘ Yes, I, who had no earthly 
right, presumed to say that you had 
acted in a way unworthy of your better 


past as a reason for 


completely exonerates 


broke in. His face 
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nature. IT must ask your pardon f 
After having confessed thus much, J 


must bee vou for absolution 


‘But you were right,” said O] 
firmly, measuredly, and with a look of 
unflinching resolve on her face. ** I did 


— 1 ‘ } ; 
violate my better nat 
“Dp | 
But he deceived you; h 


‘He never once clouded my m 








the fact that I would be aiding 1 own 
fortunes In marrying r'} 

all my self-humiliation I don't s 
how L can ever pal lon niyself for c 
il what I believed a death-bed , 





rage, ye tone which J knew would 


greatlhi to wWiy own worl lly adv 1wiTtag 
Y J j 


‘And you would like to b pardoner 
this fault by your own conscience 

ga i 

Massereene clasped lis knee with both 
hands, and bowed his head n 


the attitude would 


- ; 
sme men, opyectl 


Vee] Calic 





uneconvent 


al: hut he Was alway Sas @) iceful 


was natural in his movements, and for 
this reason took liberties with taste while 
managing not to offend it et as 

what do you call your conscience he 








questioned, rive mi nother nan 
for it.” 

*T will,” said Olivia: **God 

“Ah! .. you mean that your religious 


sense eres Out ag 


ainst what you hold as 
the commission of a grave fault 
‘Yes, because with me all sense 
right is religious sense I eannot thi 
of good without I think also of God.” 
“And you 
with you for having 


did?” 


She nodded a sombre | 


believe God is offended 


married as vou 


ttle affirmat 





Then, seeing a slow smile 


his mouth, she exclaimed 


creep about 
protesting 
‘T know it seems absurd enough to you 


who have thought and studied it all, and 





could probably write a book upon it, to 
which ] 
to understand 
chapter. But neither can 
stand my faith;” and as she pronounced 
that final 
see what he would almost have defined 


morrow, of would not be abl 


more than an occasional 
you under 


word Massereene seemed to 
as an expression of holiness flash across 
her face. 

‘*T cannot understand your faith.” he 
said, ‘‘ but Iam by no means without a 
faith of my own.” 
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‘You are an agnostic,” said Olivia; 
‘T heard vou tell my husband so.” 

‘*T told him, yes. It is true.” 

‘‘But you and he are so different! 
He is an agnostic, too, or so he would 
claim. But he always seems to be say- 
ine: ‘Well, if this insoluble that baffles 
ie were really solved, I think we should 
find nothingness behind it.’ You, on 
the other hand, seem at times to have 
chosen a hope for yourself that is enough 
like faith to be her twin sister . . I 
like to hear you talk with my husband 
on these terribly important themes. He 
never conquers you, though he is supple 
and adroit and a combatant to feel in 
dread of. And the reason, Iam assured, 
is simply this: you have a divine con- 
vietion, and the power of presenting and 
advancing it. All his strategies of pes- 
simism and eynicism cannot argue that 
away. 

**T sometimes think that I acquit my- 
self very unphilosophically in those dis- 
cussions,” replied Massereene.  ‘‘ For 
conviction, however it may secretly com- 
fort its possessor, will be apt to make 
him a sorry ally in debate.” 

‘! have not seen it prove so in 
your case,” said Olivia, with earnestness. 
‘Your points always appear admirably 
taxen. Whenever you have talked with 
my husband I have felt as if I might 
come to vour rescue provided you were 
in danger of defeat; but I have never yet 
seen you even moderately jeopardized. 
And surely thac is fortunate, is it not?” 

‘By no means, ’ he returned, smiling. 
‘I should enjoy being so honorably 
reinforced . . . But this trouble of 
yours?” he pursued. ‘Since you are 
capable of imagining to yourself a defin- 
ite individual God, I should faney that 
you might gain comfort from the thought 
of making this Deity some atonement- 
some ” : 

‘** Ah,” Olivia here broke in. ‘‘ That 
is just what I have sought to do!” 

‘“And successfully? I mean, with 
satisfaction to your own wounded con- 
science? ” 

‘No. I have failed — wretchedly 
failed.” 

‘* Failed!” he repeated. 

She had averted her face, but she now 
turned it again toward his own, and laid 
her hand, as she did so, lightly and 


a 


briefly on his arm. The instant she 
spoke he perceived that her voice was 
filled with the tears which had begun to 
swim and glitter in her eyes. 

‘*T—I can’t tell you just now what I 
mean,” she faltered. ‘‘ Perhaps some 
other time I will tell you. I—I would 
like your help—your counsel. But not 
now. Let it be enough, at present, for 
me to answer you by saying that I have 
failed—that the God in whom I believe 
fervently now seems angry with me, as 
with one who has not profited by the 
gifts of fortitude and self-control that 
He gave me in the past. And yet I 
somehow cannot take up the task where 
I have let it fall. Or, if I were willing 
so to take it up, there might be reasons 
against its resumption as before . .” 

‘T understand you,” began Masser- 
eene. * You have—” 

‘‘Never mind what I have done!” 
Olivia broke in, rising. ‘‘ We will speak 
of all this again, no doubt, though I 
—I can’t promise-you at just what hour 
such another talk will suit my humor.” 
She looked down at him with a faint 
smile on her trembling lips and a starry 
plaintiveness in her moistened eyes 
3ut the next minute she had drawn out 
a pretty little bediamonded watch and 
glanced at it. ‘* You came to take me 
to the Academy of Design,” she went on, 
with an immediate alteration of tone. 
‘‘Itis already past four, and I shall need 
at least ten minutes to put on my bon- 
net and wraps. It will be nearly five 
by the time that we get down there 
well, I hope you will not think I have 
quite spoiled our afternoon’s project with 
my aimless commonplaces.” 

‘*T have heard no commonplaces,” 
Massereene answered; ‘‘and I should 
dislike to call what you have said to me 
aimless, because, as I pray you will 
pot forget, a sort of engagement results 
from it.” 

‘* An engagement?” she repeated, puz- 
zledly ‘Ah, yes, Tremember. But 
don't treat 1t as anything like a compact 
between us, ot IT may never be able, 
through sheer nervous reluctance, to 
speak again of the melancholy matter.” 

‘*T hope you will be able—and soon,” 
he said. 

Olivia had glided toward the door. 
She stood for a moment looking at 
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him over one shoulder. 
asked. 

‘* Because I might offer some bit of ad- 
vice not wholly despicable—that’s all.” 

She left the room without a word of 
reply. Massereene paced the floor until 
she returned. He had never so vividly 
seen as now what a mockery and mis- 
ery her life with Spencer Delaplaine had 
proved. If she ever gave him the right 
to counsel her, this young man knew 
(or he now passionately told himself that 
he knew) just what form such advocacy 
would take. He had seen enough of 
the Delaplaine ménage to comprehend 


‘“Why ?” she 


how a sensitive and high-strung woman 
daily suffered under the lash of perse- 
cutions that her own large-mindedness 
alone kept her from resenting. He was 
alive to the painful delicacy of his own 
position, should any real question arise 
of urging Olivia to avail herself of a 
certain expedient; for nothing, as he 
clearly realized, could exceed the diff- 
culty of enacting this rdle with due 
tact and grace, when a little emotion of 
too lightly-bridled a quality might re- 
veal more than the friendly spirit of in- 
tercession which he solely desired to 
exhibit. 

‘She is the most charming woman in 
the world,’ Massereene now somewhat 
excitedly mused, ‘and one of the most 
spotless. In spite of what she believes 
the sin of her marriage, she would have 
made him the loveliest of wives, if the 
old satyr had but permitted . . Live ? 
He may live twenty years yet; and 
meanwhile, age will not wither nor cus- 
tom stale his infinite hatefulness . . If 
she allows me to speak ten words of 
guidance to her hereafter, I know what 
those words will be.’ 

Olivia reappeared about a quarter of 
an hour later, dressed for the visit to the 
Academy of Design. They walked from 
West Tenth Street up Fifth Avenue, 
talking on subjects that seemed to Mas- 
sereene the airiest of trifles after that 
which had preceded them. 
The day was brilliant and salubrious; 
the Avenue rang with the hollow clat- 
ter of high-stepping horses, and from 
open carriages Olivia and Massereene re- 
ceived more than one smiling bow. 
Mrs. Delaplaine’s career during the past 
season had been marked by so much en- 


discussion 


viable notability that a bow from her 
was no less eagerly sought than, in most 
2ases, it was beamingly given. Among 
those who saluted Olivia and her com- 
panion, were Mrs. Satterthwaite and 
Elaine. Mother and daughter were be 
ing driven out to the Park for an airing 
in the prettiest and most chic of landaus 
They were both in mourning, of course, 
and the coachman and footman were’ in 
mourning also. The 
very imposing in its general suggestion 
of strict family adherence to propriety 
decorum and the usage du monde. But 
Olivia did not repress a sad smile as the 
carriage of her aunt and cousin rolled 
by. 

‘** Poor little Lulu!” 
majesty of mourning seems like an over- 
whelming tribute 
what a tiny childish life it commemo 
rates ” Then she bit her lip and 
added, soberly enough, ‘‘It would not 
seem so, I suppose, if any of them really 
cared. But I half believe they have al- 
most, if not quite, forgotten ” ; 

The Academy of Design caused Mas- 
sereene to burst ] 


whole effect was 


she said. ‘Such 


when one recollects 


into an amused laugh 
as they approached it. ‘I find it so 
ridiculously like and yet unlike,” he 
said, ‘‘the Venetian palace it is copied 
from in miniature.” 

Olivia smiled. ‘‘I am afraid we ar 
not going to see anything half as artist 
ically worth our notice inside,” she said 

‘Ts it an inferior exhibition?” he 
asked. 

‘** Oh, I suppose it will be tame enough 
And yet I have no reason to anticipat 
mediocrity. I have not even taken the 
trouble to read the newspaper notices 
upon it; did you?’ 

‘“‘No. It is surely time that we had 
some good artin thiscountry. And, in 
deed, Iam surethat wehave. Since my 
arrival I have met several American art 
ists, and have visited their studios. They 
showed me excellent work, though it was 
mostly in landscape. They complain 
bitterly of the national tendency to do 
just what you have done.” 

‘* And what have I done?” asked Oliv 
ia, as they ascended the handsome mar- 
ble steps leading into the swite of lofty 
and elegant apartments-beyond. 


‘*You have unconsciously fallen iato 


the popular vein of detraction. Before 
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even getting a glimpse of what you come 
to examine as the production of your 
country-people, you have assumed that 
it is to strike you unfavorably.” 

Olivia paused at the centre of the last 
stairway. ‘* Youareright,” she aflirmed, 
with vehemence. ‘I deserve to be both 
reproached and repressed for my unjust 
and unwarrantable prejudice.” 

‘*T meant nothing so severe.” 

“Yes, you did, and I thank you for 
it. I can so easily understand that good 
American artists should groan under the 
burden of indifference which constantly 
oppresses them. Is it such a very heavy 
one? Before we go to look at these 
pictures, tell me what their ground of 
complaint truly is. Do they not say 
that they are forced to struggle against 
foreign competition to a disheartening 
degree?” 

‘That 7s their complaint,” replied Mas- 
sereene, interested by the swift repentance 
that he had awakened, and mentally 
matching it with other tendencies in 
Olivia’s character which he had before 
marked as setting toward a humane and 
kindly estimate of her fellow-creatures. 
‘*They claim,” he continued, ‘ that the 
foreign craze of nearly all American buy- 
ers cruelly stands in the way of their own 
fair appreciation as painters. Mediocre 
canvases, bearing European names, are 
sold here for prices far above any which 
the best native effort may hope to secure. 
They state that the American spirit in 
art is a servile worshiper of imported 
labor. They admit that their cause has 
been defended by certain friendly jour 
nalistic pens; but it has been so defended, 
they declare, without avail. No one 
seems to deny the wrong inflicted upon 
them; but the great public here is like the 
Chancellor in Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ who 
dallied with his golden chain, and smiling 
put the question by.” It does not even 
trouble itself to contradict the fact that 
Smith and Jones, in their studios yonder 
on Fourth Avenue, or just across the 
street in the Young Men’s Christian As- 
soeiation Building, can paint remarkably 
well. But it prefers to decorate its draw- 
ing-rooms, all the same, with the paint- 
ings of Germans and Frenchmen.” 

‘‘And this protest?” said Olivia, 
thoughtfully, as though Massereene’s 
words had impressed her with no slight 


force. ‘‘ Do you consider it founded upon 
a legitimate grievance?” 

‘* Generally speaking, I do. Of course 
there are the incompetent grumblers; 
but then they always skulk at the skirts 
of any reformatory movement. Not 
that this should be called one. The con- 
tempt’ in which good American artists 
are held by those who should aid and 
support them is not, like our lack of 
all Copyright Law, a subject for pro- 
gressive legislation, There is a kind of 
ethical equity which cannot be secured 
either at Albany or Washington. On 
the chance of ultimately gaining this (for 
their descendants if not for themselves) 
our painters must base all future hopes.” 

Olivia woke herself from a little revery. 
‘**Come,” she said, ascending the last 
few steps that remained to be taken; ** let 
us look at everything we find here, with 
thoroughly impartial eyes. Let us mettre 
les points sur les 7’s like the most care- 
ful and incorruptible critics.” 

‘You are a critic, then?” asked Mas- 
sereene, 

‘Yes; why not? [have opinions. Is 
not a critic a man or woman who has 
opinions? ” 

‘“That would make all the world a 
critic.” 

“So it is. Is not everybody forever 
delivering an opinion on somebody elise? 
If it is not expressed about the picture 
you paint, the poem you write, or the 
house you build, it is made to concern 
the man you did marry, the woman you 
didn’t marry, the beauty of your wife, 
the solvency of your husband.” She 
broke into a gay laugh, and waved her 
catalogue to and fro. ‘A eritie? Of 
course I’m one. I do n’t really know any 
more about painting than astronomy; 
but that doesn’t ever prevent me from 
saying fearlessly what I think. Do you 
hold that to be unpardonably impudent?” 

‘* No—for an excellent reason.” 

“What reason?’? 

“Being confessedly ignorant, you 
only say what you think; you don't 
print it, as so many similar critics do.” 

But Olivia misrepresented her own 
taste and knowiedge in an equal degree. 
With her father, in past years, she had 
visited many of the most famous galleries 
abroad. She had acquired that power to 
seize upon the best attributes in a good 
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picture or the superior ones in a picture 
of slender merit, which is less purely in- 
stinctive than resultant from early famil- 
larity with supertine models. 

The various halls, 


her, contained croups of people seat 


opening one into 
anot 
tered over their floors, with an occasional 
pair, such as Olivia and her escort, but 
nowhere the least semblance of a multi 
Three or four weeks had elapsed 
since the Academy had once again tlung 
back its doors to the public, and that, fora 
city whose artistic perc eptions are as lan- 
guid as those of New York, meant quite 
a protracted interval, Olivia 


he herself frankly conceded, 


had been 
betrayed, ass 
into three or four little bursts of eulogy, 
and she was moving onward with her 
companion from one of the large cham 
bers into a second still more spacious, 
when she suddenly became aware of a 
gentleman, catalogue in hand, who ad 
vanced directly toward herself and Mas- 
sercene. The next instant she had seen 
that this gentleman was her husband. 
Such a meeting might have been the 


accidental circumstance concei\ 


most 
able, and it might have been pre-arranged 
The latter ex- 


with vigilant adroitness. 
planation of it now shot through Olivia's 
mind. She had nothing to be in the least 
shamed of or embarrassed at, and yet 
while she stood beside Massereene and 
waited for her husband to approach still 
nearer, she could feel the deepening 
flush of crimson heat her cheeks. 
XX. 

It was a confusion, aloss of savoir 
faire, that she hated herself for expe- 
riencing. She feared that 
would observe it, and she knew that her 
husband would infallibly do so. In an- 
other minute, or less time than that, she 
perceived that he had done so. On his 
own part there was not the faintest rev- 
He came to the spot 
where she had paused, with a tranquillity 
as unruffled as any that she had ever 
seen him show. He shook hands most 
composedly with Massereene, but Olivia 
his cold. undeserting 
gray eye, fixed upon her flushed cheek 
with what her fluttered nerves readily 
construed into relentless exultation. 

‘* Have you come here to look at these 


Massereene 


elation of surprise. 


Was conscious of 
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said. ‘How 


amateurish pictures 7” he 
odd that we should have hit on the same 
day! It speaks plainly for the dullness 
[hardly know 


that I sho 


of the season, does it not? 
any mode of amusement 
not have | referred. 

‘We were just deciding,” said Mas 
reene, ‘that we had Int upon a ver 
agreeable one.” 

d this, 
"What? Truly 


Then he became at onee 


Delaplaine, as he had heai 
his evebrows a little 
he murmured, 
his serene self again. ** Oh, they are not 
al! daubs, of 
them are, that one loses sieht of the 


creditable things.” 


1 
course. but sO many o 


Olivia had striven with her detested 
agitation, by this time, and conquered it 
She felt certain that her color was reced 
ine, and on that aecount she trusted her 
voice. 


The word ‘daub’ issucha very harsh 


one,” she hazarded. Then, satisfied that 


the tones just used were firm asshe wanted 


them to be, notwithstanding those mort 
rapid heart-beats which continued to an 
noy her, she boldly went on: ** We have 
only seen, thus far, the contents of this 
one room. But, for my part, | like several 


paintings very much. I did not suppose 


that American art was in half so flow 
ishing a condition.” 
Delaplaine had on his glasses; li 


lifted one haud and re-arranged them by 
the daintiest of then he 
stared all about him, with a smile break 


movements; 


ing through the hueless edges of his 
lips. 
American 
diswuised superciliousness. i don't 
discover the vaguest 
There is a picture of 
grouped round a stove, grinning at one 
another, in the next room, which 
sibly might merit that name. But it isa 
bitof mongrel crudity, with horrors of col- 
oring and the most precarious draughts- 
manship. Whenever you light on any- 
thing good here, it strikes you as being 
so simply because it is not as bad an im 
itation of modern European masters as 
its ambitious but inefficient author might 
have made it.” He ceased to speak for 
a moment, and his dry laugh sounded 
as shrill as the crackling of fagots in 
a quick breeze. ‘‘American art, indeed! 
Why, the whole affair is like the work 


art 7” he queried with un 


evidence of any. 


some negroes 


pe S- 
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of a lot of pupils in some atelier of 
France or Germany. Even the clever 
landseape men are irritating copyists. 1 
should like to discover a single original 
rush-stroke among them all.” 

Olivia, without reply, passed slowly 
nto the next apartment, whose threshold 
‘as but a few yards away. Delaplaine 
id Massereene followed. She went 
rom picture to picture, gradually col 
ecting herself and feeling the unpalat- 
able certainty augment within her that 
this abrupt appearance on her husband's 
part had been the sly sequitur of some 
deliberate ambuscade, 

Soon she heard her husband speaking 
again, and seemingly close at hand. He 
yas no doubt answering some remark 
which Massereene had just addressed to 
him. 

“Some thinkers deny that there ever 
can be anything like an American liter- 
ature, and they ‘re most probably right. 
Nations cannot be expected to have a 





literature of their own without having a 
language of their gwn. What literature 
has Switzerland or Belgium? As long 
as the same language is spoken in Lon 
don and New York, Liverpool and San 
Francisco, our Letters will deserve but a 
I do n't see how 
anyone who is n't quite besotted with 
patriotic prejudice can refuse to grant 
this. Why, some of the Greek poems 
and plays were written in such un-Attie 
Greek that it would almost have puzzled 
an Athenian; and yet the whole collec 
tion was called Greek literature; no one 
ever dreamed of calling it anything else. 
But as regards American art, that is a 
wholly different affair. We simply want 
to assert ourselves, to be representative, 


single name—colonial. 


to be American, if there 7s anything 
artistically American to be!” 

“And you are inclined to think there 
is not,” said Massereene. In his voice 
Olivia could detect only dispassionate 
inquiry, without the vaguest ring of ei- 
ther approval or censure. 

‘**T can’t see any evidence, from pres- 
ent indications, that such an element ex- 
ists. And if it does, it is abominably 
neglected. Take the figure-painting here. 
It is all—even the strongest of it—weak 
as the struggles of tyros always are. 
Here we have an academy of tyros; I] 
dare say that some of them are gray- 


beards, and have ‘ been at it’ for an age; 
but they ‘re tyros, all the same.” 

‘IT wonder,’ now thought Olivia, ‘that 
he dares talk like this. He may be 
overheard, but even if he is not, how 
ean he know that Jasper Massereene 
does n't secretly regard him as a person 
with whom the mauvaise langue is a 
mere mania? T have never known lim 
so recklessly bitter as he has shown him- 
self of late.’ 

And then a little thrill of dread passed 
through Olivia. What if his mind were 
beset by some malady of which these in- 
temperate condemnations formed the dis- 
cordant prelude ? Her life with him sane 
had been one of enough aggravation and 
dreariness. To what depth of distress 
might not this life sink if he should de- 
velop some cerebral distemper, fraught 
with new ordeal to herself, while at the 
same time exempted from the usual re- 
strictions demanded by violence ? 

She now turned and joined her hus- 
band and Massereene, just as the latter 
was saying: 

‘Your disrelish, Mr. Delaplaine, is a 
besom that sweeps away everything be- 
fore it. For myself, I find some good 
painting here, though some that is both 
tentative and irrational.” 

Delaplaine gave one of his bleak little 
‘Every man who presumes to 
paint the human form should remember 


laughs. 


that though genius may not be teach 
able, anatomy is. Look at that Carlo- 
vingian princess, yonder, praying to her 
barbarous conqueror. You find yourself 
astonished that she should have so little 
feminine vanity as to pray with such ab- 
normal finger-joints. No true woman 
would have done it. She’d have seen 
her captive lord lose his head first.” 

‘That depends upon the captive lord’s 
previous use of his head,” Olivia could 
not resist saying, as she peered at one of 
the smaller pictures in a slightly stooped 
posture. Before her husband could an- 
swer—if he had had such an inelina- 
tion—Massereene began: 

‘‘Allow that there are faulty figure- 
pieces. The landscapes 

But at once he was_ interrupted. 
‘*They ’re mostly either slavish in their 
copying of renowned landscape men 
abroad, or so finical and detailed that 
they suggest a new kind of nature, 
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known and cherished only 

photographic portrayers of it.” 
‘IT do not at all agree with you,” re- 

plied Massereene, with quiet firmness. 


by their 


‘There, for instance, is a landscape by 
— > and he named a painter of more 
talent than fame, whose canvas fronted 
them. 


f 
i 


found nowhere in Europe; this man has 


* Those autumnal tints are to be 


from the woods 
That 
distant hills, that brood 
ing smoky color in the leafy valley, that 


drawn his inspiration 
and fields of his own country. 


mist upon the 


cluster of frosted foliage pluming the 
foreground—they are all American. be- 
yond dispute, and all treated with a lav- 
ish poetical spirit . . At least I think 
so,” finished Massereene, who scarcely 
ever permitted himself to be downright, 
even when convinced that he held the 
ruling side of a discussion. 

“Ah, ves,” responded Delaplaine, with 
a blunt asperity that struck a most un- 
habitual note in his wonted composure, 
‘**T think so.’ That is the usual arbi- 
tration of the judge who has no better 
critical resources. ‘I think so.’ Yes, 
yes, no doubt.” 

This narrowly bordered upon imperti- 
nence, and its recipient answered it with 
a look full of gentle yet assertive dig- 
later, 
he caught Olivia’s eye, and saw there 
a kind of worried pleading which caused 
him speedily to forget her husband's un- 
mannerly rebuff. 

‘He is full of hatred toward Jasper 
Massereene,’ Olivia was then telling her- 
self. ‘I am almost certain, now, that 
he has spied upon us. Behind all this 
scorn of American painting lies a mood 
whose harshness I shall feel the brunt 
of hereafter.’ 

They soon began, all three, to move 
onward, and for quite a long time there 
was no perceptible abatement of Dela- 
Every new 
work that he condescended to notice at 
all he made a target for his most un- 
merciful raillery and disdain. There 
was often so much truth mingled with 
his savagery, that if some adept at short- 
hand could have taken down all that he 
said, and printed it verbatim in a news- 
paper, it would have served excellent- 
ly for an example of the ‘‘ brilliant,” 


nity. But somehow, a moment 


plaine’s inclement verdicts. 


** Slashing” or ‘‘ fearless” criticism of our 
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period. In other words, it was wholly 
uncharitable, and marked by a perspi- 
eacity that reserved its keenest discern 
ments for the worst errors of the artist 
Meanwhile, however, he contrived to 
blend with all his acerbity a vein o 
clear conciliation toward Massereene, It 
soon became apparent that he desired to 
express regret, if nothing like contriti: 

heir tour o 
the five or six apartments before he h 


and they had not finished 
courteousiy asked Massereene whether | 
would not find it agreeable to eive Mi 
elaplaine and himself the pleasur 
his company at dinner that evening. 
Massereene acquiesced, The you 
man may be said never to have formu 
lated his own feelings as regarded ti 


exact terms of his acquaintanceship wit 
Olivia Delapiaine. But it 
well within the 
that he should 
self-introspection as to why he so coolly 
and unalarmedly confronted the pros 
pect of a dinner at the board of he 
Rhadamanthine husband. As it was 
he gave up a partial engagement to dine 
with an Englishman at Delmonico’s that 
same evening. He softened his own 
compunction, after saying am revoir to 
Olivia on the outer steps of the Academy 
by assuring himself that the Englishman 
wasa pushing fellow whom he had always 
thought third-rate in nearly everything 
and that he had not by any means prom 
ised his own presence as an unfailing 


is certainly 
bounds of probabilit 


have indulged a littl 


certainty. For the rest, a memory dwelt 
with him of Mrs. Delaplaine’s last look. 
and so dispelled all further conscientious 
qualms. The look had seemed to say 
‘Do not disappoint; your coming may 
save me untold discomfort.’ Still, this 
was the mere haphazard interpretatioi 
of a most dubious intuition. Mrs. Dela 
plaine (as Massereene soon afterward in 
formed his own thoughts) might have 
intended to do no more than look polite 
sanction of her husband's hospitality. 

Delaplaine’s brougham was waiting 
for him outside the Academy. Masser 
eene had already left them when hus 
band and wife set foot upon the lover 
pavements. Olivia had by this time 
seen the brougham. 

‘*T shall walk down home,” she an 
nounced, very placidly 


* There is not time for you to do so,’ 
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he replied, pulling out his watch and 
ceiving it a glance, ‘‘It is nearly six 
now, and if you wish to dress for din- 
ner——” 

‘T don’t wish to dress for dinner,” 
she interrupted, moving away. ‘‘I shall 
not be late—and I prefer walking.” 

She passed right on toward Madison 
Avenue without offering another word 
or Waiting to hear one. The thought of 
being driven home at Delaplaine’s side 
had become execrable to her; she did 
not know what thrilling insult might 
leave those unmerciful lips of his after 
he and she were once in the carriage to- 
gether. She felt glad that Massereene 
had hurried off up town, to dress, as 
he had told them, for dinner; otherwise 
her husband might have construed her 
present course into some design of see- 
ing the young man again between now 
and dinner-time. ‘I will not look at 
one of the carriages that go past me in 
the avenue,’ Olivia mutely determined ; 
and she did not. If her homeward prog- 
ress was being scrutinized by a pair of 
pursuant marital eyes, she therefore re- 
mained ignorant of it. As for Dela- 
plaine’s late cordiality to Massereene, 
she had grown almost convinced that 
this had been founded upon sham. But 
why the employment of sham? Why 
the invitation to dinner? Had her 
anxiety but conjured empty spectres 
after all? It may even have been that 
the meeting in the Academy of Design 
was accidental. Olivia tried to soothe 
her own troubled sensations by asking 
herself if she had possibly allowed mere 
nervous misgiving to cast a fantastic or 
hobgoblin light over the commonplace. 

She went immediately to her room, on 
reaching home a little before seven. The 
changes that she had decided to make 
in her toilet were slight; she had com- 
pleted them when a servant knocked at 
her door, informing her that Mr. Mas- 
sereene was in the drawing-room and 
that dinner was served. But she had 
scarcely gone out into the hall before 
she perceived her husband coming to- 
ward her from an opposite direction; 
like herself, he was approaching the 
staircase that led below. 

‘You are in time for dinner after ail,” 
he surprised her by most amiably say- 


ing. 


‘*Oh, yes,” she answered, making her 
tones extremely affable, and beginning 
to descend as she spoke; ‘‘I was sure 
that I should be.’ 

‘*L suppose it quite astonished you to 
find me there, at the Academy.” 

‘Well, it seemed a little strange, as 
you said, that we should both have hit 
on the same day—especially as you had 
not mentioned going. But no doubt you 
go every year; do you not?” 

He did not answer, and a minute later 
they both stood in the lower hall. Sud- 
denly, she saw a look of great morose- 
ness and acrimony possess his face, and 
it seemed to her that a cold, bluish light 
leapt electrically from his angered eyes. 

‘*You know very well,” he said _hiss- 
ingly to her, ‘‘ that I went there because 
you and he went—because I saw you 
from my carriage as I drove along—be- 
‘ause I had a most natural curiosity to 

. to learn how this very friendly inti- 
macy was developing.” 

The plain sneer in his last words lost 
its point for Olivia, because of the sup- 
pressed fury that accompanied it. She 
had become so used to his sneering un- 
der conditions of the most entire immo- 
bility that this unusual evidence of ex- 
asperation, and perhaps of burning jeal- 
ousy as well, at once gave a weapon 
to her dauntless young spirit. She had 
never feared Delaplaine, as we know. 
She regarded him now with a look full 
of that rebuke which a larger nature can 
sometimes visually, inexplainably, and 
in a trice, as it were, communicate to a 
smaller one. 

‘* What admirable taste!” she said, un- 
der her breath. ‘‘But I might have 
been prepared for it in you.” She point- 
ed to the closed door of the drawing- 
room, near which they both stood. 
‘“Why ask here, to dine with you, a 
gentleman upon whose acts you have 
played the spy ?” 

He made an enraged gesture. ‘‘ Do 
you want me to speak out what I 
think,” he said, ‘* before him ?—before 
you both?” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘‘If you insulted 
him, he would know how to resent it,” 
she answered. ‘If you insulted me 
in his presence, you would be lowering 
yourself more than a man of your-so- 
cial prudence would be at all apt to do.” 
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Her retort was vibrant with the most 
challenging scorn. She at once went 
forward to the closed door. As she 
placed her hand upon its knob, 
heard him say, in tones replete with agi- 


she 


tation and menace: ‘Take care—take 
care.” 
But she waited to hear no more. She 


felt desperately goaded and stung. In 
another moment she had glided into the 
was there, 
she left the 
door open, expecting that her jusband 
But he did not, and 


drawing-room. Massereene 


and rose as she entered.  $ 


would follow 


she seated herself, indicating by a slight 


her, 


motion that Massereene should do the 
same. 
‘You seein excited,” he 


her, as he dropped upon the sofa at 


murmured to 
her 
side. 

‘T am,” she could not help acknowl- 
edging. 
something most distressing. I 


‘Something has happened 
am not 
sure and then she paused, with a 
break in her voice that her paleness ac- 
while he waited for 
her to speak again. ‘‘My husband may 
make matters unpleasant,” she went on, 
much evenly and calmly. “I 
have just been greatly annoyed by cer- 
tain words that he has addressed to me. 
There are limits to one’s patience. I 
confess that I would not speak thus if I 
had not a fear—an actual fear—lest he 
may seriously embarrass us both by 

But Delaplaine now crossed the thresh- 


centuated to him 


more 


old of the drawing-room. He looked 
perfectly collected and_ host-like. In 
another minute he had shaken hands 


with Massereene, and almost jovially 
congratulated his guest upon the virtue 
of punctuality. 

‘*T believe dinner is served,” he con- 
tinued, with his best bow—the bow that 
had long ago helped to establish him as 
a favorite in the haute volée of a now 
‘“Will you give 
your arm to my wife, Mr. Massereene ?” 
he continued, with a_ little burst of 
laughter. ‘I will walk unaccompanied 
behind you. I will imagine that I have 
on my the most delightful and 
charming lady in town except our host- 
ess Now, there’s a compliment to 
my wife, Massereene; isn’t it? And 
rather creditable for an old fellow past 
sixty, eh? What do yeu think of it for 


dead-and-gone epoch. 


arm 
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a proof that I’m the shining type of a 
model husband ?” 

Olivia slipped her hand into Mass 
eene’s proffered arm. The hand tr 
bled and she could not 
that he was conscious of this betraya 
‘What does it all mean 
questioning herself, 


but be aw 


* she was silei 
* Will some hom 
thine soon occur, or does he 
to tort ; 
ine tortured me in the old 


ine in a 


many months 7’ 
But as the 
plaine gave no sign 
such 


dinner sroceeded, Lt 
of adopting 
painful course. twas not | 
however, before he had turned the e 
versation between Massereene and hi 
1] 


self 

nel. And by degrees his 
views clouded his 
more darkly, till Massereene, accustom 
to all 
English 
help exelaiming : 

‘You denounce as 
who insist upon that * one far-off divine 
event to which the whole 
moves.’ But why are they more dar 
ingly @ prior? than those who affirm the 
direct contrary, granting that both sides 
dispense with Revelation as a kind of 
supernatural support ¢ Is it not, when 
all has been said, dogma for dogma 
Only, have not the optimists the best of 
the dispute? For my part, I maintain 
that they have—immeasurably.” 

“Ah,” replied Delaplaine, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘if you have the 
remotest intention of beginning to jus 
tify and account for the whole absurd 
series of phenomena we eall life on 
grounds of transcendentalism, you will 
find me a rather tough contestant. You 
might as well quote Bishop Butler or 
Paley to me, and have done with it.” 

‘‘T have no intention of quoting either 
author,” replied Massereene. ‘ My belief 
is something quite thei 
elaborate efforts to personal 
Divinity.” 

‘“You mean—your belief in a personal 
Divinity?” 

‘‘No; I neither believe nor disbelieve 
there.” 

‘* Ah, of course. From the purely ag- 
nostic vantage-gronnd I should speak in 
the same consistent 


; ’ 7) 1 
Into a somewhat philosophie chat 


materialis 
discourse more wma 


forms of argument 


Prields, 


anone tils 


could 


university 
those 


autocratic 


creation 


from 
prove a 


apart 


terms of formula 
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But a minute ago you mentioned your 
belief. Am I to understand by this word 
your faith in the posthumous continuity 
of all human life, with results that throw 
satisfying light upon every present mys 
tery? or, conversely, your denial that all 
is futility, with blind forces flung acci 
dentally together to create consciousness 
at the beginning, and the disruption of 
these forces, with annihilation of con 
sciousness, at the end?” 

‘You are certainly to understand my 
denial,” declared Massereene, *‘* that life 
is any such terrible travesty as this. A 
hundred signs point oppositely.” 

‘Give me one,” said Delaplaine, while 
he selected a plump Spanish olive and 


1 


began to nibble it. 

rhe existence of mind as an apex, a 
terminus, of nature’s many grades and 
degrees of performance. Man's possi 
bility of progression is boundless. His 
livine destiny cannot be misinterpreted. 
e has but to speak, to think, to feel, 
and he has suggested his own heirship 
to eternity.” 

Delaplaine smiled, while he still made 
little bites at his olive with his white, 
well-preserved teeth, holding it in a gin- 
gerly way between thumb and finger. 

‘Bah, my dear fellow, you talk like 
a poet. Candidly, if I had my say, I 
should render all people who were tried 
and found guilty of being poets, unable 
either to inherit or purchase property, 
besides taking away their privileges at 
the polls. The truth is simply this: for 
about five thousand years past, man has 
been ceaselessly endeavoring to find out 
whence he came, whither he is going, 
and why he is here at_all.” 

‘‘ He has probably been doing it for a 
much longer time than five thousand 
years.” 

‘*Oh, we’ll say two or three millions, 
if you please. I dare say it took a very 
great while longer for the ape to reach 
even the rudimentary human biped. But 
we know that man’s inquiries as to the 
whence and whither of his fate have 
certainly been going on for about that 
period of five thousand years. And in all 
the monstrous interval thus employed, 
what has he learned? Nothing. He has 
prostrated himself before the gods of 
many and many aseparate theogony. He 
has spilled seas of blood in the defence of 


ai 
T 
H 


his different creeds. But to-day the sphinx 
holds the secret just as firmly as ever. 
Now, in this nineteenth century, we are 
beginning to make up our minds that 
there is no secret at all. We are concern- 
ing ourselves with matter, and we are 
gradually arriving at the rational coneclu- 
sion that matter begins everything and 
ends everything.” 

‘Do you imply, then, that we are ap- 
proaching atheism?” 

se Yes.” 

Oh,” eried Olivia, ** that is horrible 
even to think of!” 

Delaplaine took no notice of her ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ All the great modern think- 
ers,” he went on, addressing Massereene, 
“are atheists at heart. They pretend that 
they are not, but science is their gospel ; 
and science, the more facts that she gath- 
ers, grows the more certain of how many 
picturesque falsehoods have been cireu 
lated in the name of metaphysics.” 

‘** Science pauses at the unknowable,” 
said Massereene, ‘‘ but she does not pre- 
sume to postulate beyondit. She leaves 
the spiritual part of the question alone, 
and rightly. But she does not, for this 
reason, assert that no vast realm of mar- 
velous supervision lies outside her pow- 
ers of perception or analysis. I remem- 
ber no instance among the writings of 
these thinkers to whom you have alluded 
where they can be credited with stating 
that a supreme Providence fails to over- 
look and direct the whole inscrutable 
plan.” 

‘*No, they do n’t state it, but what do 
they infer?) Far more than that, what 
does the immense misery and sorrow in- 
flicted upon the race at large infer? Itis 
when we take a broad view of this ‘ in- 
scrutable plan’ that we discern how faint, 
how feeble is the testimony it furnishes 
of an intelligence in the least concerned 
with its welfare. Millions of people are 
now staggering, throughout the globe, 
under a yoke of drudgery. <A few are 
prosperous and comparatively happy in 
all lands. Disease fastens upon those 
whom affection guards, dragging them 
to untimely death. Nature, the inveterate 
enemy of mankind, destroys by earth- 
quake, cyclone, malarial infection, pest, 
shipwreck and the numberlessills through 
which she is ever proving to us that the 
sentimentalists have lied about her sym- 
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pathy and her kindliness. Science con- 
quers her dumb, stolid enmity in the 
steamship, the railway, the telegraph, the 
telephone. But Nature, still an unlaid 
foe, inflicts her innumerable ills upon the 
race. Meanwhile, prayers and hymns of 
worship go up from the churches, and 
what answer do they receive? None. We 
find in ourselves the sole remedy for the 
enormous misfortune of existence. And 
it is a very meagre one. Our hospitals 
and asylums keep from us, in centres of 
civilization, the full sadness and horror. 
Our prisons aid, too, for they hide the 
moral maladies as well as they can. 
Something perpetually compels man to 
hope, to bear up—to eat his dinner, when 
he can get it, and not fix too acute a gaze 
upon the general wretchedness of his lot. 
He is really a captive, cursed with a dur- 
ance that has clutched him for the crime 
of having been born. But he is more 
than a mere captive, since he is one con- 
tinually under sentence of death. And 
those whom he loves are under a like 
sentence; at any moment they may be 
torn from him, making his custody still 
more like the caprice of a tyrant. When 
he sees the whole despotism in its darkest 
hues and has the boldness to affirm life 
the unsolicited oppression that it is, he 
receives the condescending commisera- 
tion of those who wilfully darken their 
sight and stuff their ears. He is called 
‘morbid’, and ‘unhealthy’, and ‘a 
brooder.’ By shibboleths like these he 
is denounced and silenced. Poets foam 
at the mouth before him in their illogical 
epilepsies which they call ‘ divination.’ 
Religion tries to crush him with its tomes 
of ‘revealed truth.’ He is only a poor 
wretch of a pessimist. Hecan’t hear the 
music of the spheres, or the choruses of 
the seraphim. He can hear other sounds, 
however—very earthly ones, like groans 
and sobs and cries for help. He is com- 
pelledto cloak his ‘morbidness,’ or his 
most influential friends will cut him, and 
that may be a question of his bread-and- 
butter. But all the while, poor fellow, 
he has only told the truth about life. 
It’s a king with a coffin for a throne, 
death herself for a queen-consort, despair 
for a prime-minister, and religion for a 
court-jester .. . There’s poetry for you, 
Massereene, as you seem to be fond of 
the muse.” 





It would be impossible to convey the 
real effect of these sentences as they fell 
from Delaplaine’s lips, each one being 
spoken with an air of indifference, if not 
positive languor. His voice never once 
rose above the most ordinary conversa- 
tional pitch; and, delivered with a glacial 
disregard of all rhetorical parade, every 
phrase he uttered seemed to acquire a 
new pungency. 

‘‘T am fond enough of poetry,” re- 
turned Massereene, ‘‘ but not of that 
kind—one which reminds me of a cer- 
tain French poetic school that prides it- 
self upon wholly ignoring the spiritual 
side of life. I that I cannot 
honestly contradict anything you have 
said; but there is to me proof of the in- 
finite meaning and potency of life in the 
thought that two diverse lines of vision 
may touch it in such totally varying 
ways. The unhappiness that afflicts hu- 
manity is broken by gleams and flashes 
of the most exquisite joy and content- 
ment. Scarcely a single man has ever 
lived who can not truthfully assert this 
of his mortal career. But when he lives 
unselfishly, when he nurtures within his 
own soul impulses of generous concern 
with the misfortunes and misdeeds of 
his fellows, then, in proportion as he 
grows less occupied by personal fears 
and hopes, the more does he realize how 
magnificent may be the incumbency 
which before has seemed so doom-like 
and so dispiriting. The finer agnosticism, 
then, offers him beautiful rewards for 
perished orthodox faith. He compre 
hends that to live duteously, sacrificial- 
ly, cannot be to live in vain. He finds 
that even though the farther side of the 
grave may hold an eternal void and 
blank, this side of it teems with a poten- 
tial godliness. Reason may repulse with 
its insuperable bounds, but the deeper 
that he probes the sources of philan 
thropy the clearly he 
aware from what sacred fountainheads 
these have sprung. Where one may dis 
cern such riches of spirituality as those 
manifest in a chaste, altruistic life here 
on earth, it does not seem hard to let 
imagination do reason’s work, and point 
to some statelier disembodied condition. 
Still, evolution, from the marvels it has 
already shown us, may mean so glorious 
a rise, for the race if not for the indi 


confess 


more becomes 
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vidual, thatin the mighty pulse and push 


of this great energy alone may lie our 


sole attainable heaven.” 

‘You are laudably cautious,” loitered 
Delaplaine, watching the almost rapt 
look that had overspread his wife’s face 
her part 
ed lips, her glistening eyes, and the tender 

mor of either nostril—though Olivia 

is herself quite unaware of having 
ovoked his attention. *‘* You outline 
Paradise for the race and not for the 
dividual. And evolution is to bring 
out all that millennial state of things, 
i? How about dissolution, then? This 
elatively small sun and tiny earth of 
later, according to 


while Massereene had spoken 


ws will sooner or 
he very law you instance, be two cin- 
Astron- 
my assures us that many a solar sys 
i has burned itself out, and that the 
dark and frozen 


ers, Whirling through space. 


nementoes of these are 
vorlds, which swing round their dark 
ind frozen luminaries in the most ghastly 
vray conceivable, Here is the priceless 
lesson that evolution teaches us! I fail 
to see the necessity of progression and 
imelioration, if it 
based on such perishable foundations.” 
*‘T am far from believing that the in- 
dividual is cut off from all entity after 
death,” Massereene replied, while a shade 


brings us a heaven 


of annoyance crossed his face at being, 
is it struck him, maliciously miscon- 
strued.  ‘* How can touch 
subjects except he does so in a specula- 
tive fashion? If I were to put my creed 
in a few words, I should say that I am 


one these 


an agnostic, but a very reverentia! and 
No tidings may yet have 
this 
should by no means be comfortless.” 

** Comfortless!” eried Olivia, wholly 
forgetting herself and stretching forth 
one hand until it rested on Massereene’s 


idealistic one. 


reached us, but on account we 


‘ET am not comfortless, but ah, 
make me if I 
tidings had reached us!” 
with 
drew her hand away; she had caught 
her husband’s eye and its cloudy look 
had make her guiltily conscious of what 
was, after all, the most harmless bit of 
friendliness. 
‘We three,” 
What with the air of a 
wishes to fill an awkwerd pause, ** rep 


wrist: 
how miserable it would 
thought no 


She paused, and flushing cheek 


said Massereene, some 


person who 
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resent three separate forms of mental 
growth.” 

‘Decidedly separate—in my _ wife’s 
case,” muttered Delaplaine, with a sting- 
ing dryness. ‘But women would be 
lost without religion, I suppose. I can’t 
recall any who did not possess it and 
were not more or less depraved.” He 
from the table; dessert had 
Olivia was prepared to 
have him propose a cigar with Masser- 


how rose 


been served: 


ecne upstairs in the library. 3ut, to 
her surprise, he said: 

“LT have an engagement which will 
detain me for two hours or so. I must 


be among a lot of financial fellows by 
nine o'clock to discuss the advisability 
of a government loan which I have al- 
ready made up my mind not to be at 
all advisable. I would much prefer to 
remain here and talk with 
tangible and mundane matters—in my 
materialistic way.” He shot a furtive 
look at Olivia while ending the last sen- 
She understood (or believed that 
she understood) this look, as signifying 
that his own side of 
with Massereene had visibly if 
silently disapproved by her. And, in- 
deed, she had loathed both to wateh and 
to listen while he vented what she con- 


vou of less 


tence, 


the conversation 
been 


sidered his odious ideas and theories. 
It had occurred to her, once or twice, 
that he might have some desire to show 
Massereene in a worsted and humiliated 
plight, stricken by the 
Delaplaine logic. But. if 
taken a whole arsenal of such weapons, 
brilliant 
adept in their use, to have made Olivia’s 
firm faith waver or tremble. 

Her husband now went on, still ad- 
dressing Massereene: ** [ must apologize 
for this exit; but probably 
you won ‘t mind letting Mrs. Delaplaine 
have your society for the next hour or 
so.” (Those last few words were, for 


lanees of the 
would have 


each one wielded by a most 


sulmary 


Olivia, fairly steeped in the most acrid 
sure my wife will 
not object to your smoking; but my li- 
brary, if you will allow me to say it, is 


sareasm.) “*T am 


the pleasanter room for that... Ed- 
ward ” (tothe butler) ‘** you know where 
my cigars are to be found... It is 
possible that [ may return before you 
depart. Butin case I do not, I will say 
vood-evening now 
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Olivia all averse 
to ascending 
into her 

Delaplaine’s 


she should do so 


Was not at 
with 
husband's 


Massereene 
library. 
proposition — that 
astonished 
her almost as much as_ his 
sudden withdrawal from the 
dinner-table. But his appear 
ance in the Academy of De 
sign and his invitation to her 
companion afterward had both 


been astonishing. This third 
little coup de thédtre. as she 


could not 
ing it, was productive of a still 
greater amazement. 

‘IT doubt if he has 


help secretly think- 


any en 


gagement whatever,’ she now 
said to her own thoughts. ‘He 


wishes to mystify, to bewilder 
me by a little train of eccen- 
tricities. Perhaps he has seen 
that he cannot wrangle success- 
fully with Massereene and not 
become merely insolent, so con- 
cludes to retire and brood over 
some new means of provoking 
my future irritation.” 


“You have never seen this 
room 7?” she said with a forced 
lightness to Massereene, after * 


they had entered the library. 

‘It is pretty, is it not 7” ; 
pretty.” her - 
The 
lamp, and one or two dim-lit 
gas-jets in the chandelier above 
it, threw just the requisite illu- 
mination upon rich-toned walls, 


** Exceedingly 


guest answered. shaded 


low book-cases, infrequent yet 
rare objects of ornament, and 
carpet, rugs, table-cloth and tap- 
admirably 
Across a 


estries of the most 
harmonious hues. 
wide doorway at some distance 

from the commodious chairs in which 
Olivia and Massereene now seated them 
selves hung a dark, heavy curtain of 
velvet on rings attached to a gilded rod. 
Beyond this curtain, lay Delaplaine’s own 
suite of apartments. Olivia had not the 
faintest suspicion that her husband had 
not already left the house. She and Mas- 
sereene had talked together in the dining- 
room over their fruit and coffee for at 
least a quarter of an hour after Dela- 
plaine had disappeared. They had said 





anothe? 


very ordinary things to one 
When the 


and now, man at her sid 
made reference to their brief colloqu: 
just before dinner, his quiet but serious 
change of subject affected her with 
startling sense of abruptness. 

‘You spoke there, in the drawing 
room,” he began, ** of a certain fear that 
seemed to bear husband's 
forthcoming Well, vo 
were agreeably disappointed, were yo 


not? He did not make matters unpleas 


upon your 


behavior 
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ant, after all—unless one takes into con- 
sideration your dislike of his cheerless 
tenets and canons.” 

“Those chill me whenever I am ob 
liged to hear them,” she answered. ** But 
no it was not to them that [ alluded. 
* But now her 
voice sank, while the color slowly dved 
her “Well, [T can't tell it.” she 
broke off impetuously. ‘Never mind 
what he said or did—or threatened.” 

* Threatened 7” repeated 
very sharply, and with an unmistakable 


He had been saying 


face 


Massereene 


note of query in his tones. 
“7 . . . 6 
She gazed steadily into his dark, man 
ful face. How | 


capable he looked of 
bravely defending 


one for whom he 
eared! But she drooped her eyes a mo 
ment afterward. 
‘Threatened, IT mean, to 
me in your presence. 
Here she again lifted her eves and gave 
a little perturbed laugh. ** Dear, dear, 
[am always wanting’ to talk of 
thine else’ 


to distress 


No matter how.” 


“some 
with you lately, am I not ?” 

‘IT should like to talk of something 
else,” said Massereene, staring down at 
the ruby end of the cigar which she had 
herself lighted for him not long 
‘IT wonder, though, if you will think 
now a for it. Perhaps you will 
[ shall remember that you prom 
ised me your confidence, but I shall not 


time 
not 


seek to force from you, however gently, 
its expression. Entre larbre et lécorce 
eC Die tte 2 pas le doigt.” 

“You 


atone for my 


about how I 
fault—the fault of my 
marriage—and how I failed 7” 
* Yes,” he 
There was quite a long pause between 
them now. 


mean strove to 


answered. 


Olivia had lowered her eves 
and somehow it seemed to him 
who watched her as if their @lance had 
fallen upon the wedding-ring that shone, 


again, 


among others, from the small white knot 
which 


1 


her clasped hands were making 
in her lap. And presently she began to 
speak, without altering either her atti 
tude or her countenance. 

‘T told myself that I had committed 
asin by marrying as I did. But I had 
bowed my head under the yoke, and ] 
must wear that yoke with fortitude until 
death 
dened 
full 


disbur 
endure’ the 
own 


his death, most probably 
me of it. . would 


consequences of my sordid 





OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. 


piece of ambition; I would neither fling 
nor murmur . . At first it 
God had already forgiven me .. (¥ 


seemed as 


see, | cannot speak of God in your Wa 
when I think of Him at all He is a] 
ing, breathing presence to me, and in ; 
sympathetic human as H 


sense as 
in other senses divine.) But soon I d 
covered how greatly Thad erred. A ve 
hard task was before me.” She no 
spoke on for many minutes, deseribit 
the humiliation, impertinence and ge 
erally deplorable treatment to 
during months and 
marriage, Spencer Delaplaine had si 
jected her. 

‘But at 


broke down; I gave way. 


whi 


last,” she pursued, ** I 
I could star 
no need of n 


it no longer. There is 


telling miseral 
But it « 
occur, and with the débdcle of my stro 


you just why this 


collapse of mine occurred, 


self-scourging resolves, I grew desperat: 
and disdainful. I amazed him by th 
heat intensity of my revolt. 
poured out my reproaches upon him; | 


warned 


and 


him that except on certain cor 
ditions [ would not 
but would go to my 


live under his roof 

aunt, Mrs. Ottar- 
son Well, circumstances arranged so 
had 
refused to 


that a particular demand which he 
made of me and which L had 
grant, could neither be enforced nor dis 
regarded, A kind of 
been the result. 
when his 


compromise has 
There are times, how 
ever, treatment makes me 
dread a recurrence of those former piere 
ing ageravations And | 
sutfer them to be resumed 
senting them .. I told 
that I—I deem it tell regarding 
his methods of rendering me unhappy 


cannot 
without 1 
have 
best to 


you all 


If they are resumed, do you not think it 
would be wiser for me to leave him ?” 
To him ?” 


ina meditating tone 


echoed Massereene 
Yes!” he 


denly burst forth, his voice ringing as if 


leave 


] 
sud 


a transport of passionate pity had seized 

him. ‘* By all means, ves!” 
‘This is your advice to me 7?” 
“Tt is my advice.” 
‘You do think it 

pardonable weakness in me, after having 


not would be un- 
entered into such a marriage of my own 
free will, to 

“Oh, 


springing to his feet. 


absurdity!” cried Massereene, 


‘Your own free 


months after their 
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il? Why, has not your own story 
ide it as plain as day to me that you 
re deceived, played upon, absolutely 
leviled by that man and your two 
irtless aunts? You, almost a child! 
[do n’tthink you understand the strength 
the influence that they exerted. I be- 
ve there is hardly a girl living who 
ould not have vielded under the stress 
such persuasion as that brought to 
‘ar upon you then! I——” 
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He paused, for Olivia had given a 
quick, shrill ery, and risen. She was 
looking toward the large velvet curtain 
at the farther end of the chamber. It 
had been partially withdrawn, and with 
his face showing very pale indeed against 
its dusky background, Spencer Dela- 
plaine was standing just in front of it. 
He had heard every word of the recent 
conversation between Olivia and Mas- 


sereene. 


TO BE CONTINUED. } 


AN OLD CHURCH. 


BY MARY GAY 


FIVE miles above Newport News, the 
wan Creek debouches into the Jimes 


P 
River. The James is here a noble stream. 
The creek, with its broad mouth clasped 
by the wooded peninsulas, gives it the 
aspect of a lake. Further up, the land 
hugs the creek more closely, and the 
long marsh-grass coils like a snake in 
the centre. Then the course becomes 
more circuitous. The Luray floating up 
on the tide seems now about to graze its 
nose on the bank, and now to bury it in 
the tieklish @rass. 

Pagan Creek is a tide-water stream, 
with aspirations to be called a river, in 
order to swell the noble army after Con- 
eressional appropriations for dredging. 
Its name is as English as neighbor- 
ing Jamestown, York or Isle of Wight 
through which it drags its length. While 
these excite affectionate recollections of 
the mother country, Pagan Creek indi 
cates the pious horror of the colonists 
at the Indian villages fringing the banks. 
The early settlement of Virginia was 
more largely a missionary enterprise 
than its close association with tobacco 
seems to warrant. In 1588 Sir Walter 
Raleigh gave £100 for the propagation of 
Christianity. The patent of Virginia in 
1606 urges in the words of the. king that 
‘all persons should kindly treat the 
savages in those parts, and use all proper 
means to draw them to God.” 

Of the first church, Captain John Smith 
writes in his History of Virginia: ‘I 
well remember we did hang an awning 
(which is an old sail) to three or four 
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trees, which did shadow us from the 
sun; our walls were rails of wood, our 
seats unhewed trees, till we cut planks; 
our pulpit a bar of wood nailed to two 
neighboring trees.” Indeed, the pious 
zeal of the early colonists in their re- 
ligious observances was no less than that 
of the Puritans, although it has not. as- 
sumed so much prominence. The third 
charter granted to the Virginia company 
states that its object is “the reclaiming 
of people barbarous to civility and 
humanity.” Later in the century, the 
William and Mary College, which was 
intended for the schooling of Indians as 
well as for the children of the colonists, 
was erected. Lone before this, in 1619, 
an attempt was made to establish a col- 
lege at Henrico; an effort put to naught 
by the massacre of 1622. 

None of the early colonies show 
more rapid and enthusiastic increase of 
churches. This seems to have taken 
place systematically. About every fif- 
teen miles is the remnant or the record 
of one of these early churches. These 
were established for the benefit of the 
plantations, or hundreds as they were 
sometimes called, and before the division 
into parishes, 

A corner of the old tower of the ruined 
chureh at Jamestown still stands. This 
was not one of the earliest buildings, 
but was erected after the destruction of 
Jamestown by fire during Bacon’s Rebell- 
ion, and was probably the fourth chureh 
Of one of the earlier 
churches, Strachey gives a pleasing ac- 


in succession. 
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count, and mentions that the font placed 
below the pulpit was in the shape of a 
So poetical a faney is this that 
we are almost prepared to learn further 


that the 


Cahoe, 


* Lord-Governor and Captain 
; 


General doth cause it (the chureh) to be 


kept passing sweet. and trimmed up with 
divers tlowers.” Here services were held 
twice on Sunday and once on Thursday, 


Moreoy er. 


ten and four. 


every day the bells rang at 


summoning the men to 
prayer 
teligious services. indeed, mingled 
with all the daily duties of the colonists 
The laws divine, moral and martial. left 
nothing unprayed over, Strachey re 
lates that always before going to their 
labor, the men, with tools in their hands, 
praved for a blessing on the day’s work. 
At nine o'clock 
all went into the 
ice. Midday 


] 


‘el lr wy . 
O CLOCK, WOPrK De 


with beat of drum, they 
church to hear sery 
At two 


anagainsandatsix, with 


Was given to rest. 


tap of drum, the workmen once more 
filed into church for evening praver 
After watch was set, pravers were again 
made, asking for protection daring the 
night Th Ss Was peremptory \fter 


the bell had ceased ringing, it was the 


duty of the captain of the wateh to visit 


all the 1 


every Inmate had gone to church, and 


muses of the town and see that 


if not to command his attendance. Such 
instructions parallel the blue laws of the 
them 


} 


nence of the church in all the 


Puritan. In we see the promi 
affairs of 
life, and can account for the permanence 
and nobility of the structures in this 
part of the country, such as we find no 
where else. 

St. John’s Church at Hampton makes 
one of this early group. Three 
over the shell road from Olu Point Com 
fort, it shares, with Monroe 
and the Normal School at Hampton, the 
attractions of the vicinity. This, ** the 
new church of Kichotan,” is the third 
of its name, the first dating from 1610, 


miles 


Fortress 


three years after the arrival of John 
Smith. [It is erected on what is now 
known as the old Pembroke farm. Al 


though it has suffered more—the British 
having brutally misused it in the War 
of 1812 
cal continuity better, than most of the 
The present church was 
and remains to-day an 


it has preserved its ecclesiasti 


1 1 
early ehurenes 
built in 1638, 
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almost unique specime n of brick] hy! 
The bricks are Enelish, and of unu 
length and thickness. They ave laid 


ternately lengthwise and endwis¢ 
accent this arrangement, the ends are c% 
ered with a gray, enameled @laze 4 


An opalesc 


] 


rPrOUnA 


etfect is quite Interesting 
knot of color seems to be set in ¢ 
like forms, making a red bac 
fora jewel in relief. The fine old eh 

at Williamsburg Crown 


an example of the same way of 


built by the 
brick, but is by no means so. brilliant 
effect. 

The 
recently reconstructed 


interior of St. John's has. be 


vice rthe recto 
ship of Rev. J. J. Gravatt. on a par wi 


the most tasteful of moder. church: 
Among its newer adornments is a staine 
| 


olass window in memory of Pocahontas 


who is still the princess of Eastern Vin 


einia, In spite of the recent assaults of 
wn idol-destrovine Lo" The subject 
the baptism of Pocahontas, taken fron 


the painting in the Capitol at Was 
to But what makes it spe 


icant is that it is 


girls and boys at the Hampton Norn 
School Minds att ied to 4 poe 
and romance of facts recurrent a CO 
plementary, will find fruitful sugeestic 


in this framment of a evel 
ton. 
The churchyard, through which 


embankment was thrown up during the 


late war, remains with myrtle and ivy 


rioting over the tombs It is intended 
to restore it to the quiet beauty of old 
St. Paul’s churchyard in Norfolk, whieh 
is ideal in its ivy-wreathed tombs. One 
may suggest here to the gay throne that 
annually gathers at Old Point Comfort, 
that it would be a graceful act to disport 
in some entertaining fashion, such as 
people of leisure so well understand, on 
behalf of the effort to restore and beau 
tify old St. John’s churchyard 

Four miles from where the Luray lies 
moored, under the bluffs of the old town 
of Smithfield, stands the third of this 
group, but the third in sequence only, 
not in point of time. Since the destruc 
tion of the old cathedral at St. Augus 
tine, and with the exception of the old 
adobe cathedral at Santa Fé, St. Luke's. 


Isle of Wight oldest 
Christian 


County, is the 
monument i 


1 this country ’ 
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“THE OLD BRICK CHURCH 


ithout doubt, it is the oldest Protestant 

rela on this continent, 

Old families, who have held the soil 
yoover two centuries, whose descend 
ints are still among the leading parish 
Old 
sit was called, was built 


mers, cherish a tradition that the 
syick Church,” a 
hn 1632. some 


For generations, mem 


ers of such a family have been clerks 
f the county court, and one of them, a 
Mer. Young, now an elderly man, says 
that his father remembered seeing, when 


a boy, in one of the old) vestry-books 


vhich had been hid in a cave from the 
Knglish, and thereby mildewed almost to 
disintegration, that the date of the build 
ing was 1632. Bishop Meade gives cre 
dence to this date in his valuable history 
of the early church in Virginia. The 
difficulty of the position in the absence 
of positive proof, lies in the improbabil 
ity that only twenty-five years after the 
lirst settlement at Jamestown, so im- 
portant and imposing a structure could 
have been built by colonists struggling 
their wild 


to maintain existence Ina 





* FROM THE NORTH-EAS 


country and surrounded by a treacher- 
ous enemy. 

The probable solution is, granting the 
date 1632, that after the visit of the Goy- 
ernor, Sir George Yeardley, to Kurope, 
in 1619, the 
enterprises of the colonists became so 


interest in the religious 
ereat that contributions to them became 
a fashionable mania in England. We 
read in that vear of such liberal bene- 
factions as ** Mrs. Mary Robinson, for a 
chureh in Virginia, £200;° ** Dust and 
Ashes, £550:° ** Nicholas Ferrar, £330:” 
* For a communion service, £30:° with 
a number of kindred records which have 
been collected by Bishop Meade. The 
massacre of 1622, which prostrated the 
colony on the right bank of the James, 
did not reach these on the left bank. 
There the energies of the colonies were 
not demanded to re-establish themselves, 
but devoted to improvement. 

There is no doubt but that the brick 
church took the place of some earlier 
ruder structure, as was the ease in the 


other parishes. When the moment for 
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re-building came, it was done not only 
in the substantial manner that marks 
colonial work, but as demanded by the 
exigencies of the place and time. Ap 
proaching from the front, the church 
has the massiveness and frowning as 
pect of a fortress. 

The situation appeals to the imagina 
tion. The church stands high in the 
centre of a romantic grove of oaks, wal 
nuts and slender, stately syeamores, like 
a faithful guardian over the silent popu 
lation sleeping at its feet. I 
disproportioned to the nave in its mass 


The tower Is 


iveness and strength, except in the rear, 
where the peaked roof climbs up half 
its height. taking off somewhat from the 
“size of the tower. Its dimen 
sions are fifty feet high and 
nineteen feet square, the walls 
two feet and a half thick at the 
base, losing as the vy ascend. it 
is entered by a round-arched 
opening, and two port-holes on 
either side add to its fortified 
Above was the old 
vestry-room, lighted by double- 
lancet windows. sull 


aspect. 


above were two look- 





THE TOWER OF THE 





CHURCH. 


outs of similar form; the whole top) 
by a peaked roof and crowned by 
weather vane. This weather-vane is 
wrought-iron, in the form of an ensi 
with curious ornaments at the ed 
resembling a fleur-de-lis It is ridd 
with bullets like a battle-flag but 
the chureh, is wrought for centuries 
The nave is buttressed between 
double-lancet windows, brought witl 


a round arch These buttresses retire 
two divisions, marked by steps. This 
fr 
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detail throughout 
church. In the same 
uimer, the crest of the nave 
us the tower, and the east 
d is carried to its place in 
‘cessive steps. 
But the glory of the church is its 
eat east window. This is twelve by 
chteen feet, crowned by a semi-cireular 
ch, and sub-divided by brick molding 
to two sections, above which is a 


favorite 


iple series of kites filling the arch. 
iat this window originally contained 
ained glass in scriptural subjects, we 
ive on the authority of an old lady 
ho remembers, when a child, seeing 
igments on her father’s place, which 
ere said to have come from the old 
rick church. In the last effort to use 

e chureh, this window was bricked up 

ith the exception of two lights, and 
tso remains. But this cannot hide its 
beauty of proportion, nor prevent us 
rom imagining what it must have been 
to the ehureh. 

It seems almost ineredible that the 
early history of a chureh which must 
iave had the importance that its strue- 
ture indicates should be so obscure. The 
late until a few months ago, as we have 
seen, Was only a matter of tradition. This 
has been effectually cleared by one of 
the summer storms which beat down the 
roof and with it a portion of the south- 
east wall. Among the debris both with 
out and within the wall, two bricks were 
found. One of these was whole, bearing 
the date 1632, evidently, in the opinion 
of those best capable of judging, stamped 
in before the brick was burned. The 
other had been broken into three pieces; 
of these, only two were found: one 
showing the figure 1, the other 2, the 
numbers between not having been. re- 
covered. These bricks are not the only 
ones that are marked. High up in the 
front of the tower are two, each having 
the initials C. D., and below these was 
another brick containing traces of num- 
bers supposed to have been the date. The 
imprint on the bricks that were displaced 
by the elements is believed to settle the 
question of the date and to establish the 
position of St. Luke’s as the oldest Pro- 
testant structure on this continent. 

Other knowledge has been scantily 


5 


gathered here and there. in the quaint 
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inscription on the old tomb at the family 
burying ground of Maeclesfield, to the 
memory of Hon** Joseph Bridger, who 
had been Councillor of State to Charles 
[T., and died in 1688, it is also recorded 
that he was the son of Joseph Bridger 
who superintended the building of St. 
Luke’s in Newport parish, Isle of Wight 
County. 

This Joseph Bridger was one of the 
most prominent men in the colony. He 
was Councillor of State to Charles I., 
and came to this country to settle the 
boundary lines between Virginia and 
North Carolina, and Virginia and Mary- 
land. He belonged to the family of the 
Karl of Macclesfield, and the family seat, 
a few miles from the old brick church, 
was called Macclesfield. It is no unwar- 
rantable inference that, highly connected 
with such direct influence in the mother 
country, the elder Councillor Bridger 
was able in this way to command the 
resources that so early in the history of 
the country made possible the erection 
of a substantial and imposing church. 

One of the earlier facts known concern- 
ing the edifice is that a Miss Norswortlry 
was buried in the aisle in 1666, permis- 
sion having been gained from the Bishop 
of London on payment of five pounds. 
This Norsworthy family emigrated as 
early as 1610. The family seat at Ragged 
Isle is now far out in the James river, 
where traces of it can be still seen at low 
tide. Descendants of the family are now 
members of this parish. and the name is 
well known in this part of the country. 

But these are scant records. The earlier 
vestry-books are unhappily lost. From 
the narrative of Dr. Purdie, one of the 
older members of the parish, a man with 
love and taste for antiquarian lore, it 
appears that when Tarleton invaded Vir- 
ginia he made an effort to capture Col. 
Josiah Parker at Macclesfield and to take 
possession of his papers. Among them 
were the vestry-books placed in his keep- 
ing. Some of these, the troops succeeded 
in finding, but other of the vestry-books 
and some church papers were successfully 
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hidden, These remained in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Cowper at Macclesfield until 


1812. when a company of soldiers sta 


tioned near the house, wanting some ear 


tridge paper, were given the chureh books 


by the servants, ignorant of their value 
This is on the authority of Mrs. ¢ ‘owper 


a daughter of Col. Josiah Parker. who 


vas one of Washineton’s aids and Mem 
ber from this district to the first Conti 
Col. Parker married the 


nental Coneress 


vidow bridgver 


and thus fell into pos 


1 of Macclestield. His descendants 


SOCSSIO} 


still live in the 


Ma 


county, one of them be 
Leopold Cowper who was Lieut 


State Gov 


Gove the Provisional 


rhnor ol 


ernment set up in this part of the State 
4 } 


the war Macelesfield is now 
Pitt farm, being in thi 


snowh as the 


possession of descendants of early emi 


from the family of the great Ear] 


rants 


of Chatham 
\ later vestry-book extending from 
1725 to 1771 is still carefully preserved 
aving been reseued from some old coun 
t records by Mr. Young. From this 
chronicle one can get a glimpse of the 
state of sociei ind its eeonomie condi 
tion Eeclesiastical currency, as is well 
nowh Was tobacco For the service of 


Was assessed 


We find 


*tithable” 


the chureh each 
every vear sO Many pounds. 


such PHTPIES us these 


Ir. I \ r rmons at 350 Ibs 
obae 5 950 Ibs 
ro Rev. John Reid salar 16.000 
ul for board 15) 
ro ditto for clerk 1.000) 
lo Mary Clark sexton 10) 
Agreed with James Briggs to keep Eliza Mipet 
or one year and to find her in cloaths for 1260 Tbs 
obacco 
To widow Lawrence being pore 500 Ibs, tobacco 


From an entry before the book closes, 
it appears that 16,000 pounds of tobacco 
sold for £101, 11s., 11d. 

The church expenses averaged about 
70,000 pounds of tobacco a year, or in 
the neighborhood of £450. The price of 
but that there should 
unlimited currency, as. it 


tobacco varied . 
not be 


were, the parish was divided into dis 


an 


tricts, and each year appeared such re 
cords as: 


Samuel Davis and William Bridger are appointed 


viewers of tobacco from the River to Blackwater. 


It was the business of these viewers. or 
tellers, as they were sometimes called, 
restrict the 


to estimate and number of 
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young plants, that there might 
over-production, lest the 


he 


( hureh il toa | 
suffer from too low prices 


Another entry reads: 





Ordered that Peter Woodward do the foll 
to the Doars and Doar Cases to the 
shingling the sd chuarel I ( q 
same, &c., for seven thousan vl 
This was in 1737, and indicates 


last substantial repair to the old chu 
About the same time it is ordered t] 
“the corner pew of the old Brick chim 
be allotted for the wife’s of the 


and the vestrymen of said) parish 


that the pew they formerly occupied 
allotted for the yvoung women,” 

It is that 
and fifty vears ago the church is desi 


noteworthy one hund 
nated as the old Brick chureh 

The duties of the w 
men were both paternal 


While thev had no 


udens and vesti 
and jude 


wuthority to pun 


cronies bevond Mposing fines fo 
benefit of the churelh revenues. thie 
took account of moral derelictions. a 
arraigned before them not only the pa 
ishioner, but the preaches Accord 
to Bishop Meade, in those davs the ec 
onists, as a body, wer orthier, n 
upright, more God-fearinge men ti 
the rectors, who were appointed by t 


not unfrequently against 


the protest of the vestrvmen. Oneoft 


crownh, and 


earliest instances of the growing spit 
of independence was a written declai 
the Chuckatuck chureh, in thi 
same parish, that they would not receiv: 


a rector who did the 


tion of 


not meet with 
approval. 

The care of the poor was unremitting 
There arte 
frequent entries requiring physicians ** to 
cure ” certain persons who are sick—that 
“A. B. be placed with a physician ot 
understanding who shall cure him.” In 


as was the care of the sick. 


such eases the vestry undertook the caré 
of the until their re 
covery. 





invalids’ estates 

Pages of the old vestry-book are given 
to appointing. each year, committees to 
* procession the land.” This is an old 
English custom which is still observed 
every fourth or fifth year in order to 
verify the boundaries, and it is still un 
lawful live tree wihicl 
bears the suecessive marks of the 


to cut down a 
pre 


cessioners, 
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These processions, thus appointed by 
vestry, consisted of two men to each 
nmittee, whose district was clearly 
ned. They met on some appointed 
the inhabitants of the district, who 
procession went over the estates and 
established the landmarks. This cus 
) partook of the nature of a compul 
picnic, and made one of the great 
When over, the 


it was recorded by each committee, 


islons of the vear, 


ally ina prescribed formula in which 
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The following test for the vestrymen 
is frequently recorded and signed: 

I do declare that I do solemnly believe that there is 
not any Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper or in the elements of Bread and Wine 
at or after the Consecration by any person whatso 
ever 

The old brick chureh, as other Epis 
suffered little in the 
Expecting to put down the 


copal churches, 
Revolution. 
rebellion, it Was policy on the part of the 
Crown to spare the cliurch property. The 
colonial parsons who were loval left the 

country, The immunity extended to 

the churches was not shared by thi 








the word “peaceably ” 
or quickly * Was) n= 
serted, intimating there- 
by that the question of boundary 
lines was a fruitful source of dis- 
pute, if not of broken heads. 

In the reign of George ILL. new 
oaths of allegiance were prescribed 
forthe vestry. These were stronger 
in everything than the spelling: 


I, A. B., Doe sincerely promis And Swear That I will 
be faithful And bar Trow Allegiance two his Ma- 
jesty King George. 

Soe help my God. 


I, A. B., Doe Swear That I Doe from my hart abhor 
And Detest And Abjur as Impious Hereticall that 
Damnable Doctrine And Position that Princes excom 
municated or Deprived by the Pope or Any Authority 
of the Sea of Rome may be Deposed or murdered by 
there subjects or Any other whatsover, And I Doe De 
clare that no furroigne Prince, Person, Prelate, State 
or Potentate ought to have Any jurisdiction Power, 
Superiority, Predominance or Authority Ecclesiasti 
call or Spirituall within these Realms. 

Soe help my God. 


patriot rectors, who were proscribed 
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beyond other classes of citizens. Parson 
Burgess, of Nottoway parish, was trotted 
on foot by dragoons to Norfolk, thirty 
one miles distant, and kept prisoner dur- 
ing the war. 

After the war, the Episcopal Church, 
as part of the machinery of the British 
Government, and associated as it was 
with the dissolute character of so many 
of the rectors, shared in the general 
detestation felt for the English. The first 
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blow. indeed, was struck in 1776, when 
the House of Burgesses took away the 

salaries of the clergy. In 1802 the same 
‘lebes and added 
already demoralized spir 
itual condition of the church. One of 
the most faithful of its ministers was 
Parson Hubard of the old brick church: 


agency confiscated the 2 
poverty to the 


St. Luke’s. as it had begun to be ealled. 
He was the last colonial parson, and 
continued preaching after the war, before 
two or three of his old parishioners as 
audience, until he laid down his Prayer 
book and Bible in 1802, and was buried 
in the e@lebe-fields now attached to the 
poor house of Isle of Wight county, 

In the helpless condition of the church, 
the doctrines that Whitefield had kindled 
in Virginia with fiery zeal before the revo 
lution, now made irreparable ravages 
What Whitefield had begun, the eecen 
trie Lorenzo Dow earried forward with 
ingled humor and eloquence. 

The e fort to keep the church together 
was broken by gaps of absolute disuse. 
In 1822 Bishop Moore held service there. 
From 1826 to 1830, Rev. W. G. H. 
stvled in the community ** 
priest,” 





Jones, 
the great high 
from his assumption of ecclesi 
In 1836 
the marriage of Dr. George Purdie and 
Miss Evelina Belmont Smith—shade of 
Miss Burney !—was, it is said, the last re- 
ligious observance held by Episcopalians 
in the building. 

The right of the Episcopal Chureh 
to the property was stoutly contested 
by other denominations. 


astical prerogatives, was rector. 


To assert this 
right by use and possession was made 
more difficult by the growing town of 
Smithfield, which had been incorporated 
in 1752, and now required a church more 
conveniently situated. At one time the 
old edifice 
the O’Kellyites, one of those sects that 
sprang up In Virginia after the war, like 
mushrooms by night. 


was taken possession of by 


These were origin 
ally Unitarians, since they denied the 
Trinity, and called themselves Chris 
tians; afterward, falling under the per 
suasions of a man named Welland, they 
became Trinitarians, and are still known 
in their obscurity as Welland Christians. 

Since these vicissitudes, the old church 
has stood, despoiled by war, serving fora 
time as a commissary depot for the Con- 
federate troops, and lately it has been the 





CHURCH. 


prey of depredators, who have carri: 
away all the fittings of the interior, 

have dug out the bricks of the 
from their tough old beds of cement 
build up ruined chinmeys. Notwithsta 
ing these assaults of time 


buttre 


and eah 
church still stands with its sturdy 
man tower, an enduring monument 
the stout-hearted men who reared it 
Since long before the Civil Want 
faithfu 
But the feeling t 


has been the dream of the 
restore St. Luke's. 
prompted the confiscation of the 
\t every eft 
toward this end, it sprang into life, whi 
Was hot only active, but threats 


times to become 


was only in abevance 


vicious, and 
tended restoration was practically a 
doned. 

It is only recently that, through 
energy of the Rey. David 
present rector of the ehureh, con 


sive steps have been taken toward 


‘ 
Barr, 1 


complete restoration. In this he was f 
tunately assisted by the voluntary off 
of Mr. E. J. Stent, the New York arc} 
tect, to assume the structural respon 
sibility of the work. This is now f 
under way. 

While the restoration more especla 
concerns the Episcopal Chureh in Vi 
ginia, as the oldest Protestant Chur 
on the continent, it has appealed 
been assisted by people of all religio 
denominations and political 
The desire of those more 


OPpINO Ns 
Immediate] 
concerned is to make it as national 

circumstances admit—a Protestant Mec 
toward which all feet will delight 

turn. It is, above all, to be 
church, first 
families whose 


a memori: 
remembering those early 
courage and devotion 
reared and succored it. The memoria 
windows have been 
W oodleighs, Younes, 
worthys, whose descendants, after tw 
hundred years, are still on the soil, and 
will, in this way, commemorate thi 
faith of their forefathers. Others ar 
to the memory of Parson Pedin, one of 
the early rectors, and to Col. Josial 
Parker, of Revolutionary fame. Still 
another is to Pocahontas, contributed by 
her descendants. If the Episcopal Church 
of Virginia were canonizing saints, Poca 
hontas would have the highest nich: 
Hers was the first beneficent influenc 


ascribed to the 
Cow pers, Nors 
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e weary colonists encountered. Her 
ily identification with the Church 
mented her friendship for the whites, 
d her subsequent marriage with John 
Ife rounded it off with a completeness 
»romantie that in the present age fic- 
mn would not dare to make use of such 
denouemeiut. Reading the early ree- 
ds of pious gratitude from the colo 
ists, so quaintly and picturesquely ex- 
ressed, one receives an impression of her 
eal womanliness; for surely there is 
o more elevated ideal for woman than 
at she shall serve the oppressed, stay 
oodshed, soften manners, and embrace 
nd prosper the gracious influences of 
life. All this Poeahontas did in her 
iort life, and the Chureh of Eastern 
Virginia will never forget that she en- 
bled it to take root so firmly that in the 
misfortunes which descended so merci- 
essly after her death, it never was alto- 


vether cut down. 


The large east window is to be restored 
ith its past glories. The design includes 
n the four lower sections the figures of 


he prophets, which are to be memorials 


to the four early bishops of the church, 


Bishops Madison, Meade, Moore, of New 





What is left 


Fishin 


Wo is there now knows aught of his story? 
of him but a name? 
Of him who shared in Napoleon's glory, 

And dreamed that his sword had won him his fame! 


Tig. 
i Ah! the fate of 


Little did Jaequeminot suppose, 


York, and Johnes, of New Jersey. The 
four sections above will contain figures 
of the evangelists, and be memorials to 
Washington and Lee, the churchmen: 
to Councillor Bridger, the architect, and 
to Parson Hubard, the last colonial rec- 
tor. The remains of Councillor Bridger 
are to be brought from Macclesfield and 
buried in the aisle; and brass tablets in 
the aisle and beneath the windows will 
record the events which make the decora 
tion of the interior significant. 

No detail has been omitted from the 
plan which will make St. Luke’s worthy 
the place which it occupies in reference 
to the Protestant Church in this coun- 
try. The original area of the church- 
yard is to be inelosed, and enthusiasm 
takes the form of contributions in labor 
toward restoring the tombs, and in bring- 
ing back order and beauty out of long 
years of neglect. 

Allinall, itis a pious and beautiful task 
carried forward with hopeandenthusiasm., 
The service and the seene unite In g@race- 
ful significance. The desire to protect the 
cradle of the faith, and the old chureh, 
beautified and retrieved from loneliness 
and desolation, are alike worthy. 


4 


tINGS, 





a man is past discerning! 


At Austerlitz or at Moscow’s burning, 
That his fame would rest in the heart of a rose! 


Bessie Chandler. 




















MASTODON-SAURUS. 


| HAVE a monster on my doorstep’s granite, 
A fleshless Caliban, yet wondrous tame: 
Sharp snows assail it, summer breezes fan it, 
But still it bides the same. 


Not the most blinding blizzard of Dakota 
Could break its iron slumber, could affect 
That irony of silence an iota 
Wherewith it wrings respect. 


My friend, the man of science, says that action 
Was once the purpose of this passive stone 
That here, in this odd chunk of petrifaction, 
Thought had a towering throne. 


But still, such thought, like many a well-throned tyrant, 
(My communistic scientist affirms) 
Was not to any higher food aspirant 
Than fruit, instead of worms: 


Which fruit this elephantine iguana 


Plucked from strange trees, and then with steaming breath, 


Lay gorged to sleep along some hot savanna-— 
A shining mark for Death. 


Ay, myriad foes besieged this lazy fellow 
This huge, mammiferous, pachydermatous fool- 
Who only cared for what was moist and mellow 
Soft grass and waters cool. 


And who, like Man too often, half in shadow 
And half in sunshine lolling, felt the lure 
Of sex alone, nor sought an Eldorado 
Of thought or beauty pure. 


‘And yet,” my friend, the scientist, continues, 
Tapping with fine, French boot the stony head, 
“Through this dull form we with our balanced sinews 
And soaring minds were bred. 


Strange, is it not? And I, for my part, wonder 
When, in the evolution now called Man, 
The curious claim—vain light from priestly thunder 
Of special soul began.” 


Why, as for that, dear dogmatist of science, 
Factor of facts which are but transient things, 
You ’ve proved (or do I err?) that sealy giants 
Evolved till they got wings: 
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Till snake turned into bird, whose notes of sweetness 
Were hardly hinted in the rattling scale 
Wherewith the hideous, hissing Incompleteness 
Grooved out a slimy trail. 


Now, if your facts, though strange, be true, then truly 
I seek not from their fulness to escape, 
Since they imply that out of shapes unruly 
Must rise a ruling shape; 


A regal Power with purpose on his forehead 
And heart so large he claims for his embrace, 
Although his ancestors were saurians horrid, 
Eternal time and space. 


And if, my friend, this onward, upward movement 
Has been since Earth, evolved of Sun, began,— 
It seems to me such doctrine of improvement 
Need not stand still with Man. 


For, if ‘tis easy in the opening portals 
Of Science thus Man’s rise from slime to solve, 
‘Tis just as easy to suppose from mortals 
That angels may evolve. 


Then smiles my friend and answers: ** Think how vital 
Was once this stony head. It had a brain, 
Which to its loving mate could make recital 
Of pleasure and of pain. 


But you think you have soul, the poet's lever, 
Although your ancestors, the reptile crew, 
Had none. You pride yourself on mind, though fever 
Your reason can undo, 


You think that when the shadows come in legions 
And your bright life goes out like my cigar, 
Your soul, like smoke, will rise to fairer regions 

Where joys immortal are.” 


Nay, friend, I push no claims; but, like an humble 
Scholar, I wait till my great Teacher moves: 
In hope because I see, that though men stumble, 
Man rises and improves. 


And as this stone, poor head of saurian order, 
Perchance had some dreams of the Man to be: 
So I, who stand on Faith’s dim sunset border, 
A grander dawn, a nobler life foresee. 


Henry W. Austin. 











AN EARLY 


BY CHARLES 


In the year 1831, Mark Penrose and 
3ennett believed themselves 
the owners of the entire steam railway 
system of America. This, however, gave 
them no great elation of spirit, as steam 
railway systems, although uncommon, 
were not then in popular demand. 

In England, Stephenson had placed 
his locomotive on the Stockton and Dar- 
lington tramway as early as 1825; but it 
until the 15th of September, 
1830, at the formal opening for steam 
travel of the Liverpool and Manchester 
road, that the new method of transit 
achieved its dramatic 


Was hot 


recognition of 
success, in the presence of thousands 
of spectators 

America was tardier; and though ulti- 
mately alert, England's lead- 
Bennett, at this 
date, had been students of that pioneer 


followed 
7 » 
ersiilp. Penrose and 
America 
which was established a few years pre- 
viously by Robert Dale Owen, at New 
Ha»nony, Ind. Bennett, absent from 
the school on some trading or peddling 


manual - training school in 


excursion into Kentucky, had discov 
ered the “‘ plant” at Louisville, and, re 
turning to New Harmony, told Penrose 
of it. This * 
motive, 


plant” was a steam loco 
passenger car, and = track—an 
aggregation of machinery of most strik 
They had 
information of two tramroads existing 
in the United States. one in New Ene 
land and the other in the South, but no 
knowledge of any steam railway. 

The two 


ing and captivating features. 


students, Penrose about 


twenty-five, and Bennett 


twenty-three 





clish engine 8) 


AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


H. ROBERTS. 

vears of age, determined to pure! 
the steam novelty and exhibit it alx 
the country as a speculation ; the lat 
accordingly returned to Louisville 
secure it. 

This he did, paying its ownet 
was probably its constructor) two h 
dred dollars; and thereupon these pre 
cessors of Vanderbilt and Gould enter 
upon the ownership of, if not the fir 
at least one of the earliest of the stear 
railways of their country. Their pro) 
erty included shares, rolling stock, rig’) 
of way and franchises. It seems almo 
unnecessary to suggest that the late 
appendages of the railway were the 
non-existent, even in dreams. The prid 
and pomp of the modern system, thi 
pass, the porter and the Pullman coac] 
the circumstance of “‘long and = shor 
haul,” mortgage and receiver, were un 
known. 

Bennett, without 
transported his acquisition to New Han 


mony, Where Penrose, whose three years 


embarrassment 


course at school had included the study 
made 
the pencil sketch, a copy of which il 
lustrates this article. The locomotiv: 


and later the teaching of drawing, 


ear and track complete, weighed some 
where from one thousand to fifteen hun 
dred pounds. The engine is deseribed 
as having a highly polished copper boil 
er; and is faithfully represented in othe: 
respects by the drawing 

A description of Stephenson’s Ene 


¢ 


the previous year, in a 


letter from the 


Frances Kemble Butler, may be 


bright 


pen of Mrs 


taken 


A ae 
ae <r aye fi 
ee 
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(in connection with the drawing) as aptly 
illustrating the state of the art respecting 
steam land locomotion at this time; 
though the letter perhaps describes a 
ruder machine than that of Penrose and 
Bennett. Under date of August 26, 
i830, she writes: 


We were introduced to the little engine that was to 
drag us along the rails. She (for they make these 
curious little fire-horses all mares) consisted of a 
boiler, a stove, a platform, a bench, and behind the 
bench a barrel containing water enough to prevent 
her being thirsty for fifteen miles—the whole machine 
not bigger than a common fire-engine, She goes upon 
two wheels, which are her feet, and are moved by 
bright steel legs called pistons. These are propelled 
by steam, and in proportion as more steam is applied 
to the upper extremities (the hip joints, [ suppose) of 
these pistons, the faster they move the wheels. The 
coals, which are its oats, were under the bench; and 
there was a small glass tube affixed to the boiler, 
which indicated, by its fullness or emptiness, when 
the creature wanted water. 

We were to go only fifteen miles, that distance 
being sufficient to show the speed of the engine. 

* * The directors have kindly offered us three places 
for the opening, which is a great favor, as palo are 
bidding almost anything for a place, I understand 





The ‘‘opening” referred to by Mrs. 
Butler was that of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, above mentioned. 

The American effort was less preten- 
tious. The circular or elliptical track 
upon which Penrose and Bennett ran 
their machine was movable and adjust- 
able, or was subsequently made so in 
order to allow of its being readily set up 
in a large hall or upon open grounds. 
A hall as long as possible and at least 
twenty feet in width was required for that 
method of adjustment; but when set up 
out-of-doors the space of exhibition was 
usually still more ample. 

This was certainly the quaintest train 
run since Stephenson attached his first 
locomotive to the old stage-coach, ‘* The 
ueen Charlotte,” and dragged it as a 
passenger car. The coach of our experi- 
inenters, holding two persons, was evi- 
dently an adaptation of the old-fashioned 
sleigh, with high, straight back; but with 
its ‘‘dash-board” much exaggerated 
probably a needed defense for the passen- 
gers against cinders and smoke. 

Besides this drawing, Penrose also ex- 
ecuted a wood-cut of the machine to illus- 
trate their hand-bills and circulars; and, 
equipped with these, they started in the 
fall of 1831, ‘‘ about September,” upon 
their projected journey, which, after 
a cireuit, naturally took a general direc- 
tion toward New Orleans, then the im- 
portant center of Western traffic. 

Of this machine and the journey to 

Vou. VII.—29 


exhibit it, Mark Penrose, now eighty- 
three years of age, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, residing at Sterling, I1., 
says, under the date ‘3d month 30th, 
1887”: 

I believe this to be the first locomotive ever run on 
rails in the United States. 

William P. Bennett first found it in Louisville, Ky. 
From there he went back to New Harmony and told 
me about it. We concluded to buy it; so Bennett re 
turned to Louisville to make the purchase, paying $200 
for it. He then returned with it to New Harmony, 
where we set it up and ran it for a few days; then 
started out to exhibit it, having a conveyance from 
place to place. We first went to Vincennes, then to 
Terre Haute, La Fayette, Indianapolis and Richmond ; 
then to Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, exhibiting at many 
smaller towns on the way. At Cincinnati we bought 
a skiff and went down the Ohio river. Atthe canal at 
Louisville we set it up in a garden, under a restau 
rant, built in the branches of a large tree, exhibiting 
it there for several days. From there we went to Cairo, 
stopping on the way at the principal towns. At Cairo 
we sold our skiff and took steamboat for St. Louis, ex- 
hibiting it there; from there by steamboat down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans, there running it for 
a time, and expecting to go from there to Mexico, but 
the Consul told us we could not on account of there 
being a war at the time. So then we sold the locomo- 
tive for about the same we paid for it. 


It is not forgotten that other locomo- 
tives are claimed to have existed in 
America at the date given: that the late 
Peter Cooper, in 1880, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway, then a tram-road op- 
erated by horses and mules, is said to 
have engaged, with a locomotive in his 
possession, in a race with a horse, which 
the latter won. It is but fair to say, 
also, that Penrose’s independent. recol- 
lection of the date of purchase is, that it 
was 1829, two years earlier than the 
period given; but an old letter of a 
teacher at New Harmony, one Allen 
Ward, seems to fix so conclusively the 
time of the expedition to New Orleans, 
at least, that the written date of that 
has been herein adopted as sufficiently 
accurate for the entire enterprise. 

Under date of Nov. 7, 1831, he writes: 
‘*Mark Penrose and W. P. Bennett left 
here perhaps six weeks ago on their 
way to Mexico. They expected to have 
money enough to take them there by 
the time they would get to Orleans.” 

As nothing is claimed in the way of 
pioneer invention for this Southern ma- 
chine, its constructer being unknown, 
it seems immaterial whether or not its 
exhibition was earlier than 1831. It is 
sufficient that this quaint contrivance 
evidently belongs to a period when both 
locomotive and car in America were at 
a very primitive stage of their existence, 
and serves to illustrate, in contrast with 
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the modern train, the vast strides of rail 
way development in forty-nine years. 

It is interesting to note that the exhi- 
bition of the invention not 
seem to have iniparted to the average 
citizen along the route the clearer vision 
of the youthful New Harmony students. 
The significance’ and promise of steam 
transportation moved them but slightly, 
not at all. Penrose says: ‘It [the 
railway] did not attract the attention we 
expected, owing to the country being 


new does 


or 


then so new.” But when, it may be 
asked, was a country ever otherwise 
than ‘“‘new” to its more important in 


ventions, and cold to the pioneers who 


THE WITCHERY 


BY SARA F, GOODRICH 
STILL as of old 

To watchful eyes, 
Sights manifold 

They advertise. 


-k. M. T. 


THE 


a great laboratory, in 


earth with its atmosphere forms 
which nature's 
master chemists, sun-heat and antitheti- 
eal cold, are continually devising beau- 
tiful things. Of all the experiments 
these craftsmen carry on by means of 
water, none is more interesting than the 
ice-storm; both because it usually begins 
in the daytime, when its initial steps are 
easily observed, and also for the reason 
that its whole process depends upon 
such nicely adjusted conditions that one 
marvels it should ever come to 
The wrapped in mists 
through which the sun shows vaguely; 
the air is still, and saturated with moist 
ure; then as the sun’s rays are inter- 
cepted by the thick vapors which, as 
Prof. Tyndall has shown, have a remark- 
able power of absorbing the heat rays, 


pass. 


sky becomes 


the lower air becomes unable to vaporize 
all its moisture, and a film of water is de- 
posited on every exposed surface. Now, 
if the temperature is just at the freezing 
point, the film congeals. If the alternate 
condensation and erystallization continue 
long enough, trees and even telegraph 


OF ICE 





ICE AND HOAR-FROST. 


introduced them? Our students 


wer 
of the class ** visionary,” whose provin 
is to disseminate the new, and harvest 
the reward of criticism, and, sometimes 
of obloquy and ridicule; leaving to 
later class the profits, and oftentimes 


so runs the world 
successful enterprise. 


the honors of 
But the faith that 


supported these young men on. thei 
then long and laborious journey to Ne. 


Orleans was, in a measure, independent 
of reward, and still abides freshly with 
the Quaker survivor, after nearly fift: 
vears, in the form of a stanch belief 
the ultimate application of steam to al 
purposes of land locomotion, 


AND HOAR-FROST. 


AND EDITH M. THOMAS. 

wires and poles may become so heayil 
laden as to be crushed to the ground by 
the weight of the accumulated ice ) 
its lighter phases, which are fortunate] 
the more common, the ice-storm affords 
delicate ornamentation to wintry boughs 
the trees look, for the nonee, like som: 
petrifaction choice as moss-agate. Som 
times the buds strung along the pendent 
twigs of the birch petty 
which the moisture 
turning each 
a jeweled spray. Again the shrouding 
mist does not quite cut off the heat ot 
the sun; on such a day I have seen 
icicles forming at the tips of branches 
on the north side of a tree, while water 
dripped from twigs on the south side of 
the same tree, so delicate is the balane: 
between freezing and thawing. <A soft 
maple with its red branches and buds 
swathed in ice becomes suffused at sun 


form dams 


against freezes in 


beads, purple twig into 


rise with a rosy glow inconceivably de] 
icate and elusive. Wind in those ic: 
tree-tops makes a sound like the clash ot 
an infinitude of tiny cymbals, or the 
rustle of dry leaves; but ever and anon 
a musical clink reminds the listener that 
ice is the foliage of winter. 

In ordinary experience, water appears 


icy 


colorless, and ice is either opaquely 
white or transparently so. But under 
pressure sufficient to expel the ineluded 


the 
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THE 


air, as toward the lower end of a glac- 
ier, ice becomes a pure blue, which is 
also thought to be the true color of 
water. 

The delicacy of the process of crystal- 
lization is shown in a glass of water 
cooled to the freezing point. So long as 
the water is perfectly still, the molecules 
seem unable to rearrange themselves, 
hut the slightest jar will set them in 
active motion; needles of ice shoot this 
way and that. It is plain that the atoms 
have no notion of freezing in a pro- 
miscuous crowd; instead, they seem ex- 
tremely fastidious, and will settle only 
in due form. So the spires of ice form 
an intricate network of lines and angles 
before all are accommodated; angles all 
of sixty degrees, with never a curve, 
Ice crystals are as perfect as jewels; but 
while the latter are somewhat rarely 
formed, though very durable, the former 
are produced and dissolved at such con- 
venient temperatures (humanly speak 
ing) that nature is continually making 
and unmaking them. ; 

In temperate latitudes, where those 
rude giants, the Nor’easter and the Bliz- 
zard have brief sway, the powers of 
cold are more commonly represented by 
tricksy elves to whose skill are due the 
decorative ornaments of winter. Among 
these, Jack Frost is easily chief. Not his 
the solemn splendor of fields of snow 
sculptured by the north wind; his handi 
work appears in fringes of icicles along 
the eaves, and in the frills with which 
he decks water-troughs and margins of 
streams. With him come sturdier elves 
that set the snow a-blowing, and, in 
freakish glee, hang wreaths on every 
vine and lattice, or spread snowy furbe- 
lows upon the evergreens. Sometimes 
they begin their frolic before the trees 
have put off their summer dress, enhance 
ing the soft colors of foliage in wood 
and field by a thin, fleeey covering 
which makes the landscape suggest a 
youthful face under powdered hair. 
Later they seize upon the trees, causing 
them to creak and toss their arms in 
futile struggle with the rude wrestlers. 
If these boisterous elves refrain from 
touching the human inhabitant 
they can catch him alone and unarmed 
-~—they do not forbear to attack his habi 
tation, wresting from it many a creak 


unless 
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and groan, It is surmised that the gob- 
lin who especially delights in such war- 
fare may be— 


THWACK-THE-HOUSE-IN-THE-RIBS. 


In windless winter nights 

When cloudless are the heights, 

And every planet sheen 

Drives lances long and keen; 

When snow-fleece hangs in the eaves, 
And dead are fireside lights, 

And not a track is seen 

Save mincing, four-foot thieves’ 

That lead to granary cribs— 

Then hark! hark! hark! 

ln the deep of the night and the dark, 
Comes Thwack-the-House-in-the-Ribs ! 


Half wakes the sleeper, then 

Is turned to sleep again, 

And dreams outside there stands 

A troll with doubled hands, 

Who jars from time to time 

The dwellings of weak men; 

A troll from northmost lands, 

From gloomy Jétunheim, 

Not blustering like his sibs- 

Yet hark! hark! hark! 

In the deep of the night and the dark, 
Comes Thwack-the-House-in-the-Ribs ! 


In*the fall the forces of Frost acquire 
and, in the spring, maintain their sway 
with many a sally and retreat. Some- 
times for weeks together they advance 
only when joined with their ancient 
ally, Night, and suffer daily defeat with 
her. If at such times we are tempted 
into the pastures by an illusive show of 
greenness, we may find, instead of any 
sign of growth, the ground strewn with 
plates of ice which might be the shields 
of the Frost Giant's army (no mere elyes 
bore these broad disks) of which they 
disburdened themselves to expedite their 
hasty retreat before the morning Sun. 
During a walk so undertaken, I have 
seen in every dimple in the surface of 
the pasture that little pools of water 
had collected, remaining long enough to 
freeze over; and then the water beneath 
had sunk away, leaving a sheet of waved 
and embossed ice. 
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A runlet which rippled through the 
tield had a miniature fall, overhung, 
in mimicry of bigger cataracts, with 
grass blades strung with crystals that 
tinkled as the wind dashed together 
their fairy bells. From the pasture, a 
path led along a slight ridge into a 
beech wood. On either side, the lower 
ground was impassable on account of 
water. Those forest pools, dark in the 
shadow with rims of ice, but in the 
light showing a nether heaven fairer 


than the sky above, gave one a daz 


FROST ON 





ICE AND HOAR-FROST. 


zling sense of having seen the sky of 
the nadir. 

The dew of evening resembles the ics 
upon the 
withdrawal of the solvent power of the 


storm in being consequent 


suns rays, rather than upon immediate 
eooling of the air. (Morning dew is 
another matter.) When evening dey 
freezes as it falls, we find the grass, i 
the morning, laden with a heavy beaded 
incrustation through whieh the green 
background glimmers softly, suggesting 
some richly decorated enameled-ware 


THE GRASS. 


Say, hast thou knowledge what archermen passed this way 
3etween the fall of night and the dawn of day ? 


Indian sprites were they all 


by 


this token IT know. 


The elittering arrow-head shot from the bending bow 


Where did they lodge. who fashioned these javelins fine 


Fashioned so stealthily—never 


a sound nor a sign? 


On a far hill of heaven, in noiseless camps, 
Artificers wrought by the light of boreal lamps 


Who shall draw forth these barbs that are clearer than glass. 
From the rigid blades of the hoary burdened grass ? 


These bolts of war, by the genial Sun’s decree, 
Into drops of peace shall melted and molded be 


3y what subtle sleight is the invisible 
vapor of the air turned in the one case 
into morning-dew, and in the other into 
hoar-frost (also a product of morning 
hours)? It is not difficult to imagine the 
process of dew: the moisture-laden air 
and the cooling surfaces of leaves radiat- 
ing their heat into clear starry space, 
seem to make the manner of its deposi- 
tion plain. . But frost! at the instant the 
vapor sinks from the air upon the nearest 
twig, there appears—not a limpid drop. 
but a radiant crystal. Hour by hour 
these gather one upon another in orderly 
array until the morning sun reveals their 
intricate, exquisite design. Here in mini 
ature are shapes of mosses, ferns and 
palms—those old-fashioned growths that 
clothed the land when the world was 
young. Such forms, this true conserva- 
tive, this antique artificer, perpetually 


EM. 7. 
repeats. ‘‘ There may be green mosses 
in the woods, forsooth,”’ he seems to sav 
* but I will grow you a bed of glittering 
white ones on door-steps and lawn.” 

In the early fall, the hoar-frost rests 
more particularly on low-lying objects 
(always excepting roofs of buildings), but 
in midwinter the requisite conditions pre 
vail in a thicker stratum of air, so that 
trees are frequently white to their topmost 
twigs. The most remarkable display of 
frost-work I ever saw was on a January 
morning. Every bush and tree was dec 
orated, making a witching scene at sun 
rise. (Frosted silver is but a clumsy 
imitation of nature’s frosted trees.) On 
low bushes the crystals were arranged 


like a frill or fringe along one side of 


each brown twig. The spicules were from 
a quarter to a half an inch in length 
(longest near the ground). It was as 
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though old Earth herself had suspired, 
and her moist breath, borne softly from 
the southwest, had turned the shrubbery 
hoary as the beard of a woodman in zero 
weather, The view was enchanting. The 
sky deep blue overhead, faded to a tender 
ethereal hue near the horizon. The rows 
of swelling tree-tops along the next street 
looked like the pearl-tinted clouds of a 
summer afternoon strangely encamped 
near the earth. By ten o'clock flakes of 
frost were falling, making a mimic snow 
storm under the trees. It seemed as 
though Nature, perceiving that we can 
vith difficulty ascend to inspect the for 
mation of clouds, would bring the clouds 
to us, illustrating her process under our 
eyes. But she is like the conjurer who 
announces that now he will perform his 
trick where all can see—and is as mys 
terious as before. 

Haze or cloud in the atmosphere acts 
as a blanket over the earth, preventing 
the loss of heat by radiation during the 
night; hence, we do not anticipate frost 
on a cloudy night, although, if the air 
s dry and very cold, the dreaded black 
frost may come, chilling the sap and 
rupturing the cells of vegetation. But 
the typical hoar-frost is a_ fairy-like 


THE GARDEN (¢ 


Where is another garden like 
So rank, so fine, so hardy, 
Where all delights of every 

For here the palm-tree of the 

The heaven-pointing fir, thou 


fabric, which is woven in greatest per- 
fection, spicule by spicule, under the spell 
of the morning star, while all the shin 
ing host are paling in far space. 

The nearest approach to hoar-frost by 
daylight that I have seen, is the frost- 
flakes which sometimes form in the lower 
stratum of the air, on a clear, cold 
morning, while the sun is climbing up 
his southeastern path: while the sky is 
all one flawless blue dome, the air will 
suddenly sparkle with crystalline ‘* flow- 
ers of snow,” which seem to bloom sponh- 
taneously out of nothing, at the level of 
our eyes. If it be a March morning, 
one may also hear from the depths of 
azure, a bubble of blue-bird sone, to en 
hance the suggestion of 


* Winter on earth, but June in the sky.” 


In addition to other devices, Frost, 
the elf, looks upon glass as peculiar], 
adapted to his artistic genius, and prac 
tices on everybody's windows, regardless 
of the convenience of the owner. He 
spends over-much time on star-span 
gled skies and back-grounds simulating 
ground glass; but some bitter morning 
behold, on the pane 


FF THE FROST. 


to this, 

yet so fleeting. 
zone are meeting ? 
Oiisis, 


shalt not miss. 


Or fruited arbor-vine and orchard sweeting, 
Or bees to make white honey for thine eating, 


Or Psyche fluttering from the 


chrysalis ! 


Ay, where is there a garden like to this ? 


Here tenderest blooms look 


up when storms are beating, 


And lift their lips to take the East’s bluff greeting: 
Nor ever droops the bee, though sleet may hiss. 
Here comes no grief, save from the Sun’s fond kiss, 
And from the amorous South-wind’s tearful cheating. 


E. M. T. 


‘ 








THE 


UnTIL the war for and against seces 
sion gave him an opportunity to demon 
strate his powers, the importance of the 
mule was never fully recognized. He 
had done his duty in a modest way in 
Mexico: he had been employed to haul 
wagon trains across the continent during 
the Californian gold excitement; and to 
the old regular army his virtues as well 
as his vices intimately known. 
Necessarily, however, official acquaint 


were 


ance with his manners and customs was 
limited to comparatively small numbers. 

It was about 1861 that the quarter 
master’s department began serious! \ to 
wrestle with the mule problem, as it be 
came evident at an early stage of the great 
civil war that for the drudgery of haul 
ing provision and ammunition trains the 
mule was vastly superior to his fleeter 
and more spirited half-brother—the horse. 

Few of us realize what an important 
factor of army life in its picturesque 
aspects was afforded by this ungainly, 
slab-sided creature, with his discordant 
voice, ready heels and tremendous re 
serve of energy. Recall any picture of 
camp or march, and, if your memory is 
retentive of such details, you will be 
pretty sure to find a pair of long, pointed 
ears, and serious, half-discouraged mule 
Edwin 
Forbes has introduced them to excellent 


eyes somewhere on the canvas. 


advantage in his admirably etched series 
of sketches of life in the Grand Army, 
which he made in the field; and save 
where actual fighting is in progress they 
are almost of necessity part and parcel 
Not that the quadruped 
was indisposed to take his place in the 
forefront of battle when duty called him 
there Not at all; the list of killed, 
wounded, captured and missing mules is 
if it could be 
completed; and the steed was, as a rule, 


of the seene 


a long one, or would be 


far more willing to go into action than 
was his non-combatant driver. 

It is a little curious that the 
should be so generally regarded as an in 


mule 


ferior animal, when from first to last, as 
appears from the quartermaster’s records, 
he commanded a higher price than did 
his relations in the cavalry and artillery. 
For instance. during the last months of 
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the war, from September 1, 1864, to May 
9, 1865, the department purchased 45,921 
prices ranging fron. 8170 to 
while, at the 


cost from S144 to S185. 


mules at 
S195; same time, hors 
When the department began to co 
sider the situation as to transportation 
1861, it naturally turned to the census of 
the preceding year, and found that the 
mule population of the loyal States at 
that time was 454,085. Before the close 
of the fiscal year (June 30, 1862) 
of them had been stamped U.S. on the 
fore-shoulder, and were undergoing the 
daily process of harnessing and unhar- 
nessing that was so amusing to spec- 
fraught with peril and 
perplexity to the immediate performers. 
During the next fiscal year there were 
purchased 86,254 mules, and 6,915 were 
captured from the enemy ; 


tators and so 


which, with 
16,895 on hand at the beginning of the 
vear, made a total of 110,068. The con 
demned, sold, died, lost by capture, de 
stroved, worn out, etc.. numbered 17,170. 

The year ending 30th June, 1864, saw 
about 130,000 mules in the service, of 
which 82,320 were purchased during the 
vear and 9,013 captured. 
the army ceased May 9, 1865, and by 
August 2, 1866, 102,954 mules had 1 
turned to civil life, netting to the Q. M. D 
the very pretty 
an average of $74.64 apiece. 


Purchases for 


sum of 87,.685.225.96 
During 
about the same period, 104,474 cavalry 
horses were sold, at a price per head of 
$53.89. To the very end, therefore, the 
mule maintained his superiority in point 
of cash value, and was so nearly equal 
in point of numbers that the difference is 
not worth mentioning. 

For the actual downright hard knocks 
of a campaign the mule is without a 
He will live upon food that a 
starving horse would not look at ; he 
will go without water from sunrise to 


peer. 


sunset; and it is quite possible that in 
mere sportiveness he will kick off his 
harness at the end of the day’s march 
and gallop cheerfully into the 
enemy's lines, if instinct tells him that 
he can find water when he gets there. 
His longevity 


away 


is proverbial, but not 


altogether authentic when beyond the 
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memory of living men. The most note- 
worthy instance of this is found in the 
case of the hoary-hided mule Mexique, 

10 was honorably retived from active 
service, on full pay and allowances, in 
October, 1868, and who died at Mount 
Vernon Barracks, Alabama, March 18, 
iss6. The history of this respected ani- 
mal is as follows: Near the close of the 
summer of 1883 the War Department 
office was startled out of its usual equan 
imity in time of peace, by the discovery 
of what seemed to the horror-stricken 
clerk a gross breach of official propriety. 
The communication was from Lieuten- 
ant W. A. Kobbe, of the Third Artil- 
lery, then stationed at Mount Vernon 
Barracks, Alabama. The document 
set forth the peril at that post of a 
venerable white mule named Mexique, 
then under sentence of condemnation 
from the quartermaster. ‘‘ The officers 
of the post,” said the lieutenant’s des- 
pateh, ‘‘desire, in view of this mule’s 
long and faithful services in the Army 
of the United States, to purchase him 
and care for him at their own expense.” 
Major F. L. Guenther, of the Second 
Artillery, to whom the petition was re- 
ferred, reported that the origin of the 
mule in question was lost in the mists of 
a remote past, but his authentic history 
began in 1848, when he was left at Key 
West by a detachment of United States 
forces on their way home after the war 
with Mexico. ‘‘ During the time that 
[ served at Key West,” says Major 
Guenther, ‘‘ from 1875 to 1880, the mule 
did not miss a day’s work from any 
cause. He is very old, and has been 
worn out by his long service in the 
quartermaster’s department. If there 
is any way of providing for him I 
would be glad to have it done, as the 
expense to the Government would be 
little or nothing.” 

The petition, with this endorsement, 
went through the regular official chan- 
nels until it reached Quartermaster- 
General Hollabird, who wrote upon it 
as follows : ‘‘To promote the sentiment 
of kindness toward animals that are so 
intimately associated with man, it is re- 
commended in this special case that this 
mule be kept in the department and left 
to the care of those whose kindly feel- 
ings are so deeply enlisted in its behalf.” 


(It will be observed that some authori- 
ties employ the neuter pronoun while 
others use the masculine, in referring to 
this most excellent epicene hybrid.) 

General Sherman wrote to the Secre- 
tary of War, ‘‘I have seen that mule, 
and—whether true or false—the soldiers 
believe it was left at Big Spring, where 
Mount Vernon Barracks now are, at 
the time General Jackson's army camped 
there, about 1819-20. Tradition says it 
was once a sorrel, but it is now white 
from age. The quartermaster’s depart- 
ment will be chargeable with ingratitude 
if that mule is sold, or the care or main- 
tenance of it thrown on the charitable 
officers of the post. I advise that it be 
kept in the department and maintained 
till death. I think the mule was at Fort 
Morgan, Mobile Point, when I was there 
in 1848.” 

The Secretary of War thereupon made 
the following order: ‘* Let this mule be 
kept and well cared for as long as he 
lives;’ and this order was faithfully 
obeyed by the little garrison at Mount 
Vernon Barracks; where Mexique quietly 
lay down and died when his (or her) 
time came, and was buried with military 
honors. 

Another venerable mule, ** Old Goose” 
by name, is pensioned, and at last ac- 
counts still survives, a resident of the 
Government stock farm, near Oakland, 
California. ‘‘ Old Goose” was brought to 
California, says The Oakland Times, in 
1849, by gallant Phil Kearney, then a 
young lieutenant of infantry. ‘‘ She has 
been through flood and field, and has 
borne some of the bravest heroes on 
the war-path. Captain D. B. Moore was 
mounted on ‘Old Goose’ when he was 
killed at San Pasquale. She has done 
good service at most of the military posts 
on. this coast, and is well-known by all 
the old army officers who served on the 
Pacific slope. General Sherman on a 
recent visit to the farm recognized his 
old pack-mule, and said that his faithful 
servant should be pensioned. She is now 
retired from service and draws her regu- 
lar rations.” General Sherman deserves 
to be greeted affectionately by every 
mule in the service. Twice at least he 
has used his influence to cheer.their de- 
clining years. 

The official records—such at least as 
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are readily accessible to the public—are 
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singularly barren of details regarding 
the mule. From an account given by 
Mr. Harvey Riley, formerly in charge of 
the quartermaster’s depot at Washington, 
we are enabled to give a sketch of one 
remarkable team: Early in the spring of 
i861, a certain group of six met. offi 
cially as comrades. They had been asso 
ciated occasionally before in the some 
what mixed society of the quartermaster’s 
corral, but now they were regularly must- 
ered into the service of the United States 
by Captain, afterward General, Sawtelle, 
and were hitched up together for the 
first time at Berryville, Maryland; and 
one Edward Wesley Williams, a colored 
teamster, united his fortunes with theirs. 
He was a good teamster, and at once 
established those amicable and con fiden- 
tial relations with his animals which are 
of the highest consequence to the suc 
cessful negro driver. His trace chains 
were never so short that the single 
trees banged about the wheelers’ heels. 
His bits were always of the regulation 
size, seven-eighths inches round, and full 
tive inches between the rings. His broad 
harness-straps were always properly ad- 
justed, so that there should be no reason- 
ible ground for the laying back of ears 
or the letting fly of heels. 

The authorities deemed it important 
that Williams and his mules should be 
in Washington on the day of Lincoln's 
inauguration, and they started for the 
tational capital on March ist, but his- 
tory fails to record the exact date of their 
arrival. Inasmuch as the ceremonies 
passed off successfully, and without seri 
ous interference from the rebels, we may 
infer that the whole six added the music 
of their voices to the cheers that went 
up from in front of the Capitol on that 
memorable occasion. They remained on 
duty in and about the defences of Wash 
ington until 14th May, 1862, when they 
were transferred to Fortress Monroe, and 
reported to General McClellan, or his 
lawful representatives. They marched 
up the Peninsula, participated in the 
siege of Yorktown, the battle of Wil 
liamsburg, and the arduous mud-marches 
of the Chickahominy. At the seven 
days’ fight all six were present for 
duty, and, with indiscriminate efficiency 
hauled army supplies or ghastly loads of 
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dead and wounded, until they reache 
Harzison’s Landing with the Army o 
the Potomac. Thence Williams droyv: 
back to Fort Monroe, and was shipped 
to Washington with his team in time to 
haul ammunition out to Manassas Jun: 
tion and take part in what an Iris 
soldier lad ealled ** our annual bating a 
Bull Run.” They saw the tables turne: 
at Antietam, and turned back again 
Fredericksburg, where they were in th: 
ammunition train. 

Under General Hooker, the team 
followed the fortunes of war throug! 
the Chancellorsyille and Chantilly can 
paigns, and was with Grant in front o 
Petersburg. But there, sad to relate 
the faithful saddle-mule, on whose bac 
Williams had ridden so many weary 
miles, was killed by artillery fire fron 
the enemy's works. Her surviving con 
rades bore up under this affliction an 
admitted a new incumbent, with thei 
usual grace. The introduction of 
stranger was not permitted to interfer 
with regular duties, and the team worke 
right along till the fall of Richmond 

In June following (1865) hostilities 
had ceased, and the team was orderé 
back to Washineton, where it was trans 
ferred back to the regular army, ai: 
was on duty therewith in August, 1866 
There is no evidence forthcoming t 
show that the faithful Williams is not 
still cracking his ‘‘ black snake” ove 
the backs of his historic team at som 
remote frontier post; but, in the natur 
of things, the four-footed members of the 
association must long since have beei 
honorably retired, or perhaps shot, fo 
such is the merciful method of dealing 
with the superannuated Governme::' 
mule. 

None of these animals was mor 
than fourteen and a half hands high 
nor weighed more than 900 pounds 
They frequently went without hay o1 
grain for four or five days, subsisting 
on wayside croppings; and several times 
they were without water for twenty-fou 
hours. 

Sometimes the mule is called upoi 
for special service, requiring qualities fon 
which he does not generally receiv: 
credit. The lines were tightening about 
the birthplace of secession when Admi 
ral Dahlgren’s fleet began operations 
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the harbor, and rendered it practicable 
for the troops on shore to advance with 
some hope of being able to hold points 
previously untenable. During the night 
a detachment of the Tenth Corps dis 
lodged a picket post on the eastern end 
of Morris Island, and when daylight 
eame had thrown up quite a formida 
ble beginning fora field-work. But the 
place was within easy range of Fort 
Sumter and Battery Wagner, and every 
rebel gun that could be brought to bear 
began to drop shell into the little earth- 
work. It was thought that an attempt 
was about to be made to carry the place 
by assault, and, while there were men 
enough to hold it, they were a little short 
of ammunition, The only practicable 
road was a mile and a half of hard, 
smooth sand-beach, commanded from end 
to end by the rebel batteries. 

But there was a combination in the 
Federal camp that was equal to the 
emergency: namely, a fleet mule anda 
plucky driver. The mule is mentioned 
first, only beeause he has long since 
kicked his last kick, but the driver, if 
he still survives, will acknowledge that 
without the mule he could not lave 
done what he did. 
that the mule had a good feed of oats 


It may be assumed 


before he was called upon to run the 
vauntlet, and possibly the driver, too, 
may then have felt justified in fortifying 
the inner man. Be that as it may, just 
before noon a few boxes of ammunition 
were thrown into the lightest available 
vagon, and, after looking the harness 
over carefully, the driver took his seat 
in the shelter of the sand hills. The 
mule stood with his extensive ears rak 
ing aft and a wicked gleam in his eve, as 
f the oats were beginning to rise into 
his brain. 

‘* Good bye, boys! G' up, mule!” and 
the equipage started down through the 
dry sand to the hard level of the beach. 
Mule shook his head and executed a 
demi-volt when he felt the damp sand 
under his feet, but Driver soothed him 
with endearing words. It had not yet 
dawned upon the rebels that the expe- 
dition was intended for the relief of the 
garrison. But presently the gleam of 
intelligence was indicated with a rush in 
the shape of a shell from the south-east 
angle of Sumter. It struck the water 


~ 


fairly in line, ricocheted, and burst over 
in the marsh; butit was the signal for ac- 
tion. Up went the whip, and the mule 
gathered his mighty hind legs under 
him. For a moment it was uncertain 
whether he was going to kick or run, 
but a few remarks from the driver con- 
vineced him that there was demand for 
forward movement, so he. “lit out for 
all he was worth.” At least thirty guns 
commanded that stretch of beach, and 
they pounded away as fast as they could 
be fired. Now and then a shell would 
burst rather too near the mule’s ears for 
comfort, and he would sheer violently 
and try to make for home. But the 
gallant driver plied the Jash, and held 
him to his work. 

At length a ten-inch shell tore up the 
beach and exploded so near that the 
mule was entirely demoralized ; but not 
so his driver. Leaping down from his 
seat he caught the mule by the head, 
backed him rapidly round once or twice, 
and was off again on the keen jump be- 
fore the gunners could get his range as 
a fixed object. On he went, and at last 
dashed into the redoubt; but there was 
no shelter in it for the mule. His 
ears waved conspicuously above the low 
lving parapet. 

The ammunition-boxes were tumbled 
out unceremoniously, and the mule’s 
nose pointed for home! With the light 
ened load and the prospects of unlimited 
fodder, he beat the previous record. But 
the rebel artillerists were on their metal 
now. They had failed to stop the sup- 
plies, but their hearts burned for revenge, 
Their shots now came more from the 
rear, and bets were freely offered with 
no takers, on what the result would be 
should the mule have a fair chance to 
kick a ten-inch shell, as it were, **on 
the fly.” The crescendo scream of shell 
chasing him up the beach, lent wings to 
his heels, and he fairly flew toward the 
sheltering sand-hills. There were only 
a few rods more to be covered, when 
some careful gunner made a close ealeu- 
lation as to the lengthening range, and 
pulled his lanyard almost in the nick of 
time. The huge mass of iron struck the 
beach, as it seemed to the anxious spec- 
tators, exactly behind the wagon, and 
the next instant nothing was to be seen 
there but a cloud of white smoke 
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and brown sand. In an instant, how- 
ever, this floated away, and the mule 
was seen vigorously reducing to kin 
dling-wood what was left of the quarter- 
master’s wagon. 

And the driver, where is he? Well, 
he was apparently knocked over by the 
explosion, but he got on his feet in a 
moment, and, having cut the traces, was 
on the mule’s back in another, waving 
his hat in response to the cheers that 
rolled across the water from Yankee 
blue-jackets, from Confederate garrisons, 
and from the dark blue masses that 
crowned the distant sand dunes. 

It is a pity that the driver's name 
has not been preserved, for his daring 
act certainly deserved recognition and 
reward. Perhaps he received both, but 
the writer has been unable to find men 
tion of the fact. 

Not infrequently, under stress of cir 
eunstances, the mule was transferred to 
the commissariat and besieged garrisons, 
especially among the Confederates. Fed 
eral garrisons were rarely reduced to 
such straits. Mule meat was not at 
all times unacceptable. In Confederate 
prisons it is said to have been served out 
in lieu of better fare; and at Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson, it was one of the 
luxuries of the period. After the sur 
render of Vicksburg, Surgeon J. H. 
Early, of the Seventeenth Iowa Regi- 
ment, found the following bill of fare in 
one of the rebel camps. It goes far to 
show that the besieged garrison made 
the best of the situation: 

HOTEL DE VICKSBURG. 
BILL OF FARE FOR JULY, 1865, 
Sovp—Mule-tail. 


BoiLep—Mule bacon, with poke greens 
* ham, canvased. 
Roast— Mule sirloin. 


rump, stuffed with rice 
V EGETABLES— Peas and rice. 
EnrrREES—Mule head, stuffed a la move 
* beef, jerked ala Mexicana 
ears, fricasseed & la gotch 
side, stewed (new style 
spare-ribs, plain. 
* liver, hashed. 
Sipe Disnes—Mule salad. 
* hoof, soused 
brains, a la omelett: 
kidney, stuffed 
tripe, fried in pea 
meal butter 
* tongue, ala bray. 
Je_Lies—Mule foot. 
PastRY—Pea-meal pudding, blackberry sauce 
Cottonwood-berry pies. 
China-berry tart. 
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DEssERT—White-oak acorns 
eech nuts. 
Blackberry-leaf tea 
Genuine Confederate coffee 
Liquors— Mississippi water, vintage 1492, superior, 33 
Limestone water, late importation, 
fine, $2.75. 
Spring water, Vicksburg brand, $1.50. 
Meals at all hours. Gentlemen to wait upon the 
selves. Any inattention on the part of servants wi 
be promptly reported at the office. 
JEFF Davis & Co., Proprietor 


In conclusion we can do no_ better 
than to call the attention of comrades 
before it is too late, to the fact that 
no monument has as yet been erected 
to honor the memory of the American 
mule. He is nota bad subject for treat 
ment in bronze. His colossal ears, huge 
frame and expressive countenance would 
make up extremely well for—let us say 
—a pedestal in front of the War Depart 
ment; nay, why should not at least one 
coin of the republic bear his image and 
superscription, as was suggested in the 
following eloquent passage from the 
Fourth of July oration of Mr. George 
W. Peck, delivered at La Crosse, Wis 
consin, in 1878: 

“The bird that should have been 
selected as the emblem of our country 
the bird of patience, forbearance, and per 
severance, and the bird of terror when 
aroused, is the mule. There is no bird 
that combines more virtues to the square 
foot than the mule. With the mule 
emblazoned on our banners we should b« 
a terror to the foe. We are a nation 
of uncomplaining, hard workers. We 
mean to do the fair thing by every 
body. We plod along, doing as we 
would be done by. So does the mule! 
We, as a nation, are slow to ange) 
So is the mule. Asa nation we ocea 
sionally stick our ears forward and fan 
tlies off our forehead. So does the mul 
We allow parties to get on and ride as 


long as they behave themselves So 
does the mule. But when any nation 


sticks spurs into our flanks and tickles 
our heels with a straw, we come down 
stiff-legged in front, our ears look to the 
beautiful beyond, our voice is cut loos« 
and is still for war, our subsequent heels 
play the snare-drum on anything within 
reach, and strike terror to the hearts of 
all tyrants. So does the mule!” 
Adrian Rexford. 
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‘My lord, you played once in the 
university, you say ?” (Hamlet). 

If, in the time of Cotton Mather, a 
Harvard student had put to a college 
don the question of the melancholy 
student of Wittenberg to Polonius, he 
would have been warned not to tanmiper 
with the concoctions of the Devil. There 
are, doubtless, many persons living in 
and out of the college world of 1887 who 
will not only fail to see the significance 
of the quotation I have cited, but who 
will be horror-stricken when I ‘‘ come to 
Hecuba” with a suggestion that a the 
atre and school of acting be established 
in connection with Harvard University. 
The suggestion seems bold and chimeri- 
cal, especially at the present time, when 
even elocution, which is one of the es- 
sentials of good acting, is struggling for 
a recognition. The expediency of a 
University Theatre, however, must be 
judged from the amount of good service 
it is capable of performing directly to 
the university and to the stage, and in- 
directly to the community. The clas- 
sics, if allowed fair play, will always 
appeal to students and form a part of 
the college curriculum, because there will 
always exist a desire to become familiar 
with the men who exercised an influence 
on the literature and civilization of the 
The sciences will always hold 
sway, not alone because they appeal to 
the logical and intellectual in students, 
but because they fathom and utilize, as 
material aid for a practical people, the 
very elements of nature. History and 
the modern languages can also be put to 
definite every-day uses by students. Har- 
vard made a great stride in the right diree- 
tion when she introduced courses in fine 
It is proper that a great 
university should offer a practical intel 
lectual training; but it proper 
that a great university should play its 
part toward stimulating the imagination 
and artistic perception of students, es- 
pecially during an age running riot in 
realism and materialism. Students at 


past. 


arts and music. 


is also 


Harvard have outlived the days of horse- 
hair furniture, bare walls and accordeons ; 
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but the aequisition of luxurious easy- 
chairs, good pictures and musical instru- 
ments must be made to possess more value 
than the giving of bodily comfort. Har- 
vard University needs an art-atmosphere, 
and the avidity with which students 
seize upon the few courses now offered 
in art, shows that further development 
in this direction would be appreciated. 
There would be inher- 
ent reason why a colHege which offers 
courses In fine arts and music to its stu- 
dents should not also offer help to dra- 
matic art, not alone in creating actors, 
but in fostering an American dramatic 
literature, and in presenting that dra- 
matic literature of other countries which 
lies above and beyond the province of 
mere money-making theatres. Young 
men must be taught that there is some- 
thing in life besides the spanning of the 
continent with railroads, something bet- 
ter than the purely commercial exist- 
ence, 

First, we must recognize the fact that 
the theatre has become a firmly-estab- 
lished form of national amusement. 
There is scarcely a place of any import- 
ance or size in the United States which 
not least one theatre. 
Theatrical performances have taken root 
in spite of the most tremendous eccle- 
siastic opposition. It is not fifty years 
since a beloved Unitarian clergyman, 
subsequently President of Harvard Col 
lege, besought his parishioners to avoid 
the theatre as an eyil place. It is not 
twenty years since the present Presi- 
dent of Harvard University referred to 
the life of an actor as ‘** one of the hard- 
est and most thankless ways of earning a 
living in this world.” And yet it is not 
ten years since the last-mentioned presi- 
dent alluded, at commencement, to the 
representation of a play in the college- 
theatre as one of the most important 
events in the whole college year. 

But while some of the churches have 
opposed the theatre, others have openly 
encouraged it and believed in its efficacy 
as a public educator. At all events the 
great mass of the people has turned to 


seem to no 


does possess at 
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the theatre as a means of relaxation, as 
a breath of fresh air—and one which, 
sometimes, it must be confessed, con- 
tains more oxygen than is required in 
natural breathing. Whether the the- 
atre will become, or is capable of be 
coming, a power in our national life 
will depend on the measure of artistic 
and intellectual progress we may add 
to our worldly prosperity. To become 
permanent the theatre must furnish 
something besides amusement and tem 
porary sensation. A more sobering in 
fluence must be introduced than what 
the ancient Romans used to designate 
as ‘‘the tickling pleasures.” Other en 
terprises beside the theatre furnish amuse 
ment. Within the past fifteen years 
America has devoted much time and 
thought to athletic sports. Wholesome, 
outdoor exercise is an imperative neces 
sity to a people living at our high-pres- 
sure rates. The theatre, in its present 
condition, may give amusement, but it 
gives nothing else, as a rule—not even 
the means of acquiring a sound constitu 
tion. 

[t would not seem to be on half as per 
manent a basis as athletism, one form of 
which, ** the national game of base-ball,” 
has gained such firm footing. A vast 
amount of money is expended not only 
in the maintenance of base ball nines, 
but in the form of admission fees to wit 
ness the exhibitions of rival clubs. The 
theatre has reached a pretty low ebb 
when it finds a dangerous rival in ath 
letic sports; but the public is not going to 
spend all its money on amusements, and 
it has not enough to devote equally to 
the theatre and athletic games for any 
length of time. As an illustration of 
the interest and importance attached to 
base-ball, one has but to read the follow 
ing editorial, which lately appeared in a 
prominent newspaper: 

‘* Base-ball is the national game. It 
draws larger crowds and creates more 
talk than any other game in the coun- 
try. Even yachting, where patriotism 
comes in to warm up the public feeling, 
pales before this king of all sports. 
Recognising this facet, and believing that 
its readers wished to have the fullest and 
most reliable reports of the games play- 
ed, The has followed the different 
clubs throughout the country and made 


a special feature of the batting knights 
in their efforts for the championship 
Sinee the opening of the season, The 

has printed a total of 714 columns 
of base-ball news, containing 1,499,400 
words, enough to fill 22 eight-pag 
pers of 64 columns each.” 

Many newspapers have also publishe: 
special editions, as In times of important 
elections, containing the results and scores 
of the latest base-ball games. 

The games of **the national bas 


league” are played at a time of the vear 
when most of the theatres are closed 
but what will be the result if an fied: 
vame or exercise becomes the voou 
‘popular craze” at a season when 
theatres are all opened? ** The rolle: 
skating rink,” although it met with 
aster, was a menace and an omen a short 
time ago. 

Base-ball is not the only sport Which 
threatens to deprive the theatre of patr« 
age. One form of exercise leads to othe) 
and we see substantial gymnasiums er 
ed in our cities, the highways and cross 
roads of the country filled with biev« 
and tricycles. while public lots and 
vate lawns are given up to the gam 
lawn-tennis. 

Athletic sports cannot and ought 
to be suppressed, Experience has demot 
stated that they are bulwarks against 
physical temptations, especially in sehor 
and colleges. To withstand the rivalry of 
athletism the theatre must furnish some 
thing better and stronger than amuse 
ment only. 

“Society is the stage on which m 
ners are shown,” says Emerson. It 
likewise, true that the quality of stage 
performances of all times reflects and 
shows the prevailing manners of society 
The Greek drama, in its nobility of dic 
tion, its lofty religious sentimentand com 
parative freedoin from action, appealed 
to a people rich in repose; but even 
the Greek audience, while applauding 
Sophocles, did not neglect the more 
sensational Euripides, who, according to 
Aspasia, did not have ‘the fine manners 
of Sophocles.” Aspasia added, howeve) 

‘But the movers and masters of our souls 
have surely a right to throw out thei 
limbs as carelessly as they please.” 

The close attention of a Greek audience 
to the representation of a play was 
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national characteristic. The news of the 
defeat of the Athenian army before Syra 
cuse was brought to the theatre during a 
stage performance. ‘* There was scarcely 
a spectator who, beside sorrowing as a 
patriot, Was not called to mourn a friend 
or relative. But, spreading their man 
tles before their faces, they commanded 
the representation to proceed, and thus 
veiled, continued to give it their attention 
to the close.” 

In the time of Shakespeare the simplic- 
itv of the stage arrangements and the 
great length of the performances appealed 
to a people who had no conception of 
realism in literature or art. The words 
of the play were sufficient to enchain the 
attention of the Elizabethan audience, 
without scenic furbelows. 

Theatres played no part in the social 
life of the America of one hundred years 
ago, although they were beginning to 
gain ground here and there. The Amer 
ican theatre of fifty vears ago was a 
luxury and was supported by the occu- 
pants of ‘the boxes,” not of *‘ the pit” 
or gallery. Our frenzy for house-decor- 
ation had not then begun, and the pub- 
hic did not demand, did not dream of 
the dazzling mise-en-scéne of the modern 
theatre. The introduction of a ** box 
scene ” with a real ceiling created a great 
sensation in a Boston theatre, and caused 
a play to run during six weeks, a long pe- 
riod for that time. Then, as in the days 
of Shakespeare, audiences heeded the dia- 
logue more than we do now, and the 
dignity of blank verse was admired and 
appreciated by a seciety which danced 
the stately minuet. 

* The lyceum,” with its annual course 
of leetures, varied oceasionally by a 
coneert, furnished the principal public 
amusement in smaller cities and towns. 
With the expansion of our system of rail 
roads, access to the larger cities became 
easy, and the country-folk discovered 
that they could see an entire play acted by 
several persons in costume, with the addi 
tional excitement of an orchestra, for the 
same amount of money which they had 
previously paid to listen to a single lect- 
urer. On their return to their rural 
homes the neighbors and deacons found 
that Job and Joshua had not been mor- 
ally injured by contamination with the 
city play-house. 


This is an age of steam and electricity. 
As a people we bolt our food, neglect 
street-crossings in our mad haste, devour 
our newspapers, and even talk of railroad- 
ing criminals to prison. We * hustle,” as 
they say in the West, in search of dol- 
lars. Having acquired wealth in ashort 
space of time, we build gorgeous houses 
and ** stock ” them with the goods of the 
upholsterers’ shops. We are living at a 
pell-mell rate, and we wonder why so 
many people are stricken with paralysis 
and heart-disease. Is it to be wondered 
at that we demand plays for our theatres 
which are full of action and nervous in- 
tensity? A quiet play, written with the 
best literary craft, while it may appeal 
to the sober taste of the few, is not in 
harmony with the bustle of the age. It 
is not to be supposed that a people which 
accepts lurid books for its mental food 
(food that fills without satisfying), will 
patiently muse upon the larger questions 
of life when presented in theatrical form. 
A public that patronizes the national game 
of base-ball, a game which entails the pro- 
tection of a mask for one of the partici- 
pants, and which involves breaking the 
fingers of all its players, would naturally 
demand realism on the stage. Conse- 
quently, to satisfy the popular demand, 
the heroine of a modern successful play 
is soused in atank containing 5,000 cubic 
feet of real water, and the hero dives head- 
long after her and actually rescues her 
from a watery grave. The audience is 
thrilled, and reads with interest next day 
the story of the actress, as recorded in 
newspaper interviews, describing her sub- 
aqueous feelings. It would, doubtless, be 
interesting to know how many towels 
the actress uses to dry her body. 

Another play introduces a steam fire- 
engine with horses, and the hero of 
that play, like the unfortunate boy at 
Squeers’s school, must rub the horses 
down as a practical lesson. 

Still another successful play has a 
“star” pack of hounds, whose cries vie 
with the actors’ voices. It would seem, 
indeed, that stage realism could proceed 
no further, until actors are found who 
are willing to be really stabbed and shot, 
or thrown into the mouths of real wild 
beasts. 

The desire for action on the stage is 
well enough, within reasonable bounds, 
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but it is not necessary to use a Gatling 
gun to destroy a mosquito. Moreover, 
excessive action, besides having a tend- 
ency to making the actor’s art merely 
physical, has already made the literary 
part of a play comparatively unimpor- 
tant. Even Shakespeare proves unpal- 
atable without the aid of expensive scen- 
ery and costumes, and a large corps of 
supernumeraries to fill in and lighten 
the tedium of the verse. 

Good taste alone, which comes from 
contact with educated and refined 
sons, can save Shakspeare, or any great 
author, from becoming ridiculous, when 
al attempt is made to illustrate the text 
by means other than those which the 
author has indicated. When Mr. Irving, 
in the first scene of ‘*The Merchant of 
Venice,” illustrates the bustle of a Vene 


per- 


tian quay, by the introduction of men 
rolling bales of goods at the back 
later in the play, 
masquers are seen in gondolas, the eye 
is gratified offended, 
because good taste has dictated how far to 


When, how 


ever, a representation is given in panto- 


ground, or when, 


and the ear not 


proceed with innovations. 


mime behind a gauze curtain by a cer 
tain actress, of Lady Macbeth bending 
over the body of Duncan, and subse- 
quently 
with blood,” we may well exclaim, ** Will 
these |theatrical| hands ne’er be clean?” 
The flooding of the stage with 5,000 
cubic feet of real water will not sweeten 
them, nor counteract the other flood of 
sensationalism now at full tide. 

The demand of the publie for personal 
journalism, the tearing away the veil of 
mystery which, in other days, wrapped 
the private life of an actor, the eagerness 


‘smearing the sleepy grooms 


with which all forms of public advertis- 
ing are followed, have made it possible, 
way, expedient, for notorious persons to 
earn a handsome competency on the 
The result is that, after years of 
toil, the artist who may not have reaped 
financial reward 


stage. 
almost wonders not 
what shall be done to ripen his art, but 
what shall be done to become notorious. 
The world, in its present seething mael 
strom, has not time to seek out modest, pa 
tient merit: Sky-rockets must be used to 
make people look up at the theatrical stars. 

[f a dramatic author wishes his work 
to meet with popular approval and t 
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obtain pecuniary compensation, he must 
be guided, not entirely by his own no 
tions of what makes a good play, but by 
what the public seem to want. In many 
respects, the dramatic author is like the 
politician or demagogue, who, in order 
to obtain an office, panders to vicious 
elements. <A little civil-service 
would help the stage. 

A recipe for the making of plays, as 
in a 


reform 


eook-book, lies on the desks. of 
theatrical managers. Mold a few ideas 
After heating, skim them. Add a larg: 
portion of comedy, mixed with spice and 
love-lies-bleeding, to tickle the palate 
Stir quickly and serve when boiling hot 
This dish, to be relished, must be 


SWal 
lowed fresh by the public: cm grano 
salis, by critical dyspepties. 

Plays of strong motive, like ** Daniel 
Rochat,” “*The Rantzaus,” ** The Dani 
chetfs,”  ** The False Friend” and 


‘Young Mrs. Winthrop,” while satisfy 
ing the best taste, have not met with the 
same general favor as ** Hazel Kirk 
and ‘‘Jim the Penman,” plays represent 
ing respectively “a contemporaneous 
heart-interest ” (whatever in Helicon thet 
may be), and the experiences of ay lear 
detective, whose domain lies, not on the 
boards of a theatre, but in yellow-coy 
ered books. 

Sometimes a play of feeble, purpose 
** Adonis,” or a 
play written to display the talent otf 
an individual, like ** Prince 
served to introduce to the public Ole 
artist of 
surpassing power. 

The trouble with dramatic art of to 
day, as with’ most current literature, is 
that it conveys no meaning. 


less construction, like 


Karl,” has 


{ 


infinite grace and another of 


Too much 
attention is paid to the merely decon 
Due 
to be made for 


ative, to temporary gratification. 
allowance is always 
transitional conditions, and, at present, 


science dominates all things, suppress 


ing tradition and imagination in litera 
ture and the 
science, is struggling for the 
and the world at 


stage. Realism, born ot 
mastery, 
large which is eithe 
earning a bare means of existence or is 
wealth, has not the 
inclination 


hoarding piles of 
time and to decide between 
tradition and 
hand and 


majority of an 


realism on the other. The 


audience which weeps 


Imagination on the one 
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and sighs during a stage representation 
of ‘‘ Camille,” says, on leaving the the- 
atre. ‘‘Thank heaven it is not true !” 
The stage-picture has conveyed no mean 
ing to them. The few who say ‘It és 
true, and it is a lesson to every man and 
woman,” are the friends and appreciators 
of art. 

[ believe it was Sydney Smith who 
asserted that America had done nothing 
for art. In dramatic art America has 
furnished great artists whose names it 
would be supererogation to mention. 
Mr. Edwin Booth made the attempt, some 
years ago, to have a theatre devoted to 
the best in his art; but the time was not 
ripe for the enterprise. Mr. Booth made 
the most conspicuous attempt, but there 
have been other actors who became bank 
rupts in trying to develop the drama. 

They were simply tried pioneers, and 
itis well to remember that they have not 
done anything to uproot the obstinate 
and permanent prejudices of a bigotry 
which has its basis in many Puritanical 
senealogical ties. 

The America of the future will do 
much for art. In music we have already 
taken vast strides, and every industrial 
exposition, of late, has contained its art 
galleries, at least manifesting an honest 
and well-directed effort. We have reared 
solid and substantial public buildings and 
churches, and, if we have failed to satisfy 
the critical acumen of the * daffodilly 
dilettantism ” of Ruskin’s followers, who 
shut themselves up in their libraries and 
weep, we have shown that we intend to 
have some form of art; and that is better 
than none at all. 

It would seem that America has ac- 
quired enough material prosperity to 
call a temporary halt in the march 
for wealth, and to turn her attention 
slightly away from the snorting loco- 
motive. We want more art and less 
matter. To save our theatres from the 
debasing rivalry of games and sports, 
to teach and convey the esoteric mean 
ing of Shakespeare and the great drama- 
tists of the past, and to encourage and 
create greatness in future dramatists, 
let us introduce an element of education 
into theatrical representations. Let us 
have at least one theatre whose policy 
and aim shall not depend on the taste 


and faney of a fickle public. France 


has its Théatre Francais, Germany its 
Meiningen and Burg Theatres, which do 
not depend solely on passing patronage 
for support. Education is the basis of re- 
publican America. Let her have a Uni- 
versity Theatre. ** It takes a high-souled 
man tomove the masses—eyven toa cleaner 
sty.” Education is the poet's * high- 
souled man.” By means of a University 
Theatre, with a school for acting, the 
profession of the actor would be placed on 
a square educational basis in the eyes of 
the community, as are the ministry, law 
and medicine. The fact that no college 
graduate has, so far as my information 
extends, achieved distinction on the stage, 
isnho arguinent against the desideratum 
of a college-education foraneector. Many 
men have become famous in law and in 
the Church who were not trained in law 
and in theological schools; but those 
same men would probably have risen 
more rapidly had they received the early 
advantages of a specific education. The 
great actors of all times have been men 
who improved their art and themselves 
by self-education and cultivation out- 
side stage-craft. They have risen in 
the face of obstacles which needlessly 
exist. Starvation and compulsory self- 
sacrifice may have served as spurs to exer- 
tion in the cases of individual actors, but 
genius and talent have been known to be 
separated from bare legs, unkempt hair 
and gipsyism. A great painter who had 
suffered privation in his youth and who 
measured the talents of his fellow-beings 
by the amount of misery they had en- 
dured, once remarked that the poet Long- 
fellow’s verse was like the poet’s house— 
snug and comfortable. There are many 
persons besides the artist mentioned who 
gauge the ability of a painter, a poet or 
an actor entirely by his environment, 
as though a man wrapped at birth in a 
silken quilt were going to voluntarily lie 
down under a coverlet of rags, even to 
be recognized as a genius, forsooth! 

Mr. Henry Irving has demonstrated 
the value and significance of an atmos- 
phere and environment of education and 
cultivation in a theatre, and his work has 
been appreciated as much in America as 
in England. Mr. Lawrence Barrett and 
Mr. Edwin Booth have done good serv 
ice, although neither has yet produced 
the ensemble and artistic etfeets of Mr, 
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Irving. Miss Mary Anderson's recent 
Shakespeare revivals have also been on 
the highest plane of dramatic art. The 
four actors just named draw large audi 
ences in America. It would seem that, 
even at a time when our stage is flooded 
with plays of no value, save from the 
point of view of large box-office receipts, 
the public appetite and appreciation were 
ready for something more universally 
worthy, not alone in the form of Shake- 
spearian and classical plays, but in the 
creation of an American drama acted by 
Americans. 

We ought to have more national pride 
than to look to other countries for our 
That man 
agers do watch for the successful produc 
tions of the foreign stage is a pretty good 


supply of plays and players. 


proof either of a provincial taste or of 
a lack of confidence in American talent. 
Art of all kinds is cosmopolitan, and it 
is right that foreign plays and players 
should be welcomed here, just as it is 
right that the present tax on foreign 
works of art should be removed. Sut 
we must not forget the development of 
our own stage. 

Artists in England seek the patronage 
and good-will of royalty, because the 
royal smile and nod usually mean that 
popular approval will follow. Eduea- 
tion is the royal prerogative to be ex 
ercised in a republic, and to education 
must the theatre look for approbation. It 
would be impertinent, unjust and un- 
untrue to assert that American actors are 
not intellectually adequate; but in the 


cultivation of their intellectual gifts, 
most of our actors play no part. This 


may be due to the demand for constant 
action and bustle in plays whose ** 
business” necessitates the working of the 
Jimbs rather than of the mind. 
beautiful physical effects possess no value 


Sstage- 
The most 


aud produce no lasting impression, un 
less they are the outcome of intellectual 
causes. Waldstein says: *‘ The grandeur 
of character in the work of Pheidias is 
heightened and partly produced through 
the absence of all conscious striving and 
straining after effect by means of the 
small tricks and byways of technical 
skill. It is their simplicity which makes 
or adds to their power. Yet all these 
qualities in the work cannot be imme- 
diately produced by one act of the will of 
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an artist; they are to be traced back to 
the same characteristics in the man. And 
such a man was Pheidias; the offspring 
and typical representative of the age of 
Greek history most characterized by lofti 
ness of feeling and directness of purpose 
The profession of the actor is not. worth 
pursuing by intelligent people if it is 
to be given over to physical gimeracks 
It must bring out and enhance 
There 


W ho 


alone, 
the intellect as well as the body. 
have been geniuses on the stage 
have triumphed without the aid of edu 
cation and mental cultivation; but the 
stage, like all other professions, must be 
fitted, not toexceptionally-gifted persons, 
but to persons who will maintain an ex- 
cellent average. Besides, it is well to re 
member that genius itself is amenable to 
the laws of education. 

Actual stage experience is a very good 
teacher if supplemented and accompa 
nied by judicious criticism. Actors can 
sometimes feel, but they 
themselves from the front of the foot 
lights. 
severely criticized because his perform 


cannot see 
A young actor was at one time 


ances gave the impression that he was 
languid and lackadaisical, when, in point 
of fact, he was in active bodily health 
and not at all pensive. He did not real 
ize and could not correct the impression 


he was making, until an old actor of 


wide observation said to him: ‘The 
trouble with your acting is this: Your 


movements are not direct, and lack de 
finiteness of purpose. If you are to go 
to a table, go directly and not with 
shilly-shally, unless you suspect that 
there is gunpowder under the table 
ready to explode at your approach.” 
How valuable and what a saving of time 
would such criticism be to a young actor 
who was, outside all that, broadening 
his mental faculties in a university! Act 
directly and with a purpose! The in 


struction would be of value even if he 


did not intend to be a professional actor 
There is nothing like dramatic training 
We must first be 
come aware and conscious that we have 


to teach self-control. 


a body, arms and legs, and then learn 
how to use them. When Napoleon wished 
to receive instruction in public speaking 


he sent for an actor, Talma A young 


man who intended to become a clergy- 
man, lawyer or public speaker of any 
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kind would be helped by full dramatic 
equipment; this would eliminate ‘ par- 
lor voices” and awkward manners from 
some of our pulpits, courts of justice 
and college platforms. The best English 
spoken on the stage and not in col- 
es, and the introduction of  stage- 
training in a university might establish 
an authoritative standard for the pro- 
niuneiation of English. French as it is 
spoken at the Théatre Francais, is the 
standard for all France. Why not have 
an English standard? We need one. 

It will be urged, of course, that if a 
college student has theatrical taste and 
talent in a marked degree, he will nat- 
urally go on the stage, and will not 
need to be encouraged to do so. There 
have been many Harvard graduates, 
and, doubtless, graduates of other uni- 
versities, who have become second-rate 
clergymen, lawyers or what-not, with 
all the requisites to become first-rate, 
if not great, actors. They drifted into 
other eallings, and were driven along 
hy the current of uncongenial occupa- 


tions, because their grandfathers and 
fathers had previously stemmed the tide 
successfully, and had either set a com- 
mereial value on the family name, or, 
with the pride of heredity, had desired 
to give to the world others of like kind 
with themselves. The notion exists in 
many minds that it is better to be a 
second-rate anything than a first-rate 
actor, and that to be a second-rate actor 
is worse than to be a cipher. The cause 
of this notion lies in the fact that the 
stage is so widely regarded as only a 
means of amusement. 

Again, the penalty of social ostracism 
is brought forward as an anarchical red 
flag against the adoption of the stage by 
those persons who forget that actors are 
no longer liveried vagabonds. A young 
actor, or, indeed, a young artist of 
any kind, should, of his own volition, 
put leagues between society and himseif. 
What the world calls ‘* social position ” 
should be the aftermath, the fruition of 
worth and achieved labor, not the un- 
safe and doubtful means of attaining 
artistic distinction. 

In regard to the ethical side of the 
question, it is enough to say that a 
young man who can pass unscathed 
through the temptations of modern uni- 
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versity life will be more than likely to 
withstand the temptations of an actor's 
life; but if a man yields to the treach- 
ery of a college Seylla, he will be apt 
to succumb to a theatrical Charybdis. 

An actor has no more temptations and 
opportunities to go astray than a clergy- 
man ; possibly he has not so many. 

It is true that an actor who is forced 
to travel constantly, knows little of do- 
mesticity. It chances just now that act- 
ors travel, though their residence in one 
place would be better, both for reputation 
and profit, *‘ because the principal pub- 
licke audience that came to them are 
turned to private plays” and to folly. 

It is also brought against the stage that 
the life of an actor is full of excite- 
ment, involving either the loss of sleep 
or the indulgence in sleep at hours when 
the world ought to be astir. College 
students are urged to enter polities and 
journalism, while those professions are 
surely full of excitement and “late 
hours.” The emotional temperament, 
that sine quad non of the actor, not only 
craves excitement but grows strong by 
what it feeds on. Moreover, the con- 
stant and proper use of the voice is very 
beneficial, and a promoter of good diges- 
tion. 

The theatre needs the cachet of educa- 
tion to place it on the same basis as 
other professions, not alone for the sake 
of the actors as individuals, but for the 
dignity of the art itself. 

A University Theatre would encour- 
age the best authors to write plays. 
No form of literary work gives such 
financial emolument to an author as 
play - writing which hits the general 
fancy. I believe there is a_ public, 
limited in numbers, but nevertheless a 
nucleus, which desires a better form of 
drama than prevails principally to-day. 
That class might be increased, and with 
its increment would come the pecuniary 
reward of the best play-writing. Al- 
ready the public displays temporary 
fits of virtue in patronizing largely a 
Booth and an Irving., The American 
people have always shown themselves 
sympathetic when properly called upon. 
They have advanced in musical art, and 
the best music, which formerly was 
deemed tiresome, is now gladly accepted 
and weleomed. Even the lightesS and 
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most trivial operas are superior, from an 
artistic standpoint, to the paltry farce- 
comedies now in vogue. We are better 
trained, as a whole people, in musical 
than in dramatic art, and would not 
tolerate in the former the discords and 
lack of harmony which we applaud in 
“ the latter. Would I have all the the- 
atres closed which did not conform 
to an intellectual standard? Certainly 
not; but I would like to see a discrim- 
ination in theatres as in medicine. 
i Sensible people recognize a difference 
| between legitimate medical practice and 
i quackery. 
New York has its season of German 


opera, the financial losses of which, 
when there are any, are made good 


by the stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Even though many of 
the patrons care more for conversation 
and personal display than for the music, 
the influence of German opera is felt, 
not only by its thoughtful and thought- 
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some stairs, and the isolation of many 
studios in apparently accidental locali- 
Hi ties ? 


tailors’ shops, theatres, news-stands and 


restaurants. Three tracks converge at 


blocking the way. 


SOME BOSTON ARTISTS AND THEIR 


Here, at a noisy corner of the 
town, is a lofty building, huddled among 


the door, and the cars are always tan- 
gling themselves with other vehicles and 
No elevator amel- 
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less auditors, but throughout the musical 
atmosphere of all America. 

Boston has its Symphony Conce: 
which do not depend solely on public 
patronage for maintenance. 


Even people who listen with lack of 
interest or appreciation to classical musi: 
well performed, cannot fail, in the long 
run, to receive benefit therefrom. <A 


Harvard professor once said that it was 
impossible even for an idle young ma 
to go through college without at least 
scraping off some of the whitewash of 
learning. 

Why will not some individual do for 
the theatre what. has been done for mu 
sic? We have given liberally to the 
South-Sea Islanders and to the Hindoos 
Now let us give something to maintain 
and develop wholesome dramatic art. 
I have purposely said nothing about the 
practical workings of a University Theatre 
and School of Acting. I offer this paper 
simply as a very humble suggestion. 


i SOME BOSTON ARTISTS AND THEIR STUDIOS. 

BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 

| CONCLUDING PAPER. 

Was not something said in the pre- draw, and while his scholastic education 
la ceding paper about sky-parlors and toil- was proceeding at Brown University, he 


was also in a class studying drawing 
from the antique. After his graduation, 
he went to New York and opened a 
studio in the University building, Wash 
ington Square, where Hennessy, Wins 
low Homer and Eastman Johnson were 
already established. It need not be said 
here, how puerile and mistaken American 
art was at this time. Waterman was 


iorates the ascent of the dark and nar- 
row stairway, which can be climbed only 
at the cost of disturbed respiration and 
severe palpitations. Per aspera ad as- 
tra, however, and at the top we shall 
find the studio of Marcus Waterman, a 
painter who holds a position both brill- 
iant and unique among Boston artists. 

i Mr. Waterman was born in 1834, at 
i Providence, R. I., and had a definitive 
ambition even in those early years which 
precede the catechistical age of discre- 
tion. He always wanted to paint and 


restive under the prevailing influences, 
and when he saw for the first time some 
examples of the work of the modern 
French school—of Corot, of Troyon, of 
Daubigny—his sensations were those of 
one who has passed from a stifling at 
mosphere into a cool and wind-swept 
space. 


a 


The lesson of these pictures was 
not lost upon him: they had an effect 
on his observation, his method and his 
ambitions. He remained in New York 
thirteen years, painting landscapes with 
great success, and in the meantime he 
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STUDIO OF MARCUS WATERMAN. 


made the acquaintance of William M. 
Hunt, to whose direction and inspiration 
he expresses his obligations. ‘‘ Be cour- 
ageous,” said Hunt to him; ‘‘ paint Nat- 
ure as you see her; be your own inter- 
preter,” 

In 1878 he went to Europe and trav 
eled from gallery to gallery, learning 
now, as he says, that much as he ad- 
mired the modern French school for its 
sincerity and technical power, the great- 
est painters of the world had existed 
previous to the decadence of the Dutch 
Crossing the straits to Algiers, 
he was fascinated by the color he found 
there, and he remained over a year 

Heretofore he had painted pastures 
and woodlands—the usual aspects of 
Nature in the temperate zone—but Af- 
rica made a captive of him and took the 
place of his native landscape in a large 
proportion of his later pictures. These 


school. 


are of the solitude of the desert with its 
high-arched blue and endless waste; of 
the barbaric movement and bustle in the 
Moorish market-place, and of the still- 
ness and shadow in the narrow grooves 
which give passage between the white 
houses of Algiers. In such subjects it 
would be easy to sacrifice truth to the 
brilliance of spectacular and decorative 
effect—to make act-drops of theni—but 
Mr. Waterman’s pictures always carry 
with them the conviction of realitv: a 
pitiless heat burns in the azure of his 
skies; the yellow sand parches the 
throat, and the shade has a most tempt- 
ing coolness. Nature is as visibly reg- 
nant in these alien scenes as in the famil- 
iar quiet and verdurous twilight of the 
woods in New England; and despite his 
evident delight in opulence of color, his 
observation is self-possessed amid the daz- 
zling visions of his chosen clime. 
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**MAUROOF AMONG THE MERCHANTS,” 


Fro.n the oviginal Painting by Marcus Waterman.) 


He paints figures as well as land 
scapes, and with such power that they 
have not a secondary value, and one is 
prompted to enquire in which he excels 

in those human beings, all of whom 
have solidity and circumference, or in 
the scenes among which they move ? 
Sometimes the figures throng in his 
work, as in the picture of ** Mauroof in 
the Market Place,” each with an indi- 
viduality none the less marked because it 
is in miniature; and again one figure fills 
the canvas as if the artist wished to be 
judged as a figure-painter and nothing 
else. An example of the latter is on his 
easel now—the figure of a girl seated at 
the corner of a street in Algiers, selling 
fruit. It is a small picture, not measur- 
ing more than two feet in any of its 
dimensions, and the girl sits alone at 
the corner in the shade (which is light 
enough to communicate a sense of the 
intensity of the sunshine behind it) with 
a few bananas for all her stock in trade, 
spread out before her. Of customers n 
one is in sight, nor passers-by; and one 
hare arm falls loosely by her side, while 


with the other, clbow on knee, cheek on 
palm, she rests her swarthy head in an 
attitude of meditative calm. <A light, 
canary-colored ** haik ”’—a wrap of soft 
and almost diaphanous fabrie—is wound 
around her from her forehead to her 
feet by a series of dexterous twists and 
turns until it completely envelops her 
without concealing the sensuous contour 
of her unconfined and unencumbered 
figure. The merits of the picture are so 
evenly balanced that it is not easy to 
say in which quality it surpasses. The 
tone is exquisite, and the textures are 
rendered with a high degree of finish: 
but, perhaps, the greatest attraction is in 
the quiet dignity of the figure, and its 
graceful and pensive repose. It certain- 
ly is a picture that would go a long way 
in the refutation of any disparagement 
of Boston’s position in art. 

Mr. Waterman also has a pretty gift 
of imagination, and he occasionally 
launches the figures of the Arabian 
Nights upon his scenes. Lately he lias 
been illustrating the adventures of Mau- 
roof, and a very effective picture, now 
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unfinished, represents the poor little man 


in the desert where he has been dropped, 
pressing his hands to his forehead in 


perplexity and despair, and wondering 


what he shall do next and how he shall 
extricate himself from the pathless waste 
to which he has been committed. 

\Vhen one speaks of Appleton Brown, 
one is apt to think of that vivid de- 
scription Which Corot wrote of himself: 
“A Jandseape-painter’s day is delightful. 
He vets up early, at three in the morn- 
ing. before sunrise; he sits under a tree, 
and watches and waits. There is not 
much to be seen at first. Nature is like 
a white veil, upon which some masses 
are vaguely sketched in profile. Every- 
thing smells sweet; everything trembles 
under the freshening breeze of dawn. 
The sun gets clearer; it has not yet 
torn the veil of gauze behind which 
hide the meadow, the valley, the hills 
on the horizon, 
still hang lke silvery tufts upon the 
The first ray of the 
sun... . another ray! The flower- 
ets seem to awake joyously; each of 


The nocturnal vapors 


cold, ereen @rass, 
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them has its trembling drop of dew. 
The chilly leaves are moved by the 
morning air. The landscape lies entire- 
ly behind the ascending mist, which 
presently permits us to see the silver- 
striped river, the meadows, the cottages, 
the far-receding distance. At last you 
can see What you imagined at first... . 
The sun has risen! The peasant passes 
at the bottom of the field with his cart 
and oxen. Ding, ding! It is the bell 
of the ram which leads the flock 

Another change. Everything sparkles, 
but the light is soft and caressing as yet. 
The flowers lift up their heads; the birds 
fly here and there. A rustic, mounted 
on a white horse, disappears in the 
narrowing path. The rounded willows 
seem to turn like wheels on the river's 
And our artist paints away, paints 
Ah, that beautiful bay cow, chest- 
deep in the wet grasses! I will paint 
her. Famous—capital! And what a 
good likeness she is!*®... The sun 
earth . . All 
heavy and grave. The flowers hang 
down their heads, the birds are silent, 


edge. 


away. 


seorches the becomes 





LANDSCAPE, 


(From the original Fainting by Appleton Brown.) 
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A NOOK IN APPLETON BROWN’S STUDIO, 


the noises of the village reach us. Let 
us go back. All is visible; there is no 
longer anything. Let us get some 
breakfast at the farm. <A good slice of 
home-made bread, with butter newly 
churned; some eggs, cream and ham. 
Work away, my friends. If rest myself. 
I enjoy my siesta and dream about my 
morning landscape. I dream my pict- 
ures; later I shall paint my dream.” 
Could any word-painting be more 
graphic than this, which transports us, 
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as by the touch of 
an elfin wand, to 
the country whe it 
is bathed in haze snd 
dew, and the mood 
of Nature is) most 
poetic ¢ Into ist 


such morning scenes 
Appleton Brown. is 
fond of leading us, 
and to few others 
can Wwe so appropri- 
ately apply the term, 
** poet painter.” 

He is as true a poet 
as if his medium were 
verse, rejoicing in 


all that is most fa 


Winsome and pacify 


ing; an optimist in 
his art: a lover of the 
woodland and the 
pasture, whose days 
are full of silvery ra 
diance and the spirit 
of contentment. He 
takes us where the 
herds are OPAZING 
amid the grass which 
is still moist with 


dew; into orc} 


iards 
where the erooked 
apple-trees have put 
on a bridal veil of 
blossom ; down to 
the edge of the ponds 
in which the lilies are 
lying tangled among 
the reflections of the 
willows, which droop 
as if to pick up the 
white pods, and in 
to the leafy ambush 
where the mill is 
whirring and churn- 
ing the narrow stream which slips out of 
it as if frightened, and hurries off to the 
quieter reaches. All these things he re- 
produces in his pictures in such a way 
that we have not only the color and 


form of the objects, but the feeling of 


communication with Nature through an 
interpreter who calls our attention to all 


that is tender and graceful in the senti- 
ment of the scene. He loves the lumi- 
nous mist—the half-tones of early morn- 
ing—but his effects are never simply 
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spectral, and it is easy to see that there 
is luxuriant color behind the vapory 
screen, Which long before midday will 
have been burned away. Now and then 
he paints Nature in her more austere 
:noods—the gusty day, with clouds ra- 
cing before the chill wind; the ruffled 

sol, the leafless russet wood. Pictures 
of this kind are less frequent with him 
tiian his transcripts of the summer, how- 
ever, and one hears the shepherd's pipe 
fav oftener than the complaining of the 
trees as they swing their arms in the wind 
and twilight. 

Mr. Brown was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1844, and his talent revealed 
itself while he was very young. Having 
io choose a Christmas present, he picked 
out a box of paints as the most desirable 
of all possessions, and with this he spent 
his happiest hours. ‘‘I have always 
thought that it was a good thing for me 
that my boyhood was spent in the coun- 
try.” he said to the writer of this article. 
*T loved it not merely for the freedom 
it gave me, nor for any boyish amuse- 
ment, but because I always found a 
pleasure in contemplating Nature. I can 
see myself now looking out of our win- 
dows when I was very small, and won- 
dering at the long stretch of sloping 
country which ran from our house down 
to the Merrimack. The sombre hills be- 
yond the river after the sun had set, the 
winter twilights, the level reach of the 
meadows—these are the things that made 
me want to paint.” 

In 1866 he went to Paris and remained 
there two years, studying with Lambi- 
net. Then he opened a studio in Boston, 
and he remained here four years, being 
encouraged and advised by William M. 
Hunt and Foxcroft Cole. In 1874 he 
again went to France, painting dur- 
ing the spring and summer at Ville 
d’Avray, the home of Corot. That year 
he sent two pictures to the Salon, one of 
which was hung on the line, while both 
were sold. Since then he has been settled 
in Boston, where at present he has a 
studio in the lofty building at the corner 
of Tremont Place and Beacon Street, 
and most of his scenes are compositions 
from the neighborhood of Newburyport, 
though two or three years ago he made 
a flying visit to Shakespeare’s country, 
from which he returned with many stud- 


ies of the glossy. meadows, the dense 
woods and willow-bordered streams of 
the Warwickshire landscape, which his 
temperament well qualifies him to por- 
tray. Lately he has been painting in 
pastel, with results which show that he 
has learned how to make the most of 
that usually unsatisfactory material. 

No Boston painter reveals more ear- 
nestness and thoroughness than Mr. Otto 
Grundmann, whose present studio (for- 
merly occupied by Hubert Herkomer) is 
under the roof of a mereantile building 
in Bedford Street. Mr. Grundmann was 
born in Dresden in 1848, and began his 
studies in the Royal Academy of that city, 
from which he went to Antwerp, where 
he studied under De Keyser and Van Le- 
rius—the latter the painter of ‘* Milton 
Dictating to his Daughter,” ‘** An Inter- 
view between Leicester and Amy Rob- 
sart,” ** Esmeralda,” and many other pict- 
ures, Which photography and engraving 
have made familiar. From these ateliers 
he went to Paris, and while there he 
received a commission to assist Godfried 
Gutfens and other Belgian artists in the 
mural paintings of the council chamber 
at Ypres. When this work was done he 
returned to Antwerp for a few months, 
and then established himself at Diissel- 
dorf, where he remained two years, at the 
end of which he accepted an invitation 
to become instructor in the art school of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. Previous to 
coming here he painted genre, especially 
scenes from Dutch fishermen’s lives, but 
recently the leisure which his connection 
with the art school leaves him has been 
devoted to portraiture. 

Mr. Grundmann’s art is essentially Ger- 
man in its methods and results, and no 
one ean fail to recognize in him a fully- 
equipped and scholarly exponent of the 
school to which he belongs—sincere, pains- 
taking and ever eager to reach the greatest 
attainable truth. Among much work that 
is superficial and sensational, his pictures 
are notable for their dignity of purpose 
and conscientious execution. His por- 
traits, like that of Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
which stands out conspicuously in his 
studio, have grace and interest, without 
any sacrifice of vitality or interpretive 
force, and they are something more than 
the mere record of physiognomical data, 
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accumulated from a scientific point of 
view, with which many realists seem to be 
satisfied. Of his genre a fine example is 
“Sunday Afternoon,” the property of the 
Rey. R. C. Waterston, who has allowed 
it to be engraved as an illustration to this 
article. 

Much that has been said about the pas 
toral charm of Appleton Brown's work 


Most of them are of landscapes with her 
of cattle grazing, or like that = whici 
has been reproduced in charcoal for thi 
article, with a flock of sheep painted 

such a way that above all else one fee] 
the loneliness of the shepherd who i 
watching them. Mr. Cole is little, if a 
all, behind the greatest of modern paint 
ers in his power of evolving the humai 
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might be repeated of the pictures of Fox 
crott Cole, one of the masters who influ 
enced him, and yet there are many sig- 
Both 
are lovers of Nature, both believers in 
out-of-door work, and both go into the 
fields with asympathetie intuition which 
contributes as much to the result as any 
of the pigments on their palettes. The 
resemblance does not end even here: it 
extends to the search by both for what is 
subjective in the landscape, and to their 
taste for natural and simple scenery. But 


nificant differences between them. 


Mr. Cole’s pictures are generally painted 
in a lower key than those of Mr. Brown: 
grayer and less Arcadian, and the atmos- 
phere of them is not so balmy or caress- 
ing; they are more pensive and have 
a tinge of Millet’s human melancholy. 
Shall we say that they are more robust? 


» GRUNDMANN, 


sentiment of a landscape ; and though 
his tones are low and sometimes a trifle 
chilly, he deals not with the austerity of 
nature but with the quietude of pastur 
ages on breezeless days when the light 
is subdued and pale, and the distance 
melts in pearly gray. 

Mr. Cole was born in Jay, Me., in 
1837, and when in his sixteenth year he 
obtained employment in the same litho 
graphic establishment which made use 
of the early labors of Winthrop Pierce. 
At twenty he saw ‘* The Harvesters,” by 
Corot, and this picture transformed what 
had been only a longing into an un 
quenchable resolve to become an artist. 
In 1860 he went to France, and studied 
for three years in a life-school at night, 
while in the daytime he worked from 


nature with Lambinet. Coming home 
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the end of this period, he exhibited 
lis pictures with great success; and, hav- 
ivzsold them he returned to Paris, where 
lh profited still further by the counsel of 
lis hero Corot. Since then he has di- 

led his time, with the exception of a 
recent trip to Southern California, be- 
tvcen Boston and Paris, and on several 
occasions his pictures have been hung on 
the line in the Salon and in the Royal 
Academy. He paints with greater detail 
than the French painters who have 
influenced him, avoiding the faults of 
anbiguity to which they are prone; but 
while his expression is adequate it does 
not run into the syllabic precision of 
encyclopedic knowledge: in other words, 
he neither falls into the mistakes of 
those impressionists who believe that 
any indication of a thought is sufficient 
in a picture, nor does he make any fatu- 
ous attempt to represent outline and 
substance in a landscape with the me- 
chanical literalness of a designer of 
plates for the illustration of a botanical 
text-book. There are persons who would 
like to have every leaf on a tree appear 
exactly as if it lay inthe palm of the 
hand, and to such as these Mr. Cole's 
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work might not be satisfying, but it 
surely evokes the admiration of others 
of profounder knowledge and more po- 
etic instincts. 

His present studio is in Boylston 
Street, over that of Frank Hill Smith, 
with an outlook in a northerly direction 
across the Common. It is simply fur- 
nished and admirably designed for its 
purpose. On the walls a number of good 
pictures are hung, including a fascinat- 
ing little example of Vedder's earlier 
work—a chubby, white-capped peasant 
child standing by the roadside in an at- 
titude of comic resignation, while a pig 
is drinking out of a trough—and the vis- 
itor, if he is fortunate, may see the con- 
tents of several portfolios, which are full 
of the sketches made by Mr. Cole during 
his recent visit to Southern California. 

Another Boston artist of more than 
local fame is Mr. F. P. Vinton, who was 
born in Bangor, Me., in 1846, and who, 
like Waterman, Appleton Brown and 
several others, attributes his success in a 
measure to the influence of William M. 
Hunt. Vinton was employed, while stilla 
boy, inastore on Summer Street, and one 
day when he was sent across the way to 
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(Sketeched by Foxcroft Cole from his original Painting.) 
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GROUP FROM 





THE DAWN OF FREEDOM.” 


(Sketched by Henry Sandham from his original Painting.) 


adjust the halliards from which a flag 
was flying, he saw through a half-open 
door in the opposite building a gentleman 
painting a picture on an easel, It was 
a sight from which he could scarcely 
steal away, for this was one of the first 
artists he had ever seen, and all his am- 
bition was to be a painter. He had al- 
ready made many drawings, and a day 
or two later he resolved, with the char- 
acteristic courage of an American youth, 
to introduce himself to the artist, who, 
dressed in a brown velveteen jacket and 
a skull cap, seemed like a demigod. 
‘Roll ’em out, roll ’em out,” said 
the artist, brusquely, when the boy ex- 
claimed that he had come to show him 


some sketches. They were examined, 
one by one, and briefly criticized, three 
drawings from nature being picked out 
for praise. 

This incident, narrated by Mr. Vin- 
ton himself with a degree of pictur- 
esqueness which the present writer has 
not been able to reproduce, was the 
beginning of his acquaintance with 
William M. Hunt, and it led to his going 
abroad, where he studied with Bonnat in 
Paris, and for a year in Munich under 
Duveneck, and Professors Wagner and 
Diez in the Academy. Leaving Munich 
he revisited Paris, continuing his studies 
now under Jean Paul Laurens, and at 
the end of three years he returned to 
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America and opened a studio in Boston. 
Early in his career he painted both fig- 
ures and landscapes, but more recently 
he has devoted himself to portraiture, in 
which he has had both popular and 
artistic success—a success which, if it is 
to be measured by the number and the 
social and intellectual prominence of his 
sitters, gives him a local pre-eminence. 

Portraiture may be many things ac- 
cording to the individual theory of the 
painter. One painter will hold that the 
most life-like portrait is the result of a 
series of polite inferences as to the sitter’s 
moral characteristics, all of which are 
to be revealed in his countenance, so 
that he may stand as a type of benevo- 
lence, courage or sagacity ; another more 
superficial than the former, proceeds to 
eliminate or modify all that is unbecom 
ing in the subject, and to emphasize all 
that is beautiful. Mr. Vinton, however, 
is neither an idealist nor a flatterer, and 
he does not wince (though his sitter 
may) at the reproduction of actual ugli- 
ness. He offers us not the representa- 
tion of exceptional moods, nor of latent 
virtues, but of very substantial person 
ages, immediately recognizable, whose 
blemishes are as faithfully preserved as 
Indeed, 
his realism operates with unflinching 
candor, united with a sort of historic 
conscientiousness, and the effect of it is 
always unusually vital. 

Among his sitters have been Wendell 
Phillips, Charles Francis Adams, Thomas 
Gold Appleton, Judge Devens, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, William Warren, the comedian, 
and Francis 


their more pleasing attributes. 


Parkman, the historian. 
The portrait of the latter belongs to the 
St. Botolph Club, and an engraving from 
it was published some time ago in this 
magazine, 

For several years Mr. Vinton oceu 
pied the studio of the late William M. 
Hunt, in the quaint little building, with 
a grocer’s shop on the ground floor, 
which was wedged between Carver Street 
and Park Square. The studio proper 
was in the roof, and was reached by a 
narrow and winding stairway from a 
side entrance. Once within, a visitor 
was sure to be amazed at the spacious- 
ness of the place, with its lofty ceiling 
crossed by open beams; its high walls of 
neutral gray, and its gallery; it seemed 


capacious enough to swallow such 
building as that which we had obsery: 
outside—grocer’s shop and all. It ha 
no superfluous decoration, though seat 
tered about were many of those things 
which are dear to the artist: a richly 
earved Flemish cabinet, old Spanis 
chairs, a big round shield and lance, an 
pictiires, including an open-skied Dau 
bigny, and several copies, full-size, by Mi 
Vinton himself, of some of the master 
pieces of Velasquez—Philip the Fourth, 
The Actor, The Infanta, and others. It 
was a charming place and very conye 
nient: underneath was the snug quarters 
of the Tavern Club. But it had to come 
down, and Mr. Vinton now has a new 
studio in Exeter Street which, in the 
matter of luxury, and the coherence of 
decorative purpose, approaches closer 
than any other in Boston to the studios 
of London and Paris. 

There are few studios from which we 
cannot bring away some novel idea in 
the way of decoration, for the artistic 
mind is full of ingenuity in the creation 
and utilization of ornament. Things 
not thought of in any wsthetie scheme 
before, and quite different from the 
ordinary trophies of travel, suddenly 
acquire, by their arrangement, a decor 
ative value which leads the visitor to 
wonder how their beauty and availabil 
itv ever escaped him. 

The studio of Mr. Henry Sandham, in 
the Hotel 
devices. One notices, for instance, the 


Edinburgh, has many such 


delicate grayish effect of the roof, on the 
ground of which raised figures are seen 
of familiar marine forms. A closer seru 
tiny is mystifying; it is of neither pa 
per, paint nor plaster—what is it?) We 
look once more and see that it is simply 
a fishing-net drawn over the ceiling in 
loose folds, giving a variety of lines 
and shadows; and the marine forms are 
not reproductions but the things them- 
selves—star-fish, bottle-fish and hermit 
crabs hung within the folds of the net. 
Then one is sure to be struck with the 
etfect of the windows, as Herkomer was 
when he visited Mr. Sandham, They are 
filled with panels of a translucent olive- 
green material with circular openings, 
admitting the light through a lace-like 
gothic moulding of elaborate design. The 
moulding is not of stone, nor wood, 
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(Drawn by W. L. Taylor.) 


nor lead, however; it is of rope—com- 
mon manilla rope, and the panels of 
translucent olive are simply of paper. 
How, then, is the design obtained? Mr. 
Sandham has taken several common door- 
mats, and cut out the interstices, leaving 
an outline that bears a not distant re- 
semblance to the quarter-foil and multi- 
foil windows of a cathedral. The walls 
of the studio have a rough brown sur- 
face, much more pleasing than paint, and 
this is obtained by covering them with 
the burlap used in the South for wrap- 
ping bales of cotton; it is old and worn, 
and age is said to enrich the etfect. 
These are Mr. Sandham’s own inven- 
tions, and they bear out what we said 


of the ingenuity of the artistic mind in 
creating ornament. For the rest, there 
is the usual variety of studio ‘* proper- 
ties "—frames filled and unfilled; sketches 
tacked to the wall; bits of porcelain and 
bronze; vases and statuettes; antique 
chairs, cabinets with claw-feet ; and rugs, 
the luminous color of which glows 
against the reddish brown of the floor. 
In a corner on a dais, stands a protean 
lay figure in ghostly repose Yesterday 
it was a sombre, drooping monk; now it 
wears a garb we cannot recognize—ou 
the head a flat, woollen cap, something 
like a Tam o’ Shanter; the feet chained 
to the waist, the body in a blouse, the 
legs in loose trousers made of the same 
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**SUNDAY MORNING IN ENGLAND.” 


(Sketched by W. L. Taylor from his original Water Color.) 


dingy cotton as the blouse, and over all 
a long, gray flannel overcoat. There is 
a colorless poverty in the whole costume 
which, Mr. Sandham tells us, is the 
uniform of the Siberian convicts, whose 
lives he is now illustrating for one of 
the magazines. 

Mr. Sandham is better known, per- 
haps, as an illustrator than as a painter, 
but in the latter capacity he has done 
much successful work both in oils and 
in water-colors. About three years ago 
he completed a large picture of the 
Battle of Lexington, in which that 
event was realized in an artistic spirit 
without sacrificing the minutest detail of 
history ; it was called ‘‘The Dawn of 
Freedom,” and was very properly pur- 
chased by the town of Lexington. He 
also paints portraits, and has lately fin- 
ished an admirable likeness of the Rev. 
Dr. Duryea. 

Like Mr. Sandham, Mr. W. L. Taylor 
has done more work in black and white 
than in color, and many persons who 
never saw a painting of his, have ad- 
mired his graceful illustrations to sumpt- 
uous holiday editions of ‘‘The Holy 


Grail,” *‘ The Earl’s Return,” ‘‘ The Song 
of the River,” and other poems. Of the 
little group of illusfrators settled in Bos 
ton, he is one of the cleverest and most 
sincere. His drawings reveal freshness 
of idea and artistic sensibility in a more 
than ordinary measure, and the same 
qualities are visible in his water colors, 
which are also notable for their purity 
of tone and simplicity of treatment. So 
good are they, indeed; so much do they 
indicate honest intention and fine capa- 
bilities that one may regret that the 
popular demand for illustrations uses 
time which it is scarcely to be doubted 
he would prefer to spend in work in 
color. 

Our visits are ended in Mr. Taylor's 
cosy little Boylston Street studio, the 
taste and comfort of which tempt us to 
stay longer. It was said in the begin- 
ning of these articles that they would 
not be comprehensive, and it is well that 
we should recall this now. They were 
never designed to include all the artists 
in Boston who are worthy of notice, but 
only to show what some of the more 
prominent have done and are doing. 
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THE RAID ON CAGGER’S COVE. 


BY DAVID LOWRY. 


iE crowd at Daggitt’s were killing 
time in the easiest manner mountaineers 
could contrive. To look at them, one 
would think all the work that was to be in 
tlie world had been completed a thousand 
years ago, and everybody was resting. 

Dan Staples was sitting just inside Jake 
Daggitt’s door. His mouth was open, his 
eves half-closed; his left leg was crossed 
over his right; both were stretched in 
front of the doorway. Pete Connors 
sat on a stump just outside the grocery, 
leaning forward, resting his chin in his 
palms, with his elbows on his knees, 
looking at Dan Staples. His brother Jim, 
with erownless hat, through which his 
black hair stood up like porcupine quills, 
was lying on the ground at the other side 
of the door, chewing tobacco. Tom Carter 
and his cousin, Dick Baxter, sat on the 
ground a little back of Pete Connors, 
with their knees drawn up, and hands 
clasped in front of them. 

The guns leaning against stumps or 
the end of the building, and near their 
owners, were not more lifeless, apparent- 
ly, than the group of men in threadbare 
jean lounging in front of Daggitt’s store. 

The mountain heights above them were 
bathed in sunlight. Below, the sheep 
huddled in the shadows of the Little Se- 
quatchie Valley. Overall a silence pro- 
found as that which stilled the tongue of 
primitive man descended. If Dan Staples 
had opened his eyes, he could have looked 
over mountain tops stretching fifty miles 
beyond Chattanooga; could have looked 
upon mountain ranges a hundred miles 
south of Cagger’s Cove; the Tennessee 
trailing away ribbon-like in the distance 
until its waters glanced as sunlight 
glinting on a leaf. But Dan was so 
familiar with the mountains and _nat- 
ure’s moods that, if he thought at all, 
which is doubtful, he would have opened 
his eyes very wide had anybody told him 
all the world was not molded in the 
form he beheld daily. 

Not a word had been uttered since Dan 
Staples swore at a fly that persisted in its 
attempt to light on his right check—each 
of the company was absorbed in his own 


——— a 


thoughts, when a crackling of twigs was 
heard on the slope to the left of Daggitt’s 
store. Two mountain-boomers skurried, 
barking and chattering across the space, 
as a man made his way down the slope. 
He picked his way carefully down the 
mountain side, looking backward from 
time to time. He could see the group 
in front of Daggitt’s as plainly as Dan 
Staples beheld him. 

Now a second man appeared on the 
slope. Like the first, he carried a breech- 
loader and a navy revolver in his leather 
belt. The first waited until his compan- 
ion stood beside him; then both descend- 
ed quickly to the roadway faintly skirt- 
ing the mountain side, crossed it and 
approached the store: when the elder 
addressed Dan Staples: 

‘Good morning, sir. We are thirsty, 
and would be obliged to you for a drink 
of water.” 

Dan Staples slowly lifted his left leg, 
placed his right very deliberately across it, 
stretched himself,and without looking up 
said: ‘‘Ther gourd’sintherspring,” waved 
a hand to his right, indicating the direc- 
tion in which the spring was to be found, 
and relapsed into silence. The stranger 
looked at his companion and smiled. 

“But we want a stiff’ner to clear our 
throats before we handle the gourd.” 

Still keeping his eyes half-closed, Dan 
Staples raised his voice and called: 

‘‘ Jake! Store!” and again relapsed 
into silence profound. 

Pete Connors laid his palms flat on 
his knees, with an effort apparently, and 
looked up at the strangers. Jim Connors 
rolled over on his left elbow, glanced at 
them, but gave them no further attention. 
Tom Carter and Dick Baxter rose, lounged 
against a tree and looked aimlessly down 
upon Cagger’s Cove. 

Now a large, freckle-faced man, hat- 
less, and looking as if he had indulged 
in exercise that brought the blood to his 
temples, emerged from a back room, and 
looking from Dan Staples to the strangers 
said: 

“*T’vekem. What is it—what kin I do 
fur ye?” 
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‘** Let us have a drink of whiskey, and 
fill these.” 

The elder of the strangers produced a 
pocket flask, reached for his friend's, and 
extended both to the hatless proprietor, 
who laid them on a barrel, walked back 
to the end of the room, and returning 
with a pint measure, set it down before 
his customers. 

** Where ’s your water, man?” 

*T lowed you wanted whisky 
whut ve kem fur, ye said.” 

‘You have water handy somewhere. 
Let us have some.” 


thet ’s 


* Jes'as ve like. We’unsa‘nt chargin’ 
fur water. Holp yerself freely.” 

The proprietor stepped back, handed 
them a pail of water with a gourd, and, 
turning about, filled the pocket flasks, 
while the strangers drank whisky and 
water in turn from the gourd, measuring 
the liquids carefully, a proceeding Dan 
Staples affected to view with astonish- 
ment, 
at them, glanced at Dan and made a wry 
face, as though the combination of whisky 
and 
not do justice to. 

** That's fair liquor,” said the younger 
traveler, 

* That's whut I’m sellin’ of it fur. 
Mout ez well keep fa’r whisky or nun, I 
reckon, Folks hyur know what’s fa’r 
an’ pore whisky a’nt wuth shucks.” 

The proprietor laid the flasks before 
his customers; the eldest handed him a 
bank-note, which Daggitt fingered slow- 
ly, then handed back, saying: 

‘*Onnecessary ter say I can’t make 
thish go ‘ith my pile. It ud swaller all 
I’ve got 

The customer replaced the note in his 
pocket-book, and handed Daggitt half a 
dollar, saying: ‘* That’s all the small 
money about me. Will that do?” 

‘* Hit air plenty; more’n I want.” 

He handed his customer a nickel, and 
stood looking at the travelers, stolidly. 

‘Your name is Daggitt,” said the elder 
traveler. 

* Jake Dageitt—that ’s me.” 

The traveler nodded toward the door. 
“* Anything special going on to-day. We 
are strangers in these parts.” 

‘*Onnecessary ter tell me. We/’uns 
kin tell. Nuthin’ pertickler, less ’n hit be 
them revnoor officers thet kem down 


Pete Connors, who was looking 


water was something words could 


*n more too.” 
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from Chattanooga. They told ez how 
thet they dropped most onexpectedly on- 
to Beamer nigh Jasper. Fotched Be:imner 
right up; now all the kentry is kinder 
feerful, ’n ez fur moonshiners, nacherly 
they ‘ll make theirselves nimble. Woiur 
mout ye be fr—— 

But the elder traveler suddenly inter 
rupted him, saving sternly, ‘‘ No n 
You ‘ve 


sense now, Daggitt. played it 
pretty fine, but we know you. You know 
we are revenue officers, just as well as 
we know all this lolline and loafing 
around your door is put on, These men 


are your friends; possibly every man of 
them isas deep in the mudas you are in 
the mire. But if they make a motio1 
if one of them pulls a gun, he is a dead 
man,” 

What a passel 0° nonsensical word 
Ef thet was so, whut vou sed jes’ hoy 


ef I pintedly reelized you folks want 
me, an’ was boun’ ter hey me—think | 

sech a ijit ez ter leave myself no clrics 
Would n't I make myself 
Whut ud I keer fur Cagger’s Cove more) 
Cagger’s Cove keers fur me! Howsevet 

ter talk. I'm 
reddy to jine ve right ter wunst. Dan, 
will ve look ter the store till I kem bac! 

An’ if so be ez I don’t git back till the 
morrer 


jes’ SCH ¢ 


it’s so blamed foolish 


vou jes’ stay right hyur till ve 
hear from me. 
hat ‘n my coat. Whur air ye goin’ ter 
take me, you uns?” 

‘To Chattanooga.” 

‘** Hit’s lucky fur me, then. Dan, I kin 
git thet terbaccy, ’n tea, *n them buttons 
fur yer little gal ‘ithout bein’ ter expense. 
See hyur Jake Daggitt looked at the 
officers apprehensively. ‘* A’nt ve boun’ 
ter bring me ter Chattanooga, an’ back 
hyur whur ye tuk me from—ye air now, 
sure? Thet’s jestice; only jestice. Takin’ 
a man traipsin’ to Chattanooga, ye'd 
orter bring me back free of expense. 
Less ’n ye do, it a’nt pintedly right fur 
me tergo. Ye see, [’m not a-raarin’ or 
swearin’ “bout it. I’m goin’ with you 
like a baby. Thish is the funniest ’speri 
ence ennybody ever had.” 

‘* Bowers. go with him until he finds 
his hat and coat,” said the elder officer, 
significantly. 
with Daggitt, the other officer stepped out- 
side and whistled. In answer to the call, 
six men, all heavily armed, suddenly 


L reckon I'd best cit Wi\ 


When Bowers reappeared 
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emerged from the forest above the road, 
Jake Daggitt burst into a hearty laugh 
as the men approached the store. His 
mood was communicated to the group 
lounging around the door. 

* Whut!” Daggitt exclaimed, ** eight 
men jes’ ter bring Jake Daggitt down 
ther ter Chattanooga! Durn my buttons 
ef I won't cut a figger ez big ez Gin'ral 
Jackson after he fit ther British ter New 
Orleans. Thish is a mistake—but_ hit 
ant my lookout, stranger. I know you 
hit’s comed ter me all ter wunst—but 
doggoned ef I tell. I see jes’ whut ’s up. 
Yer a-shooin’ of, and a-sarchin’ of the 
wrong man thish time! Ye’ve got the 
wrong pup by the ear! Han’'t he, Dan? 
But why an’t we movin’? I’m ready. 
I’m plumb sot on goin’ ter Chattanooga 

but blamed ef I’m goin’ ter walk. 
Coa’se ye’ve got hosses down ther in 
ther cove.” 

All this was uttered so rapidly that 
the revenue officers could not check the 
mountaineer until he paused for breath. 
Then the officer in command said stern- 
ly: ‘‘See here, Daggitt, if you can con- 
vince me now that we are in error, take 
my advice and doit. If you make any 
statement in Chattanooga that could just 
as well be made here——” 

‘“T’m plumb sot on goin’ ter Chatta- 
nooga, I tell yez; I’m jes’ et up with the 
idea. But I low yer right, mister. Ye 
may think what ye like—but hits my 
pinted opinion ez you've gone an’ mixed 
me up ith Joe Caggers.” 

‘** Joe Caggers ?” 

‘Yes. I thought everybody know'd 
Joe Caggers. Why, thish yer cove was 
called for Joe Caggers’ gran’f'ther.” 

** Well, speak out. What about Cag- 
gers ?” 

“Whut about Joe? Why, thers 
everythin’ about Joe Caggers. He is 
wuss than a hull bilin’ o’ drunk men at 
a frolic—ez live as a hull swarm o’ hor- 
nets, everywhere, here an’ yander to 
wunst. Yestiddy "way up the cove- 
to-marrer ‘crost the peak, like ez not, ‘n 
goin’ the Lord knows whur, or whut 
fur. Jes’ a-sarter a-shooin’ fur the 
devil; drinkin’, fightin’, ’n a-ra’arin’ 
roun’, keerin’ fur nobody, ’n nobody 
keerin’ fur Joe Caggers, ’cept to give 
him all the swath he wants, an’——” 

‘Yes, yes,” said the officer impatient- 
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ly, ‘*I heard the same said of you—or 
there is a misapprehension somewhere.” 

The proprietor of the grocery looked 
at him ineredulously. 

‘Ye kin believe me or not. Do I 
look like a-ra’arin’, rootin’ up customer? 
Thur a n't a civiller man——" 

‘Cut it short.” 

* Hits Joe Caggers yer after—taint 
me,” 

‘* But—where is Caggers to be found?” 

*Thur’s whur ye git me now. I'd 
give my buttons jes’ ter hey ’bout two 
minutes’ talk ‘ith Joe—jes’ ter straighten 
things out atween hus two like. Well,” 
Daggitt pointed towards a cove on the 
right; ‘‘ ye see thish yer road ye kem 
up? Foller it right up into ther cove— 
‘crost ther cove, min’—n "bout a mile 
furder up, tother side o° the cove, ye’ll 
see a house; ‘n thet’s Caggers’.” 

**On the side of the mountain?” 

“Same as thish. But I say: yer won't 
tell Joe. Ye pintedly must n't tell Joe 
what I told ye—ye won't, now, fur hit’s 
none o’ my business.” 

** Daggitt, if you are deceiving us 

‘T can’t, nuther, onless yer a min’ 
ter be. This yer kin be straightened ’n 
less ‘n fower minutes. Jes’ send yer 
folks right throo ther store—poke roun’ 
like, en ef you kin find a drop o’ likkor 
ez han't paid license—then call Jake 
Daggitt a liar!” 

“Take him at his word, Bowers. 
Make a thorough search—leave no place 
unturned.” 

Bowers called a man, and together 
they explored the premises. They looked 
in the loft, in the boxes and barrels; 
they smelled the bottles and jugs. 

**T told ye how ’t was,” said Daggitt. 

‘**And yet we found the embers of a 
fire glowing on the spur up there less 
than an hour ago,” said the officer in 
command, as he extended a hand in the 
direction of the mountain top. 

‘* And the impression made by the still 
beside the little spring up there,” said 
Bowers. 

‘*Thet ’s whut I jes’ told ye—here to- 
day, yander, out o’ sight ‘n hearin’ to- 
morrer—thet’s Joe Caggers. I'll bet 
thish yer store ‘n all the truck I’ve got 
it’s Caggers—but ye’ll never see Joe. 
Why—nobody never sees Joe Caggers 
jes when they want ter. Now, see 
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hyur. 
an’ I don’t know ez I want ter; same 
time I ‘m a peacable man, an’ don't 
want ye ter be makin’ trouble ‘tween 
Joe Caggers ‘n me, fur——” 

‘* Nonsense. Bowers, you lead, and 
I'll follow. And Daggitt, if this is a 
trick, you will rue it. The country is 
not big enough to hold us both outside 
a jail if you think you can steal away in 
an hour's time. Try it, Daggitt, when 
you think the coast is clear.” 

Then without another word the rey- 
enue officers and their men walked down 
the mountain road leading directly into 
the heart of Cagger’s Cove. Jim Con- 
nors flung his’ crownless hat on the 
ground with an oath. 

‘Ef ther hedn’t been so many I'd 
bored a hole through that Bowers. 
Let’s git the still ‘n kags out’n hyur 
‘fore théy git back.” 

‘*Sho!” said his brother Pete, as he 
looked down the road. ** You keep your 
mouth shet. Wait till they air well up 
the cove.” 

‘Ther an’t a mite o' hurry,” said 
Daggitt, coolly. ** They an’'t sech durned 


I’m not a-sellin’ of Joe’s whisky, 


fools ez not ter have a watch out some- 
wher’s nigh. It ‘ll be lucky fur him I 
don't set eyes on him fust.” 

‘*He'd best say his prayers ‘fore J set 
eyes on him.” And Jim Connors’ eves 
gleamed with a murderous light. 

‘IT don't mind a square fight, but ] 
do n't see no use in settin’ on our stumps 
hyur till they come back,” said Tom 
Carter, sulkily. ** Whut’s your think, 
Dick?” 

‘‘T’m fur gettin’ the still ’n whisky 
quicker’n a mountain-boomer kin flirt 
his tail—thet’s my think.” 

“Sho! Yez babes—babes, the lot o’ 
ye,” said Dan Staples, slowly, as he 
turned from one to the other. Daggitt’s 
runnin’ this yer. He knows whut he’s 
doin’. Stop yer mouths, ‘n mebbe 
Jake ’ll say somethin’.” 

“Tt’s all right, Dan. Well, then, 
boys—whut’s the matter ‘ith ye? Kin 
he do anythin’ ef he do n't find nothin’? 
Kin he fool roun’ hyur ’n take airy one 
ter Chattanooga less ’n he’s somethin’ 
ter go on. Whut’s he got? We air 
a-mindin’ of our own business, an’t we? 
It’s not agin ther law to git ahead of a 
man ez long ez ye do n't put hands onter 


him! Now, ter satisfy yer—ef ther’s a 
watch out, ther’s a trick on ther road 
wuth two of theirs. My gal ’s out.” 

* Whut!—Sally!” 

Even Dan Staples’ eves expressed sur- 
prise. 

**Yes—she'’s down thur—an’ she’ll 
pilot them a good piece—say nothin’ o’ 
foolin’ thur watch, sposin’ they have a 
watch out.” 

**Blamed ef J seed your Sal, an’ I was 
watchin’ the road mighty clost,” said 
Jim Connors. 

‘I reckon ye must a’ missed Sal, 
then,” said Daggitt, dryly; but the 
glance he bestowed upon Dan Staples 
spoke volumes. ‘“‘I s’pose ye kin ge 
fur the still now, boys, an’ I don’t keer 
ter see none o’ ve fur a day or two. I'l] 
‘tend to my atfairs—jes’ you shet your 
mouths, an’ ther won't nobody git hurt 
[ do’nt keer ef your tongue drops out 
jes’ you keep away from my spring till 
ye air invited ter come.” 


oO 
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‘Joe Caggers must be a characte 
judging from Daggitt’s description,” said 
Bowers, as they walked along the mount 
ain-side to the place where they had 
tied their animals. 

The little party were beside thei 
horses; these were champing their bits 
and pawing the soil restlessly, when ua 
shout was heard. 

**That’s Hart,” said Jamison, the offi 
cer in command. ‘* Mount, men—for 
ward !” 

The party started in the direction of 
Daggitt’s; they had turned a bend in 
the road, when they beheld a lad in 4 
tercation with Hart, the man who ha 
been stationed on a crag, commanding 
a view of Daggitt’s store. Hart held his 
revolver in his hand, and menaced the 
boy, who was talking rapidly. Jamison 
rode up quickly. 

** What is it, Hart 7” 

‘*This fellow was sneaking along thé 
mountain, Cap, and I halted him. He 
was running, and I told him I'd shoot 

that’s all.” 

Jamison turned to the boy, who ex 
cited his guard’s suspicion. As he looked 
at him, his eyes twinkled, then a smil 
broadened his face. The boy was ap 
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parently fifteen or sixteen, at the most. 
His trowsers were a size too large for 
him. They were crammed into a pair of 
ill-fitting boots, and bagged, falling down 
in layers over the boot-tops. His coat, 
of the same colorless material, was much 
too large for him. It was buttoned at 
the throat. The cuffs were turned up, 
exposing a smell wrist and shapely hand. 
A broad-brimmed straw hat completed 
the boy’s attire. The brim flapped as 
the breeze flew over it; when it was 
lifted up, Jamison beheld a pair of piere- 
ing black eyes: eyes that met his fear- 
lessly. 

“What are you doing here?’ de- 
manded the revenue officer. 

* What's he doing 7’—the boy pointed 
to Hart. 

“Come; you are going somewhere.” 

**Coa’se I ain, if you'll let me. “Taint 
nobody’s business if 1 go or stay.” 

* Are you Daggitt’s boy 7 Your name's 
Daggitt, isn’t it? Come, now,” said the 
officer, ‘‘own up; youre Daggitt’s boy.” 

‘No more Daggitt’s boy than I be 
any other body's boy.” 

‘Where are you going 7” 

** Where be you'uns going ter ¢” 

“T was going to Joe Caggers’, but—” 
“Then I’m going along. If he” 
pointing” to Hart—"* had n't stopped me, 
Ida been furder along to’ards the cove.” 

‘** What ‘s your name ?” 

* Caggers.” 

“Eh? Caggers !° Jamison looked at 
Bowers. *‘ What’s your baptismal name 7 
What is your first name, then ?” 

** Joe—Joe Caggers.” 

Jamison glanced at Bowers again. 

‘And you are going home? You are 
little Joe—young Joe, I suppose.” 

The riders had turned their horses’ 
heads again, and were on the way to the 
cove. The boy walked briskly beside 
Jamison. He did not seem to be afraid: 
apparently, the group of armed horse- 
men had no terrors for him. He looked 
at them indifferently. A dozen eyes 
were noting his every movement, but he 
walked on, seemingly unconscious of the 
curiosity his appearance and manner ex- 
cited. 

The little party rode inte and through 
the beautiful valley unmindful of the 
beauties of the foliage. Dogwood and 
honeysuckle gleamed on the slopes near 


~ 


at hand; thin, white clouds melted in 
the blue zenith; a breeze blew up from 
the Tennessee and sighed through the 
deep, green-wooded ravines, where chest- 
nuts, oaks and poplars grew, while pine 
and fir, far above, stood silent like som- 
bre sentinels keeping watch over the 
valley. 

Nestling far away in a cleft, high on 
the mountain-side, was a cabin, seem- 
ingly. The eyes of the whole party 
swept the mountain-side, and noted the 
house. Jamison turned to the boy. 

‘That's it. Don’t look bigger’n a 
good-sized nut. Youll find a right 
smart barn and a big house when you 
vit to it,” said Joe Caggers, with an air 
of pride; the pride of possession. 

‘Tt don't look much bigger than Dag- 
gitt’s,” said Jamison. 

‘You kin put Daggitt’s right down 
in our front room,” the boy said, with 
great deliberation. *‘ All you uns goin’ 
to stop with dad 7” 

‘‘No; we are just making a call,” 
said Bowers, with a smile, whereupon 
some of the men turned their heads 
aside, and Jamison frowned severely as 
he talked of the beauties of the valley, 
the crops, the game he surmised should 
abound there, and the lonely life Joe—a 
mere boy—must live up there on the 
mountain, at the head of the cove. 

The distance seemed long. An hour 
was expended, and the house seemed to 
be but little nearer. 

‘* How far is it to your father’s house, 
Joe?” Jamison asked, as he turned to 
the boy. 

‘Bout two miles. You go ‘long back 
there to the ridge—less *n you ‘ve wing's 
ter fly—’n the road comes back agin. 
Thet’s whut makes it so durned fur—on 
legs.” 

Whereat all in the party laughed. By 
and by, at a sharp turn of the road where 
the brush was thickest, Joe Caggers, 
who had been leading the party, disap- 
peared. Jamison called a halt. He sent 
his men scouring along the edge of the 
forest in every direction, then suddenly 
ordered them make all speed to Caggers’. 
He resolved, if possible, to prevent the 
boy from warning his father of their 
approach. 

The horsemen toiled up around the 
ridge, and, with much difficulty, made 
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good headway to Caggers’. They crossed 
gullies, crawled slowly over huge stones; 
in short, adopted the readiest means of 
reaching the house, which assumed fair 
proportions now that they were near it. 

What seemed a little cleft, or dimple 
on the mountain-side, expanded to over a 
hundred acres of good land. Two fine- 
looking cows and a calf were in a little 
lot, marked off near a cabin, concealed 
entirely from the view of all the world, 
save such as surmounted the ridge back 
of the house that looked so small from 
the road that skirted the base of the spur 
on which Daggitt’s store was located. 
Three or four goats ran up on a rock, 
near Major Jamison, and looked at him 
in a speculative way. He made a sign 
to Bowers, who in turn signed to the 
men; the party halted, and the Major, 
dismounting, pushed aside some over 
hanging boughs. 

An old negress sat on a chair near the 
cabin door. A basket of woolen socks 
and a ball of yarn were placed at her left 
side. She was talking to herself, mum- 
bling, grumbling. 

**Reckon can't go ter Jessup’s ter day, 
case de ole man's foolin’ over ter Hack- 
ett’s, stid o’ mindin’ his bizness. Dat 
ole man’s atrial. Aint got no call to 
stay over to Hackett’s like dis—dat’s de 
way when he ‘seuses he’self fo’ goin’ to 
Mosses. Huh! Fo’ de laand! 

“Sh! Keep quiet, Aunty,” said the 
Major in his most persuasive tones. 
‘** Where are all the folks ?” 

‘Who is youanyway ?) Whar——" 

“Ts your master at-home ? The missus, 
and everybody at home? Don't be 
alarmed. I ‘ve some friends with me 
we are just making an unexpected call 
on your master. Which way do you 
ride up to the house ¢” 

‘On de road—same you kem up.” 

‘Exactly. Your master’s at home ?” 

‘Yes, sah. Mars and missis. I ex- 
pec’s. Expec’s you ‘ll fin’ °em all in de 
What ud dey be doin’ out ob 
do’. Dey’s Christ’ins, I reckon.” 

But the Major did not hear her part 
ing words. He returned to his men, 
commanded two of them to dismount, 
spoke quietly to Bowers, and, leading 
the way, clambered around to the road 
the old woman had indicated. It was an 
excellent road. and showed the marks of 


house. 


travel. Had the Major known such 
means of reaching the house was near. 
he would have saved half an hour's 
time, to say nothing of infinite troubl 
The house was now in full view 
a spacious, hospitable-looking Souther 
Now he 
looked so small from the valley It was 
half hid by trees: he upper part 
ot the house could be seen from the road 


house. understood why it 


only t 


crossing the valley. 

Two men were stationed on the sid 
of the road within easy call, and t) 
Major advanced with Bowers. A super 
hound rose slowly from the wide, long 
porch as they approached, and stared at 
them disdainfully, 

*T’d give fifty dollars for that fel 
low,” said Bowers, who was a ¢ 
fancier and excellent judge. 

‘Look to your pistols 
out of sight,” said the Major as he strode 
upon the porch, and extending a hand 
rapped loudly, decisively. He was thor 
oughly on guard—business shone in his 
‘yes, marked his every movement as he 


‘eat dog- 


see they are 


stood at the door. 

A tall, white-haired man, wearing a 
loose summer coat, and with his shirt 
collar unbuttoned, stood up at the win 
dow nearest the door. A vellow woman, 
wearing a yellow handkerchief on her 
head in such a way that the corners 
flapped in the breeze as she walked 
through the hall, came forward and 
curtsied. 

‘‘Is your master in? Please say two 
gentlemen desire to speak with him.” 

Directly, the Major and Bowers were 
ushered into a large room on the right 
of the hall. The room was well fur- 
nished. Bowers pointed to a piano, with 
a half-scared look, and puckered his 
mouth, but before he had time to whistle 
a gentleman wearing a black coat, buff 
vest, and with his shirt-collar buttoned 
stood before them. 

‘Welcome, gentlemen,” giving a hand 
to each. ‘‘Whom have I the honor of 
addressing 2?” 

This,” said the Major gravely, ‘is 
Mr. Bowers, of Chattanooga. Allow 
me to introduce myself as Major Jami- 
son.” 

‘I have heard of you, Major, fre 
quently.” 

The Major glanced covertly at Bowers. 
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“That will simplify matters greatly,” 
said the Major. ‘‘I may as well go 
straight to business, then.” 

The elderly gentleman seated himself 
and inelined his head to the Major. 

“T have surrounded your house, sir. 
My men are stationed above and below 
it on either side of the road. It will be 
useless to attempt escape. With or with 
out your permission, we will proceed 
now to search the premises.” 

The host sat bolt upright, looked keen- 
ly at his visitors, then calmly replied: 
‘Before vou begin, will vou please in 
form: me what vou expect to find?” 

Whisky,” said the Major stoutly. 
He was not to be swerved from his 
course. *‘Dlicit whisky, Mr. Caggers. 
Your name is Caggers, I believe—Joe 
Caggers. There has been a good deal of 
whisky made around here, and we 
have traced it into this cove.” 

“Ah!” 

“If we find evidence that will war- 
rant your arrest, we wil! take vou with 
us to Chattanooga.” 

“Ah, indeed.” 

“Will you lead the way, or submit to 
be handcuffed ?” said the Major, produc- 
ing a pair of handcuffs. 

‘*Major—one minute. Just ring that 
bell,” 

The Major touched the bell. The 
yellow woman stood in the doorway. 

‘Caroline, tell these gentlemen my 
name, And say to—to my wife I desire 
her presence,” 

The vellow woman looked at the visit- 
ers calmly; then in a respectful manner 
replied: ‘‘ This is Judge Hope’s house, 
gentlemen. I/1] tell Mrs. Hopes’ —and 
the yellow woman disappeared. .. . 

The Major clutched the Judge’s hand: 
‘For heaven's sake, don't, Judge; I'll 
sink through the floor with shame.” 

“QO, no,” said the Judge, laughing. 
We'll have the joke out, Major. Mrs. 
Hope will enjoy it. I’ve no doubt the 
people at Chattanooga will enjoy it still 
more. I practised law there when I was 
a good deal younger. They have n't 
forgotten me, I dare say, although I’m 
known better now in Nashville. Mrs. 
Hope, gentlemen.” 

Bowers fumbled aimlessly with his 
handkerchief when he was not mopping 
his forehead. and the Major blushed 


scarlet, but the Judge was a man of in- 
finite tact. 

While the men waited, and their 
horses champed their bits restively. 
the Judge insisted upon sharing a sam- 
ple of ‘‘good whisky that had paid 
tribute” with his guests. When the 
gentlemen were alone again, the Judge's 
eves twinkled as he turned to the 
Major. 

**Thave heard Daggitt’s ruse. Now tel] 
me how you found your way up here. 
The traveled road lies straight along the 
ridge.” 

“Why, the truth is—I suspect now it 
was Daggitt’s boy who piloted us, but he 
called himself Joe—and I took it for 
granted he was called after his father, 
Joe Caggers.” 

* Daggitt’s boy! Boy! Bless you, 
Major, Daggitt never had a boy!” 

The Major turned to Bowers helplessly. 
‘* Were we both dreaming—are we still 
dreaming ? Did we see a boy on the 
road or not ?” 

‘* You did not see a boy of Daggitt’s. 
But Daggitt has a girl, as lively a kitten 
as you ‘ll find in Tennessee. Surely you 
have not been mistaken, Major? You 
have n't been hoodwinked by Daggitt’s 
daughter ? It was bad enough to invent 
Joe Cagger. Ha!ha! Cagger! It has 
an odd sound. Cagger! Cagger’s Cove! 
Eight men guided into Cagger’s Cove 
by Sal Daggitt, while her father spirited 
away his spirits! Major, Major! If the 
story ever gets in print, it will be the 
death of you.” 

“T ll go back to Daggitt’s and take 
the gang with me! So help me, I will!” 
fumed the Major. 

‘Tuts, man. Youll do nothing of 
the kind. You'll take my advice, and 
pass Daggitt’s as if nothing had hap- 
pened. It would be a miscarriage of 
justice to arrest him without proof. 
Work in another field, and leave some 
one else to profit by your experience. 
He may send a messenger to Cagger’s 
Cove again.”” 

‘You are right, Judge,” said the 
Major in parting, while the Judge's wife 
smiled good-naturedly on them as they 
lifted their hats, and bowing low, re- 
tired from Judge Hope’s summer retreat 
much faster than they entered it. 


* * * *K 
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186 THE ETERNAL 


The sun was an hour high when the 
Major's party rode past Daggitt’s grocery. 
A young woman with bright black eyes 
stood in the doorway swinging a sun- 
bonnet in her hand. She looked directly 
at Major Jamison as he neared the 
store. There was a slight frown on her 
pretty face—it awas pretty, Bowers ad- 
mitted, under his breath, to the Major. 
When the Major was opposite her, some- 
thing prompted him to lift his hat. The 


THE 


I. 


IT aM ghost-haunted!... 
It glides beside me everywhere ; 
I cannot dream or do or dare, 
But it is there! 


If, 


I take my neighbor by the hand: 
The Ghost slips in between us two 
To bid what we shall say or do. 

I seek a holy and humble band 

Of worshipers, and there it glides, 

And in the sacred place abides 

Till I go thence. I join a throng 
Of pleasure-seekers by the way, 
And there in dance and roundelay 

Bear buoyant part: but through each hour 
Of revelry the Ghost remains, 
And every plaint of mine disdains 

When I rebel against its power. 


lif. 


It bids the violet bloom in Spring; 

It fills the robin’s throat with sone; 

It makes the loving sea-waves throng 
To kiss the encircling shore and fling 
Themselves in passion on its breast; 
It lays the tiny babe to rest 

Upon the mother-bosom warm; 

It makes the calm, it makes the storm; 
Lhe lightnings leap at its behest, 

Strong winds its purposes perform. 


IV. 


This Ghost, impalpable as air 
And omnipresent, everywhere 





OUGHT. 


gitl’s brows contracted, arched in a way 
that added piquancy to a very attractive 
face. She stood looking after the men 
until they disappeared. 

“Yes, that’s Joe Caggers,” said the 
Major softly, as he roused himself like 
a man waking out of a day-dream 

Sowers, if you ever refer to Cac- 
ger’s Cove—if you so much as mutter 
the words in your sleep, I’ll murder 
you.” 


ETERNAL OUGHT. 


Clutches at planet, sun and star 

With iron hand; the systems far 

In deep unfathomable space 

Are held to their appointed place 
By this weird spirit at my side, 

That still holds fast my struggling soul 

While systems wheel in its control... 
What Power hath empire haif so wide? 


Ws 


What shall I do to set me free 
From this grim spectre haunting mie? 
[ will embrace what now I fear; 
Then shall my vision grow more clear, 
And I shall see that this dread Ghost 
Is but that power for whom I most 
Have sought in all the ways of life, 
In human creeds that end with strife, 
In sacred books and rituals old, 
In nature’s secrets that unfold 
So slowly, and in all the lore 
Of centuries; yea, I more and more 
Shall feel, as toward the light I go, 
That from this Ghost that haunts me so 
I would not seek a hiding-place 
Above, beneath. I would make peace 
This very hour; I would release 
My soul from all its fears; my face 
Would turn toward the Eternal Ought, 
And front to front through all the 
years 
Move proudly on as moye the spheres 
Around their central suns,—my thought 
And doing all in harmony 
With the music of Infinity. 


—George Russell Lewis. 
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OvuR cities are enthusiastic over the 
wonderful boy pianist, Josef Hofmann, 
and musicians predict that his career 
will be a brilliant one. Some even say 
that he will yet rank among the great 
masters, nearly all of whom displayed 
similar talent at an early age. Young 
Hofmann may, when educated in the 
science of music, produce another ** Ma- 
vie Flute,” or an oratorio comparable 
with ‘* The Messiah.” 

Mozart played on his father’s old harp 
sichord at three years of age. His sis 
ter, Mary Anne, four years older, was a 
good player and took music lessons from 
her father. Mozart listened to these les- 
sons, and longed to play also. He began 
by picking out thirds here and there 
on the harpsichord, and was delighted 
by the harmony. <A year later he had 
learned to play several minuets cor- 
rectly, and he perfectly apprehended 
their composition. When he was about 
five vears old, his father came into the 
house, one day, with a friend, and, find- 
ing the child writing busily, asked him 
what he was doing. The boy replied: 
‘Lam writing a concerto; it is not fin- 
ished yet.” A few moments later he 
handed the writing to his father, who at 
lirst thought it was nothing but a page 
of blots and serawls. As he looked 
further, however, he saw that amid the 
inky spots there was a_perfectly-con- 
structed concerto, but so difficult that he 
could not play it. Mozart ran to the 
harpsichord, and said: ‘‘See! this is how 
* And though unable to per- 
form the whole concerto, he gave the 
first strain to his delighted father. 

Josef Hofmann loves to romp. Wolf- 
gang Mozart could not see any fun in a 
game unless it had some music in it. He 
would march if one of the boys carried 
a drum, and he would willingly enter 
into any sport if some one played on a 
musical instrument. Before he was six 
vears old, his father gave him a violin. 
He learned to play it himself, while using 
it as most children do a toy. After hav- 
ing it a few months, he played his part 
in a trio at sight and without a mistake. 
At this time he went on a concert trip 
with his father and sister, and the per- 


it begins. 


OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 


formanees of the children aroused great 
enthusiasm, Five years later, the Em- 
peror Joseph II., astonished at young 
Wolfgang’s skill, jokingly told him to 
write him an opera. With much diffi- 
culty they found a libretto, and the child 
set about his task. When the work was 
finished, it covered more than five hun- 
dred pages of manuscript. But the court 
musicians, jealous of the poor German 
boy, and of the favor bestowed upon 
him by the Emperor, banded together 
to suppress the opera, and for some 
time prevented its representation. Mozart 
had a sweet disposition, free from van- 
itv. He had in marvelous perfection 
what is called a ‘* natural ear for music.” 
There is a tradition that the physical 
construction of his ears was peculiar. 
Beethoven also could play before he 
was five years old, but he was a stubborn 
child and would not practice, though 
loving music. He was first put under 
one of the chapel musicians, and then 
under the best organist of Bonn. When 
he was fifteen, he was made organist to 
the chapel of the Elector of Cologne. 
In this choir was a singer named Hel- 
ler, an artist proud of his vocal skill. 
The chureh music consisted of chor- 
als, which were sung slowly and in a 
dignified manner. At the end of each 
line, the organist played a few notes as 
an interlude. Beethoven offered a wager 
to play such an interlude that Heller 
would not be able, at the end of it, to 
eatch the tune. Heller laughed at the 
idea and accepted the wager. On the 
following Sunday, Beethoven performed 
his interlude, with the result that Heller 
failed utterly in attempting to resume 
the psalm. Beethoven went to study 
with Haydn, at the age of twenty-two. 
His favorite instrument was the piano. 
The first knowledge we have of the 
boy Haydn is when he was four years 
old. We can see him on a Sunday after- 
noon assisting in a home concert. His 
father played well on the harp, and his 
mother sang soprano. For years it had 
been the family custom to spend the 
time after the church service, in singing. 
Joseph stood between father and mother 
with two pieces of wood, the fire of gen- 
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ius shining in-his eyes, as he made those 
sticks do the work of violin and bow. 
When he was five years old he used his 
sticks so well that the schoolmaster in a 
neighboring town took him thither to be 
educated. He stayed with his friend three 
vears and then went to Vienna to sing 
in a choir. At the age of thirteen he 
composed a mass. It was laughed at by 
the erities, but this did not worry Haydn, 
and he studied with renewed diligence. 
Soon after this he lost his voice and with 
A barber 
gave him a garret, and there with an old 


it his only source of income. 


harpsichord and a few books he dwelt for 
three years, **my happiest years,” he says. 
At this period he supported himself by 
Eventually 
he was introduced to Porpora, one of the 
greatest musicians of the day. Porpora 
was ill-tempered and hard to please, but 
Haydn ran his errands, blacked his boots, 
dressed his wig, and did all this so well 
that he overcame the master’s disdain 


giving lessons in singing. 


and was given the aid he needed. 

When Mendelssohn was two years 
vounger than Josef Hofmann now is, he 
could read any music at sight, and ex- 
temporize from a theme, with exquisite 
delicacy. His father was a rich man. 
He hired an orchestra to give a concert 
at his house each week, so that the child 
might be improved and entertained. The 
boy led these concerts himself, and with 
his sister Fanny became the centre of a 
brilliant circle of musicians. His first 
teacher was his mother, and his second, 
a lady of much refinement. At the age 
of eleven, he produced sixty pieces of 
music (including songs), in a year. At 
fifteen, he began his most famous com- 
positions, and when seventeen he wrote 
the music for ‘‘The Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” Mendelssohn’s aristocratic fa- 
ther was strongly opposed to having 
his son brought before the world as a 
musician. He would not give his con- 
sent to any studying with that in view, 
until he had taken advice from the great 
critic, Cherubini, who he was sure would 
agree with him that the boy’s talent 
should be used only as an accomplish- 
ment. The old man agreed to test the 
boy, and told him to compose a kyrie—a 
prayer in a mass—for the choir and a 
full orchestra. Mendelssohn wrote his 
kyrie, and Cherubini was so pleased that 
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he refused to say anything against the 
boy’s becoming a professional musician 
And thus the world gained Mendelssohn. 
Ole Bull did not know much about 
musi¢ when he was a baby, except that 
he loved it; and away up in his Norway 
home his little ears must have tingled 
with the warlike music of that country 
His father said he must study theology 
and he went with an uncle to a distant 
university town to be educated, He them 
learned 10 play Ol the violin, and Wiis 
expelled from the university just as 
was about to be graduated, because 
had taken charge of the orchestra it 
theatre, 
the vicissitudes of a wandering life 


Music became his passion an 


him at the age of twenty without any 
money. In Paris he lost his trunk and 
violin, with everything else that he hiv 

Friendless, he wandered through t! 

streets for three days, cold and hungry 

and then threw himself into the Seine 
He was strangely rescued by a woman 
whose only boy had just died of cholera 
She took the forlorn young man to he: 
home and adopted him; he was thus 
provided with money and a chance t 
carry on his studies. 

The great violinist, Paganini, could 
play before he was eight years old, and 
about this time he composed a sonata si 
difficult that no person but himself could 
execute it. His mother had dreamed 
when he was a baby that an angel cam: 
and told her that her son would be 
great musician, At nine, Nicolo played 
in the theatre. At fourteen he brok: 
loose from the restrictions of his parents 
and traveled by himself, giving concerts 
and creating wild excitement by his re 
markable powers. As a youth he was 
adventurous, and led a roving life, some 
times playing for his dinner or a place 
to sleep, and again refusing to play for 
what would then have been to him a 
small fortune. 

Meyerbeer played on the piano at con 
certs when he was seven years of age 
and wrote his first opera at eighteen 
His bosom friend, Weber, published sis 
fugues and wrote an opera when he was 
thirteen years old. Another opera, ** Th: 
Wood Nymph,” was written when he was 
fourteen, and he composed the whole ot 
the second act in ten days. 

Handel, at nine years of age, not on! 
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officiated on the organ for his master, 
but composed weekly a service of song 
for the choir. He produced more than a 
hundred of these services, for he arranged 
them to cover a period of three years. 
Handel's father wanted him to be a doc- 
tor, and did everything in his power to 
keep the boy from carrying out his mu- 
sical ideas. He did not allow him to 
have any musical instrument, but the 
youngster practiced secretly, with his 
mother’s connivance, on an old spinet 
in their garret, and accomplished a great 
dealin this way. At the age of eight 
he was brought to the notice of the Duke 
of Saxe-Weissenfels in the following 
manner: Handel had a brother who was 
page to the Duke, and once when his fa 
ther went to make that nobleman a visit, 
Handel begged to be taken along. He 
was ordered to stay at home, but after 
his father had gone some distance on 
the journey, he saw his son following 
the coach and took him in. When they 
had been at the castle a few days, young 
Handel heard some one playing the 
organ in the chapel and went in. After 
the player had left, and it was quiet in 
that part of the castle, he crept up to 
the loft and began to touch the keys 
softly. As he grew more confident, he 
forgot himself in his musie. The Duke 
heard him, and calling his page, asked 
who was performing upon the organ. 

The boy said: ‘‘ It is my little brother, 
sir.” 

The Duke was astonished that a child 
of only eight years should display such 
talent, and exacted a promise from Han- 
del’s father to have him educated. He 
commenced his tuition at once under the 
organist of Halle, with whom he studied 
for five years. 

Ludwig Spohr showed evidence of his 
great talents fully as early as does young 
Hofmann. He had a violin when he was 
six years old, and his firstachievement was 
finding a chord on all the strings. His 
mother says that his delight at the sounds 
he produced knew no bound, and that 
he asked her to listen to them so often that 
she finally drove him from her kitchen 
to get rid of his importunities. Spohr’s 
father and mother were, however, lovers 
of music. He was early brought to the 
notice of the Duke of Brunswick, who 
placed him on the civil list, and in this 
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way provided means for travel and study. 
Spohr produced his first composition 
when he was twelve years old. 

When Bach wasa child, the instrument 
in household use was the clavichord or 
harpsichord; this was somewhat like a 
five-octave piano. His older brother 
could play on a clavichord which their 
father owned. Bach soon learned all that 
his brother knew, and longed for other 
music, The older boy had a book of more 
difficult manuscript which he studied him 
self, and kept under lock and key when 
he was not using it. He refused to allow 
the six-year old Bach to have it, but the 
little one determined to secure a copy for 
himself and soon found a way to get the 
musie from its hiding place. He copied 
the entire manuscript, working moon- 
lit nights for six months without being 
discovered. At the end of this time his 
brother found that his treasure was stolen, 
and took the copy away from the little 
Bach. This was a terrible blow to the 
boy, but he was not seriously discouraged. 
He got himself a place in the choir of 
Hisenach as treble singer. He was espe- 
cially fond of the organ and often walked 
many miles to hear a master play. He 
thus listened in secret for three months 
toevery performance of a famous organ- 
ist. Bach gained some of his most impcr- 
tant knowledge of organ music in this 
way. At eighteen he was a violinist at 
the Court of Weimar. He came of a 
family which for nearly two centuries 
had been noted for their musical talents 
and produced more than fifty distin- 
guished artists. His father was a court 
musician, and Bach himself had ten boys 
who were all musicians. 

Rossini was hardly full grown when 
he directed the orchestra in a performance 
of Haydn’s oratorio ‘‘The Four Seasons.” 
Before he was sixteen he could read any 
music at sight. His father was astrolling 
player, and his mother did the solo sing- 
ing in the band. Little Rossini always 
went along on these tours. During his 
travels he so charmed a beautiful young 
lady, the Countess Perticari, that she 
sent him to Venice and paid for his in- 
struction in music. At eighteen he had 
an opera performed; but two years later, 
while living in Venice, he was so poor 
that he could not afford a fire in his room. 
He wrote his music in bed, in order to 
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One day when he 
was so lying, writing a duo for a new 
opera, a sheet of his manuscript fell un- 
der the bed. It lay just beyond his reach. 
He could not get it without arising, and 
this he would not do. He determined to 
rewrite it, but finding that he could not 
recall a single note of the missing page, 
he exclaimed: 

**T will rewrite the whole duet. Let 
such composers as are rich enough, keep 
fires in their chambers. I cannot afford 
it. It would not be lucky to pick up 
the manuscript, anyhow.” 

Thereupon he rewrote the entire duet, 
and it is now among the brightest num 
bers of his best opera. 

Schubert, at eleven years of age, sang 
in the court chapel, and produced trios, 
choruses and 
studied the art. 

Hummel, another German composer, 
plaved on the violin at the age of four, 
and three years later Mozart took him as 
a pupil. He improved so rapidly that 
within a few months he played before 
the court. 

Chopin was a delicate little fellow, 
and his parents thought 
‘health than of his musical talent. At 
nine, however, he played in public, and 


keep himself warm. 


operas long before he 


more of his 


soon afterward one of the princes pro- 
vided for his education. 

Frau Schumann wanted her boy to be 
a lawyer, and Robert tried hard to carry 
out his mother’s desire, but his love for 
music conquered, When he was twenty 
he begged to be allowed to drop his law 
studies and cultivate only his talent as 
a pianist. His mother gave her consent: 
the youth worked night and day with un 
tiring zeal, making remarkable progress. 
His skill was already attracting wide at- 
tention, when an accidentinterfered. In 
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constructing a machine of his own in- 
vention he crippled his hand, so that he 
was never able to perform again on any 
instrument. He then turned his whole 
attention to the composition of music. 

Clementi, who wrote the sonatas so 
many children are learning to-day, when 
he was a very little boy studied thorough 
bass with a man named Caprini. At 
twelve, he composed a mass without 
his master’s knowledge. When he was 
eighteen, Clementi produced his ‘‘ Opus 
2,” which has been a pattern for piano 
sonatas ever since. 

Franz Liszt played in public at a very 
early age, and delighted in showing his 
ability. He would rush to the piano 
and spring upon the stool, his curls fly 
ing this way and that. People wanted 
to look at his small hands, and the piano 
was often moved from one position to 
another so that all could see them. He 
At nine 
he gave a concert, and his performance 


played well at six years of age. 


so pleased a number of noblemen that 
they sent him to Vienna for instruction 
After eighteen months of study he began 
another concert tour and won unlimited 
admiration. His 
man and kept him hard at work, 

order that flattery might not spoil the 
boy. Young Liszt's daily practice was 


Bach's 


father was a 


severe 


the transposition of twelve of 
fugues into different keys. 

Josef Hofmann learns a difficult con 
position in a very short time, but 
cannot read music and has had no 
struction in its science, He is no 
traveling through America giving co! 
certs to obtain money for a thorough 
education. Whether his future will cor 
respond to that of the youthful musica 
prodigies of the past, only time can tel 


Joanna Condict Carpenter 
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THOUGHTS AND FANCIES. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


THE BIRTH OF MINERVA. 


DarRK Vulean swung the hammer in his hand 
At the Olympian Father's firm: command, 

And through the brain-rift which the iron clove 
She sprung full-armored from the head of Jove! 


Minerva’s lips bade aimless discord cease,- 
Immaculate mistress of all war and peace: 

Her wisdom shone through every strenuous test, 
Inviolate as the armor on her breast. 


FIRE AND WATER. MILD DAYS IN WINTER. 


Sworn foes since the world began, 
Measureless is their rage: 

In every region of man 
Warring from age to age! 


1] dream that when earth’s years end, 


MILD days are interregnums 
In winter's dreary reign; 

Karth has bland maternal dreams 
Of unborn buds and grain. 


The procreant soul of Spring 
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This mystical feud shall cease, 
And the rival forees blend 
In a river whose name is Peace! 


Seems hovering in the air; 
The long soft winds are prophecies, 
The sweet heaven is a prayer! 


HER WINDOW-SILL. 


Her window-sill with bloom is gay,- 
Trained vines and flowers their odor spill: 
It seems a small embodied May, 
Her window-sill! 


Blithe as the morn I[ hear her trill, 
And through my heart song-echoes stray, 
Sweeter than bird-notes by a rill. 


Her locks are gold, my scant ones gray; 
Clearly it is not Cupid’s will... 
He guards in such a vernal way 
Her window-:sill! 








BY JULIAN 


In discussing one of Marion Crawford's 
novels recently, a critic said that the author 
was ‘‘making the mistake of over-produc- 
tion.” The remark seems to represent a fash- 
ionable attitude of mind on the subject. It 
has a good sound, and reflects a certain credit 
upon him who gives it utterance. For it 
conveys the presumption that his reverence 
for pure literature must be great; and that 
with this fealty to art he combines a human 
kindliness towards the author; and would 
fain, for that author’s own sake, restrain him 
from madly ruining his literary reputation. 
As Tennyson remarks, ** nine months go to 
the shaping an infant ripe for its birth ;” and 
the labor and parturition cf the brain should, 
the critic thinks, be at least as long as that; 
indeed, there are abundant instances of twice 
and four times as long a period having been 
required for a successful intellectual birth; 
and was there not an old Greek sage who ad- 
vised the neophyte to publish nothing that had 
not been on the stocks at least ten years? If a 
more modern illustration be demanded, there 
isa gentleman still living by the name of 
James Bailey, who, somewhere back in the 
early part of this century, produced a narra- 
tive and mystical poem under the title of 
‘* Festus.” Mr. Bailey has written nothing of 
moment since that time; but every year or so 
since then he has brought out a new edition 
of ** Festus,” with emendations. It is true 
that those who profess to have examined the 
later editions express the opinion that the last 
state of that poem is worse than the first; 
nevertheless, Mr. Bailey presents a shining 
example of literary reticence. Evenso com- 
paratively small a matter as a couplet is not 
to be lightly passed over; we all remember 
Sydney Smith’s reassuring report concerning 
the poet Rogers, who had just produced one, 
that ‘‘he and the little couplet were doing as 
well as could be expected.” The classic pro- 
verb says, ‘* Nulla dies sine linei;” and we 
are to construe this, it seems, as meaning that 
one line a day should be the limit of our lit- 
erary output. At this rate, we should not need 
to make ourselves uneasy over English com- 
petition, for ‘‘the brotherhood of man, the 
federation of the world, ”’and asa consequence, 
international copyright, would have come to 
pass long before the most diligent English 
novelist could hope to finish his next three- 
volume novel. 

There are writers and writers, and some of 
them write too much when they write at all. 
Whether their works be few or many, they 
are certain to be always trash. Even these 
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gentry, however, have their use, for they in- 
crease the competition against which the bet 
ter writers have to contend, and thereby st 
mulate the latter to worthier efforts than th: 
might otherwise be inclined to put forth 
But an intelligent and educated man, 

has been trained to express himself in word 
who is of a fairly observant and sympath 
turn of mind, and who has attained the 

of thirty-five or forty yvears—such aman | 
more to say that is reasonably worth saying 
than he can find time, during his remainin 
vears of life, to write. He has by that tim 
passed through all the elements of experienc: 
that he is likely to have; he has reflected 
upon the world as it has appeared to him, 
and formed certain views or theories about it 
he has, in a word, gathered in all his intellect 
ual and moral harvest, and may be well «x 
cupied for the rest of his term in giving it 
out again in digested and logical form. He 
could not, if he tried, ** write himself out, 
so far as his material goes; of course, he may 
apply himself too unremittingly, and thereby 
injure his brain, his digestion, or his eyesight 
but, given good health and good will, hi 
may with advantage write from one to tw 
thousand words a day, or from four to seven 
hundred thousand words a year. This is a 
moderate estimate; it would involve his 
spending from four to six hours a day only 
at his desk; and yet I know of no writer, 
not even Anthony Trollope, who has produced 
so much as seven hundred thousand words of 
original copy in a year. The truthis, authors, 
so far from being too productive, are too 
lazy and irregular in their habits of work: 
they ought to write a great deal more than 
they do. 

Many of them waste a great deal of tim 
in revising and rewriting what they have al 
ready produced. They file and polish and 
arrange, and grow to care much more that thei: 
idea shall be neatly put, than that it shall bean 
idea worth putting. Leaving out the men of 
really large genius—none of whom happen to 
be writing just now—no contemporary Ww riter 
(no novelist at any rate) is producing anything 
which is worth the trouble of highly finished 
form. Form cannot compensate for inferion 
substance; it only makes the inferiority more 
conspicuous. The only form worth having 
is that which comes spontaneously. A great 
soul will beautify its own embodiment; but 
why should we be at such pains to trick out 
our soulless little dolls in solemn finery 
They only make us the more ridiculous. Let 
us say What we have to say, in as good plait 
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English as we can command, and be done 
with it. Afterall, the greatest geniuses do 
no more. Besides, while we are at work fur- 
hishing up some second or third-rate thought, 
a thought that would really be worth having 
may fan us with its wings and escape out of 
window. Go forward, young man, and up- 
ward if possible; but do not turn round and 
try to render symmetrical the footsteps you 
have already made! 

This cant about over-production suggests 
inother remark. Authors write for art's 
sake whenever they can, IT suppose, but what 
they write for every day is money. They 
write because the butcher will not serve 
inother leg of mutton until he has been paid 
for the last one; because the children need 
flannels for winter; because, in short, they 
are poor, and writing is their only means of 
getting an honest livelihood for their family 
and themselves. Three-fourths of all the 
stories published by our story-tellers are what 
are called pot-boilers. They are the outcome 
of actual need for means of subsistence. If 
the man or woman were not hungry, or in 
danger of becoming so, you may be sure that 
he or she would not write pot-boilers. If 
they had a sufficient income, nine-tenths of 
them would never write another line. Let 
me ask the reader of this to imagine himself, 
for a moment, an author who is obliged to 
live by his pen, and who, consequently, has 
little or nothing in the bank. You have just 
written a story, let us say, and with the 
money received for it, you have paid some- 
thing ‘fon account” of your outstanding 
bills. Now, a letter comes from an editor 
offering you fifty or a hundred dollars for 
another story. You are tired; you do not 
feel like writing; you know that the story, 
when it is done, will not be up to your mark, 
But will you, on that account, and lest you 
be charged with over-production, refuse the 
editor's offer, and wait to write a story until 
you have an inspiration? You know that 
the butcher will not wait for an inspiration 
before handing in his bill, and, if it be not 
paid, sueing you for it. So you sit down 
and write your story; and though art may 
suffer, and the critic sigh his regrets, your 
children will have their porridge, and you 
can look your tradesmen in the face. 

On the other hand, really great writers are 
almost always great producers: they pour 
out volume after volume, like Voltaire and 
Goethe, with no sense of effort or fatigue. 
Their only difficulty is lack of time to say 
what is in them to say. No one ventures to 
accuse them of over-stocking the market, or 
degrading the muse. If the public does not 
want a book, it is not obliged to read it; but 
so long as books sell, they will be written, 
and quite right, too. 


As for Mr. Marion Crawford, he has, I be- 
lieve, published three novels this year, and 
they are novels of weight and substance, such 
as in England are brought out in three vol- 
umes, But it is not customary for reputable 
writers to bring out three novels in a year; 
therefore, Mr. Crawford is guilty of over-pro- 
duction, But if he is writing too much, 
then he must be writing inferior stuff; and 
his last book must be worse than his first, or 
than whatever we are to consider his chef 
Tawurrve. Now, his last novel is, I believe, 
‘*Paul Patoff,” a solid volume of over four 
hundred pages. I have just read it, and, to 
my mind, it is as good as anything he has 
done, and, moreover, is overflowing with in- 
dications that the author wrote from a full 
mind, and with a sense of leisure and enjoy- 
ment. It contains some masterly portraiture 
of interesting and unhackneyed characters. 
It presents descriptions of scenery and life 
that are remarkable for vividness and warmth. 
It has a great deal of entertaining, clever 
and humorous remark and comment. It 
comes near being a complete guide-book to 
Constantinople; and it possesses a plot so 
unfamiliar and absorbing that, as the phrase 
is, no one who takes it up will care to lay it 
down until the last page is reached. And 
yet this is the third volume in twelve con- 
secutive months! It has faults, no doubt; 
but they are certainly not the faults of haste 
and carelessness: they are rather the other 
way. There is over-elaboration, The author 
has meditated over-much on what he was 
writing. The comment is good; but the in- 
terest of the story does not admit of the 
reader’s doing justice to it. The plot, more- 
over, is not homogeneous. After the first 
thread of incident has been followed up, we 
find it merging into another, which involves 
wholly different considerations. This is a fault 
in art. The book has two heads, and speaks 
with two voices. This may indicate that 
Mr. Crawford is not an immaculate genius; 
but it certainly does not show that he does 
not take pains. The explanation probably 
is that he likes his business; and next year, 
perhaps, he will give us four novels instead 
of three. 

A pleasant and meritorious novel has just 
been published, dealing with society at the 
eastern end of Long Island, as it was some 
years ago. The author is Miss Mary B. 
Sleight, and she has used her materials to 
excellent advantage. The story, ‘‘Flag on 
the Mill” (Funk & Wagnalls), has an old- 
fashioned flavor that is agreeable. The re- 
gion is a good one for the novelist: there are 
many legends and landmarks to stimulate 
the imagination. Miss Sleight writes well— 
well enough to encourage the hope that she, 
too, may be tempted to over-production. 
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JUDGING from the very numerous inquiries 
for further light on the subject, which have 
poured in upon THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
since the publication of an article on ‘* The 
Universal Language,” Mr. Charles E. Sprague 
has met an existing want in his ‘* Handbook 
of Volapiik” (S. R. Winchell & Co., Chi- 
cago). As a substitute for all other lan- 
guages, Volapiik has the great advantage 
of being easy to learn. Its main features 
are so simple that two or three hours’ study 
will enable a beginner to translate it, with 
only an occasional reference to a vocabulary 
of *‘roots.” Forty per cent of all the roots 
are taken from the English language. There 
are no irregular inflections in Volapiik; 
nouns have but one deslension, verbs but 
one conjugation, Every word tells its whole 
story at sight: what part of speech it is, 
with all grammatical particulars grouped 
around its ‘‘root,” which is a remainder of 
three or four letters. In short, on the score 
of simplicity, so far as the grammar is con- 
cerned, there is little room for improvement. 
The vocabulary is not difficult to acquire. 
The pronunciation of the vowels and some 
consonants is, to our ears, foreign, being in 
the continental style. 

It is estimated that there are at present 
over 200,000 people who have studied the 
new language sufficiently to read and write 
it. At present its greatest ficld of usefulness 
would seem to be indicated in the direction 
of commercial correspondence, as its sim- 
plicity obviates the dangers of misapprehen- 
sion. Except in its regularity it has little 
apparent beauty; but perhaps to its familiar 
users it may seem polished and graceful. 
Possibly, also, it may prove of service as a 
preliminary study before that of other lan- 
guages is attempted. By giving a general 
idea of construction, it would help a_be- 
ginner in learning the grammar of his own 
as well as of foreign tongues, and thus re- 
lieve the drudgery of the lessons most hated 
by our school-children. 


A large library might readily be collected 
of volumes that set forth schemes for recon- 
ciling the discoveries of modern science with 
the book of Genesis. The latest and one of 
the most elaborate attempts is by Lorenzo 
3urge, who undertakes to sketch a history 
of earth and mankind, beginning at B.c. 
32,500. The work is entitled ‘* Pre-Glacial 
Man; The Aryan Race” (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston). Its author regards the biblical ac- 
count as an allegory, and displays great in- 
genuity in interpreting Scripture from this 
point of view. The exposition is made more 
than usually clastic by regarding the names 


of the antediluvian patriarchs 
presentative of distinct periods. In fixing 
the dates of creation, the deluge, and the 
migration of races, Mr. Burge makes abut 
dant use of the precession of the equinoxes, 
the shifting of the poles and the glacial 
theory; but by indulging in elaborate details 
of guess-work, he forfeits the contidence 
which his readers might otherwise try ti 
concede, ; 


is merely 1 


There is room and use for a little book | 
Miss Grace H. Dodge, entitled ‘*A Bund 
of Letters ” (Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y.). Miss 
Dodge is one of two ladies appointed as Schoo! 
Commissioners by the Mayor of New York 
not a great while ago. If this little manual 
can hardly be called literature, its simplicity 
and perspicuity might well be imitated by 
more pretentious writers. The Letters are in 
tended for girls who are obliged to earn thei 
bread. They contain the substance of certain 
talks, which the author has had once a week 
for several years with the members of the 
Thirty-cighth Street Working Girls’ Society. 
The chief space is properly given to hints as to 
how to preserve health and character, the tw: 
things which constitute the wealth of a poor 
girl, Miss Dodge touches on delicate points, 
but while she speaks of these plainly, she neve1 
shocks fastidious taste. Not the least merit of 
the book is its unpretending tone. If hi 
did not look at the title-page, an unrefiect 
ing reader might suppose that the author was 
of the class for whom she writes, though only 
a person who had been brought up in a refined 
home could prepare such a book. Benevo 
lently inclined people could do worse than to 
distribute these Letters widely among thos 
for whom they are intended, especially in the 
great cities wherever in shops or factories 
large number of girls is herded together. 


\ 


Science has yet to win for her votaries 2 
place in belles lettres. She offers material at 
least as grand and limitless and far more pict 
uresque than the arid theology which inspired 
a Milton. But the poet who can transform 
the mighty mass into thoughts that breath« 
and words that burn—who can write the epic 
of the material universe—has yet to make his 
appearance. Even for a passing knowledge 
of the great conception and sublime truths 
which modern science can reveal, we, the 
uninitiated, must depend upon interpreters 
whose prose is not always alluring. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley, who has recently 
succeeded the late Professor Baird as secr 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, is one ot 
the few experts in scientific research whi 
know how to interest an ordinary reader 
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He writes, as his preface explains, with the 
hope of reaching a part of that educated pub- 
lic on Whose support men-of-science are ‘‘ so 
often dependent for the means of extending 
the boundaries of knowledge.” But his book, 
“The New Astronomy” (Ticknor & Co.) 
needs not even so praiseworthy an excuse, 
The ‘‘ educated public” are his debtors for 
its publication. 

It is, indeed, of a new science that this in- 
teresting volume has to tell. The old idea 
of progress in astronomy consisted chiefly in 
procuring the largest possible telescope, and 
turning it toward the moon ‘‘ to descry new 
lands, rivers or mountains in her spotty 
globe.” The new branch of research deals 
with the materials of which far-off lumi- 
naries are composed; describes the growth 
and decay of other worlds, teaches the con- 
dititions of space and time on which our 
very existence depends, and gives us glimpses 
both of our remote past and probable future. 
Not the least of its lessons 1s humility, in 
view of the narrow limits of our senses. 
This new knowledge shows our weakness 
more than our strength, proving that there 
are long ranges of light to which our eyes 
are blind, sounds to which our ears are deaf, 
heat that we cannot feel, odors that we do 
not suspect, tastes that we never imagine. 
While experts in science may guide our 
doubtful steps through the recesses they 
have themselves explored, they must fre- 
quently leave us where the interest deepens 
most, but where the obscurity seems least 
penetrable. Yet after such discoveries as 
the spectroscope and the bolometer have 
afforded, we cannot say at any point that 
the limit of progress has been reached. 

A safe guide in these mysteries is Professor 
Langley. Of many of them he was the first 
explorer. In the quaint little observatory at 
Allegheny, scarcely lifted above Pittsburgh’s 
smoky air, he spent many years in devising 
and applying new instruments for extracting 
the secrets of the sky. Hence the essays be- 
fore us, some of which have appeared in the 
pages of The Century, present his own ex- 
periences whenever these best serve the pur- 
pose of explanation. They have largely the 
charm of personal narrative, and are free 
from the appearance of anxiety to enforce 
special theories—a rare merit in works of 
this class. The book contains many engrav- 
ings, and is sumptuously printed on heavy 
paper, 


The interest lately shown in stories by 
Count Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, has led 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole to translate seven 
if that author’s short tales, written between 
1852 and 1859 (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York), with the title, ‘“A. Russian Pro- 
prictor and Other Stories.” These produe- 


tions, although those of his youth, have 
the characteristic qualities found in Tolstoi’s 
works heretofore introduced in this country. 
The scenery is described with the accuracy 
of a photograph and with more than its 
hardness. The line between light and shad- 
ow is sharply drawn, but  half-tints there 
are none. The personages are delineated 
clearly, vigorously and with a master’s hand, 
but with one or two exceptions, their acquaint- 
ance is far from desirable. A man who be- 
gins a career with brilliant prospects and 
ends a short and wretched life by blowing 
out his brains; a musician of decided talent, 
whose mind is partly impaired, and who 
drowns in drink what brains are remaining to 
him; a young government official who gam- 
bles away all his own money and a large 
sum besides entrusted by government to his 
care; a card-sharper who supports himselt 
by his cheating; stupid, ignorant, degraded 
serfs, sunk in superstition and living like 
beasts: these are the kind of people who 
stand before us on the canvas of Tolstoi, 
until one 1s fain to ask if humanity in Russia 
is entirely destitute of goodness and beauty. 


Nor will one be inclined to take a more 
cheerful view of life in Russia after a perusal 
of the productions of another Russian au- 
thor, Vladimir Korolenko, a half dozen ot 
whose stories have been translated by Mrs. 
Aline Delano, and published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., under the title, ‘*‘ The Vagrant 
and Other Tales.” Mrs, Delano’s version is 
rather rugged English, for too frequently 
she plants Russian words in the text, and 
translates them in foot-notes—Mr. Dole, 
with better judgment, putting his Russian 
in the notes and the translation in the text. 
Korolenko is a young man in his thirty-tifth 
year, living, it appears, at Novgorod. He 
has had to endure one exile of three years 
in Siberia, and narrowly escaped another, 
being on the way thither when the decree 
expelling him was rescinded. Whether these 
hard experiences have influenced his stories 
we know not, but it is certain that with one 
exception, they all have a sombre hue, and 
show Russia as a good place to get away 
from. Of happiness there is next to none 
in the lives of those whom Korolenko de- 
scribes; suffering and misery are their nor- 
mal condition. And nearly all of them 
might reasonably have doubts whether life 
is worth living. 


After a course of these depressing Russian 
stories, it is a rehef to get hold of a merry 
little book styled ‘*New Wagegings of Old 
Tales,” by Two Wags. (Ticknor & Co.). 
The Wags are Frank Dempster Sherman and 
John Kendrick Bangs, the former contrib- 
uting the verse and the latter the prose 
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Mr. Bangs, while dedicating his share of the 
book to Mr. Sherman, takes occasion to re- 
mark that he is no way responsible for the 
verses Which have crept into the volume; 
ind Mr. Sherman, in dedicating his part 
to Mr. Bangs, declares that the prose of the 
work has been inserted against Mr. Sher- 
man’s expressed wish and in detiance of 
his advice. It was the happy idea of these 
Wags to give the children an entertainment 
in the shape of an authors’ reading, at which 
some tales that have attained a share of 
popularity, known as ‘* Hop o’ My Thumb,” 
** Mary and the Lamb,” ** Cinderella,” ** Jack 
and the Bean Stalk,” ‘* Beauty and the 
Beast ” and the like, should be read by their 
authors. But this is a world of disappoint 
ment, and on looking for the authors, it 
was discovered that they were all, without 
a single exception, dead. Instead of wasting 
any time in shedding tears over this unex- 
pected bereavement, the Wags did the next 
best thine and secured the services of The 
Eminent Realist, the Apostle of Obscurity 
(Browning), the Leader of the Fleshly School 
(Swinburne), the Disciple of Ambiguity 
(Stockton), the African Reminiscencer (the 
author of ** Ben She’), the Great Romancer, 
and the Illustrious Laureate (Tennyson), 
who kindly consented to write their own 
versions of the Tales mentioned, and to read 
those versions. So at last the entertainment 
comes off and the readers are introduced, 
by the Distinguished Diplomat, under which 
title these rascally Wags have actually had 
the audacity to make game of the gentleman 
who not long ago was the representative of 
the United States atthe Court of St. James's. 
There are hearty laughs, not a few, between 
the covers, and some droll drawings by Oliver 
Herford, who has especially distinguished 
himself in depicting the Distinguished Diplo- 
mat in various attitudes as he introduces the 
eminent public readers, 


Five pleasant stories which have appeared 
in The Century and Atlantic, over the sig- 
nature C. H. W., with two by the same 
author not heretofore printed, have been 
published in a neat little volume by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, with the title, ‘‘ Five 
Hundred Dollars, and Other Stories of New 
England Life.” The scene of the major- 
ity of these tales is in decaying seaports 
along the Massachusetts coast, and the author 
is evidently intimate with the localities, for 
the talk of the actors has a raciness which 
smacks of the soil. The homely joys and 
sorrows of daily life are depicted with a 
gentle humor and pathos which are very 
winning. 


Mr. Rider Haggard has many literary sins 
te answer for. Whether he repents of them 


or not, he ought to feel some*compunction 
for the melancholy effects of his example. 
One sad result is seen in Florence Carpen 
ter Dieudonné’s ‘‘ Rondah; or, Thirty-three 
Years in a Star” (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Phila.). With a haggard fancy, stimulated 
to the verge of delirium tremens, she has de 
picted, in ecstatic English, plentifully gar 
nished with exclamation points, life in on: 
of the heavenly bodies. There are two peo 
ple who love on with wretched ardor during 
a winter which lasts without interruption for 
twenty years. ‘*The cold in clime are cold 
in heart,” said Byron; but that is evident] 
not the opinion of Dieudonné, 


It is refreshing to find a poet whose pro- 
ductions have some special flavor and who 
cloes not spare trouble to give them formand 
finish. Such a pleasure is afforded by ‘‘ The 
White Sail and other Poems,” by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney (Ticknor & Co.). Particularly in 
the minor poems of this volume, it is clear 
that the poet has not stood still, since he: 
little book, ‘‘Songs at the Start,” appeared 
three years ago. 


The value of a book full of tabulated figures, 
an known as a ‘* Calculator,” ‘‘ Computer,” 
and the like, usually depends, as did Captain 
Cuttle’s observation, on the application of it 
C. Ropp, Jr., of Bloomington, Ill., has, how- 
ever, recently published a pocket-manual of 
this kind—‘‘ The Commercial Calculator” 
which, while giving in compact form a great 
variety of new and practical tables, adds 
the unique feature of an ‘ Arithmetic ” that 
grown-up people may use and study to ad- 
vantage. This little work is far superior to 
the ordinary school-book arithmetic in many 
ways, and especially in giving short and sim 
ple rules and methods that will be approved 
even by experts. 


In miscellaneous reading one frequently 
finds persons alluded to by certain descrip 
tive phrases or nicknames, which leave us in 
the dark as to whom allusion is made. Thanks 
are due to Albert R. Frey, of the Astor Library, 
who has supplied this kind of information 
in a volume published by Ticknor & Co., 
entitled ‘* Sobriquets and Nicknames.” The 
book, for a work of reference, is singularly 
readable, many of the longer descriptions 
being vivacious and amusing. The ‘‘ Manin 
the Iron Mask” is allotted a good deal of 
space, and twenty of the various theories 
about him are expounded at length. Thesub- 
jeets are arranged alphabetically, and thers 
is also an alphabetical index by true names, 
which doubles the value of the book. But 
few American names appear in its pages; th¢ 
author might have found and inserted a great 
many more without increasing the size of th« 
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volume, by leaving out a number of sobri- 
quets that are given only in books which 
have ceased to be read, and applied to per- 
sons long since forgotten. 


Of the making of works on Shakespeare 
there is not yet an end, nor likely soon to be 
an end, if the appalling prophecy of Mr. 
Denton J. Snider turns out true, that in the 
next fifty years more books will be written 
on this theme than the entire Shakespearean 
literature now extant. But this anticipation 
has not deterred Mr. Snider from putting 
forth a new and revised edition, in parts 
rewritten, of a work he has heretofore given 
to the world, but of which in the new edition 


he has changed the title, calling it ‘‘ The 
Shakespearean Drama: A Commentary” 
(Ticknor & Co.) Its title is broader than its 
contents, but is intended to cover a large 
work, hereafter to appear, of which the pre- 
sent volume deals with the Tragedies alone. 
To ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘‘ Hamlet ” half the pages 
are allotted. The expositions of Mr. Snider, 
who, by the way, is not in the least a Bacon- 
ian, show much thought and loving study 
of his author. If his comments are some- 
times a trifle obscure, they are never shal- 
low. His views are his own, borrowing little 
from his countless predecessors, and stimu- 
lating the reader to fresh thought and fur- 
ther study. 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


A Christ-like Manliness. 


WE all speak the absolute truth when we 
say that nothing is more welcome in human 
ife than a manly man. Nothing is more 
self-evident in the spotless character of the 
man Christ Jesus than his supreme expression 
if intermixed vigor and graceful love. With 

graphic terseness, we may embody his 
character by saying: Strength and beauty 
ire in the Saviour; as readily as the Psalmist 
says: ‘* Strength and beauty are in thy sanctu- 
ry,’ when he speaks of the massive pillars 
which supported its roof and the lily-work 
which adorned their capitals. 

This arousing watchword: ‘‘Quit you 
ike men; be strong,” which the Apostle ad- 
dresses to all Christians, brings out‘the very 
essence of the Christian character; all that 
is found in purity, fidelity, the beauty of 
holiness and the force of holy vigor. It lifts 
the real disciple of Christ to the front rank 
of the highest manhood. Thorough Chris- 
tian manhood is essentially spiritual and 
lofty. There are certain stages of Christian 
character which are quite common, and they 
are so good that we prize them wherever we 
meet them. Such are hospitality, personal 
chastity, industry, self-government, veracity, 
humanity, benevolence and brotherhood. But 
these are not the highest: Courage, forti- 
tude, justice and resignation are higher. 
Yet, even these added to the former may be- 
come a very low standard of aim, if abstruse 
logmas are substituted for Christ; if a semi- 
monkish sanctity and seclusion from the 
world is counted the highroad to holiness, 
Then these become a low order of attain- 
ment, and they are dwarfing in their influ- 
ence. The highest Christian graces are 
purity of heart, humility of self-estimate, 
forgiveness of injuries, sacrifice of selfish- 

Vou. VII.—32 


ness, heartfelt welcome of the unity of God, 
and a practical observance of the brother- 
hood of man. This is manliness after the 
order of the man Christ Jesus, 

The religion of Abraham, the friend of 
God, was stern and rigorous; the religion of 
Moses, the prophet of God, was manly and 
exacting; but the religion of Jesus, the 
Word of God, stands the highest of all. He 
was so tender as to be almost feminine in the 
sweetness of his tone, yet He was never 
once hesitant, equivocal or morbid in spirit. 
He rebuked sin in a mild and pitying man- 
ner, not because of a moral cowardice which 
shrank from its emphatic denunciation; not 
from a moral weakness which failed to see 
its proper heinousness. He measured its 
nature to the full, but He sympathized with 
the man who had fallen under its power 
and dominion. He showed the divinity of 
his tenderness, and a manliness which was 
God-like in reflecting all moral effeminacy ; 
the one as the Lamb of God, the other as 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

In setting before you this standard of per- 
sonal life, let every dream be banished, that 
it is an easy matter to reach its realization. 
Our souls do not grow up to this adult state 
in a night like Jonah’s gourd. A man will 
find his notions illusive and fatal ii he 
imagines that this high character may be at- 
tained by short and easy methods. In some 
cases the difficulty may be greater than in 
others, but no natural temperament or tend- 
ency or constitutional weakness need hinder 
any man from attaining this high grade of 
holy life. Absolute submission to the laws 
of Christ will give victory over every inher- 
ent weakness and deficiency. In the work 
which every Christian man and woman can 
do for Christ, the first and prime qualification 
for usefulness is found in personal Christ- 
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like character. No mistake is so grave and 
no heresy is so great in practical life as that 
which supposes that we can bring men to 
Christ successfully without being Christ-like 
ourselves. Hence, says the text: Quit, or ac- 
quit you like men. Act with the wisdom of 
fullgrown men who take special pains to 
qualify themselves for their calling, An artist 
whose life is corrupt may win high reputation 
through the witchery of his genius. A poet, 
who has dishonored his character, may charm 
generations by the melody of his song. <A 
statesman, despite his want of high virtues, 
may rise to eminence; and a hero whose 
private life may not bear analysis will be dis- 
tinguished in history; but a Christian must 
be thoroughly Christ-like in order to make 
others like Christ. Unless he lives in con- 
stant communion with Christ, virtue cannot 
go forth from him. The standard for the 
man of God is one of regal dignity, marked 
by a life of the purest tone and the holiest 
aim, Never-ending processes must be ripen- 
ing him, close sympathy with Christ must 
educate him, and self-denial, crucifixion with 
Christ must make him responsive to every 
call of his Master’s aims. Content yourself 
with no equipment inferior to this. 

When self-denial, personal humiliation, 
and, if need be, crucifixion with Christ have 
invested you with his own manly spirit, then 
you will feel that not to do his work with all 
your might will be to stultify your profession 
and to degrade your own soul. Jesus never 
wavered in his exertions to bring men to God, 
nor will you. 

Christian inertia is an anomaly in the 
kingdom of Christ, yet practically it is the 
common rule. Thelaws of the universe have 
a universe to govern, but it is only within 
late years that men have understood them in 
any real measure. They were foreshadowed 
centuries ago, but their simplicity has lately 
been made known in the triumphant discov- 
eries of scientists, showing that every particle 
of matter is pervaded by its own invincible 
do-nothingness. Upon every particle of mat- 
ter is laid the solemn decree, ‘* Thou shalt 
be inert.” Yet that law does not enjoin an 
eternal negative. While there is a passive 
inertness of terrible potency there is also an 
activity which involves a tremendous energy. 
Not one ray of the moon knows that it is 
reflected, yet, that orb with unfaltering con- 
staney revolves around the earth with never 
a break. Inert, because she has no thought of 
change; yet never still, immobile, nor impo- 
tent. 

Paul obeyed this double law when he said, 
I have learned, in whatever state, to be con- 
tent: and when agaia he said, I become all 
things to all men, that by all means I may 
save some. In both these conditions his 
heart burnt vividly with the impulsive power 


of a new affection which we call the love of 
Christ. This double power we all are in- 
tended to wield as we come more and more 


into a fuller and firmer decision in our Chris- 
tian character, with a heart full of light 
and love, under the influence of which 
dor, gentleness and manly strength w 
beautifully blended. Accept the example ot 
Christ as the best definition of Scriptw 











holiness. He used little that was unctuous 
in phrase or manner, but wherever he went 
as the King, there the kingdom of God went 
in power if not in word and with popula 


observation. Christ-like manliness calls for 
all that martial strain which runs through 
the Gospel and the Epistles, and which is 
summed up in being panoplied with 
whole armor of God. It is but anot] 
word for the three-fold grace: faith 

firm front and an eagle glance; hope, 


soaring wing and an eternal sone: and 
which throws more than the light of an 
angel upon the way to the cross, and then 
shines more and more on the path which 
leads up to eternal day. 

Thomas Armitage, D.D 


How a Man Can Lose Himselif. 


To put one’s self in the grasp of evil influ- 
ences is to lose one’s self. It isa common say- 
ing about a young man when he grows reck- 
less, ‘She is just throwing himself away.” 
What does this mean ? Only that he 1s yield- 
ing himself up to the rush of forbidde: 
powers. When you in play consign a littl 
boat to the force of Niagara’s current, you 
in effect consign it to destruction. And so 
when a young man gives himself up to lo. 
of gambling, drink, or any strong pass 
he is throwing himself away; he is consi 
ing himself to destruction. 

We speak of strong currents in life, but 
do you not know that there are other } 
beside impetuous currents? There is the 
whirlpool, a smiling, deceitful, treacherous 
circle, and the bark once within its sweep is 
sucked down to inevitable death, 
ness is such a whirlpool; a cozening, flatter- 
ing, beguiling tendency in human natur 
How many men are caught in its clutch ? 
Conscience stupefied, reason cajoled, mor 
sense darkened, they go round and round 
getting nearer and nearer to the fatal plu 
into the nether world. Be sure of it, brothe: 
man, if things are all running in toward you 
and you are content to have them do so, and 
it seems right to have it so, you are it 
the whirlpool of selfishness, You are losing 
yourself, 

There is a calm which is fatal. A calm at 
sea is a dreadful thing—no wind, no wav: 
no life. Calm of long continuance means 
slow death—dropping to pieces on the water. 
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Indifference is such a calm. How many 
men are becalmed in indifference !  Steered 
out of the current into this place of no wind, 
they stop thinking about religious things , 
they have no feeling. Conscience has ceased 
to speak; they sink into unconsciousness. 
Is not that loss of self? When a man says 
he has no feeling, he is far gone. When 
a man can sit under the most powerful re- 
ligious appeals and feel no stir of thought or 
heart, what do you say of him? Has not 
that man already lost himself? He was born 
with feeling; he has lost feeling. He was 
born sensitive; he has become unimpressi- 
ble. A man may throw himself away, or be 
tempted into seltishness, or lapse into indif- 
ference, but that bright, original self, which 
he would like to have saved, is really and 
truly lost, 2 

To be so absorbed in this present time- 
world as to lose consciousness of an invisible 
and eternal world, is to lose one’s self. You 
can be so absorbed in a book as to be uncon- 
scious of any noise in the room, or the racket 
the children are making on the stairs. You 
can be so intent on a thought or a scheme, 
as to pass your most intimate friend on the 
sidewalk and not recognize him. You can 
be so interested in your morning paper as 
to ride past the street where you intended to 
get off. Lost, for the moment, to passing 
sights and sounds; lost to the world in which 
you live; occupying for a brief space an ex- 
istence foreign to your usual routine; living 
for an instant in a world separate from the 
noisy buzzing around you, by a gulf across 
which comes no sound, no call of human 
voice, no sense of danger. 

Suppose that moment of absorbed atten- 
tion be prolonged for a day, would you not 
for that day at least be lost to the active, 
buying, selling, gain-getting world? Sup- 
pose it should be prolonged indefinitely, 
would you not be lost for indefinite time— 
dead to the real world because you were for 
the time being preternaturally alive to other 
things—lost to this world because you are 
alert and vividly concerned in some thought- 
world, some fancy world, some speculative 
world? 

I am speaking about a fact of which you 
are well aware when I speak of being so ab- 
sorbed in one thing as to be utterly uncon- 
scious and lost to other things. The appli- 
cation lies near at hand. A man can be so 
intent, so absorbed, so vividly alive to the 
events, pleasures, and interests of this ma- 
terial world, as to be lost to the fact of 
the existence and obligation of an invisible 
world, 

We indulge in a pleasant fancy when we 
say of an infant smiling in its sleep, that the 
angels are whispering to it. At least, when 
the boy emerges from babyhood into youth, 
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we find him of quick sensibility, tender 
conscience, impressible, easily moved, quick 
to believe. Human nature, fresh from the 
hands of God, is sensitive and responsive to 


all the influences of the invisible world., 
How is it with the man grown ?\Entering\ 
the race of life, ambition awakened, temp- | 


tations besetting him, beguiled by sense- 
appearances, deceived by the sophistries of 
evil, he grows away from his early sensitive- 
ness. He grows hard; he shuts his ear to 
the heavenly voices; he throws himself into 
politics, into business, into the hum and the 
noise of the world. He becomes so absorbed 
in the interests of this, that he is unconscious 
of the calls and the influences of the other 
life. And, worst of all, he does not know it. 
The man absorbed in his book or his train of 
thought, does not know he is lost to sound 
and sight. So this man does not know he 
is lost to the calls and stir of the invisible 
world, That man is listening to me now, 
but my voice is as a fly buzzing on the win 
dow-pane of his soul. 

Do you not know such men? Speak to 
them of religion, and see what an amused 
smile will play over their faces. Speak to 
them about stocks, and see what different 
men they are. Speak to them about the 
noble pleasures of self-denial; the returns 
which one receives for charity; the pure joy 
of doing good and looking for nothing in 
return, and they look at you in blank amaze- 
ment, \ Speak to them about investment, 
about big per cent., about rare chance of 
gain, and you will find them so eager and 
greedy that they will almost take your 
breath away. \They are lost men of that 
preoccupied state of mind that cannot be 
broken, Think of their going into the eter- 
nal world with that habit of mind, with that 
impenetrable shell of self-absorption crusted 
around them, and you have a vision of men 
who have lost themselves. 

It used to be thought necessary, in order 
to mesmerize a man, that some second per- 
son make passes over his eyes and arms and 
body. But it is now discovered that one 
has only to look fixedly and steadily, and 
for a certain length of time at some bright 
object held in the hand and he mesmerizes 
himself, becomes unconscious, lives in a 
dream, So men look so intently, fixedly, 
and at length, upon some bright material 
object, that they mesmerize themselves, 
they lose themselves, they live as in a dream, 
they are the captives of a strong fascina- 
tion, / 

You and [ are liable to this losing of self. 
We live exposed to danger. By an article 
in the constitution of manhood, we can at- 


tain righteousness only through trial. Save 
yourself from such loss by investment. Give 


yourself to God. Cast anchor into eternity. 


—_— 


— 
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Keep open the windows of the invisible 
world and let its light shine in upon your 
everyday life. Be attentive to the voices 
that urge you to unselfish deeds. Yield to 
the influence that presses you toward conse- 
cration of self to God. Keep ever in your 
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The Coming Man. 


Ir is not about the ethnological man of 
the future, nor about the physiological man 
that I wish to speak. It is of the intellectual 
man that this letter dreams. Not as to his 
development, but as to his origin; not what 
he will attain to or be capable of, but who he 
will be and where he will come from. 

The progress of society is not in a straight 
line, leading farther and farther away from 
the starting point; nor is it around a circle, 
continually passing over the same ground. 
It is rather like a spiral, whose sinuous 
curve is always going through the same so- 
cial latitude as the preceding cycle, but at 
a higher longitude. It does not proceed 
through absolutely new fields, but simply 
through new parts of the old fields. It is 
always opposite to some point of former at- 
tainment, but commands a more extended 
view and embraces a more comprehensive 
situation. Some travelers along this high- 
way look only to the right, and consequently 
are impressed only with the recurrence of old 
scenes, therefore concluding that the world 
revolves in a circular or an elliptical orbit. 
Others look only to the left, and conse- 
quently observe only new scenes, therefore 
concluding that the world moves in a straight 
line constantly away from the initial point. 
But there are some who look both to the 
right and the left, and appreciate the true 
nature of the course, the true character of 
the curve. 

Every now and then the car of social prog- 
ress swings around through the fields of agri- 
culture, among the tillers of the soil, the 
real bread-winners. Each successive cycle 
finds them more enlightened and more ambi- 
tious. At first, these ground-workers were 
mere slaves to military conquerors, and held 
possession of the soil only by grace and high 
rents. Next, they became the owners in fee 
simple of their vines and fig-trees. Then 
they became full-fledged citizens, with rights 
and privileges now discovered to be inalien- 
able and God-given. Occasionally farmers 
have been lifted into offices of trust and 
honor, which they filled well or ably, as they 
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mind on which side is the real gain: on the 
side of self fastened to invisible things, or 
on the side of self lost in material things. 
Put self in the hands of One who has power 
to keep it safely. 

S. B. Rossiter, D.D 
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were liberally or poorly equipped with the 
weapons of intellectual warfare. Each suc 
cessive round has found the farmer standing 
upon a higher plane, possessing broader in 
tellectualities, nobler purposes, in the same 
latitude, but in a higher longitude. Ni 
calling ever received more rapid advance- 
ment than that of farmers in the recent past 
More general education has given them more 
general capacity. Learning has made them 
more thirsty and more ambitious. Organ- 
ized association has given them broader no 
tions of social relations, and governmental 
conditions. And when education, learning 
and association shall have done as much for 
them as for those in other vocations, and 
shall have made them intellectual peers with 
the rest of mankind, then the importance of 
their industry will suggest, and the strength 
of their numbers will obtain, their rightful 
promotion. 

Co-operative labor is doing much to dis- 
sipate aggregated capital; and pending 
co-operative methods will materially affect 
existing commercial systems, modify them, 
possibly reverse them. And when these new 
methods are rid of their natural mistakes and 
trimmed of their youthful follies; when the 
quiet revolution is effected, the American 
farmer will be the American statesman, 

C, N. Ousley 

Dallas, Texas. 


A Piea for Diplomatic Training. 


THERE can be no doubt as to the need o 
reform in the United States Consular an 
Diplomatic Service. The present system o 
the government is obviously lax and deti- 
cient in this particular. The growing d« 
mands of our international commerce requir 
men who are able not only to represent in 
their person the dignity of the United States, 
but men who are acquainted with the rou 
tine of state business; in short, men who 
have received special training for the res- 
ponsible positions they are appointed to fill. 

Generally speaking, the aspiring and a 
tive politician cares nothing for the small 
consular office to which he is exiled on a 
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*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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starving salary. He prefers to take his 
chances of rising to pre-eminence at home. 
Literary men, upon whom it has been the 
usage of nearly all the Presidents to confer 
diplomatic and consular honors, naturally 
accept them in order to enlarge their experi- 
ence, to learn something of life in other 
countries, and in many instances to study 
foreign literature. Considering these ap- 
pointments from a strictly practical point of 
view, they have not always resulted to the 
best interests of the government; since many 
of these men of letters have added neglect of 
routine duty to their proverbial incapacity 
for business. Howells mentions an Ameri- 
can consul in Italy, upon the door of whose 
house was the announcement, ‘‘Open for 
business from 10 to 1.” The novelist wittily 
adds: ‘*But it is 10 to 1 that you don’t 
find him in,” 

As for the politician who receives a diplo- 
matic appointment in reward for real or 
supposed service to his country, the mere 
fact that he understands machine politics 
does not make it likely that he will prove a 
more capable representative of his country 
than the literary man. Even one who has 
shown himself to be almost or quite a states- 
man in home affairs may not succeed as a for- 
eign minister. His probable ignorance of the 
ianguage of the country to which he is ac- 
credited may prove a serious drawback— 
his misconceptions paving the way to grave 
complications. 

Why should not the United States estab- 
lish a School of Diplomacy? Would not 
trained diplomats be better qualified than 
untrained ones to undertake duties requiring 
tact and special knowledge? Already well- 
educated young men look forward to other 
careers than those of the doctor, the parson 
and the pedagogue. A few years ago the 
idea of journalism as a legitimate profession 
was generally scouted; now, having been 
taken up by certain colleges as a matter of 
instruction, it has gained influence and dig- 
nity. 

A School of Diplomacy in the United States 
ought not to be a private institution. It 
should be maintained under the auspices of 
the government, like West Point, or like the 
Naval School at Annapolis, which chie“y 
owes its existence to Bancroft, the historian 
who, by the way, so nobly served our coun- 
try at the Court of Berlin. Why cannot 
men be trained to fight the battles of politi- 
eal science with finer skill and better pros- 
pect of success than is possible to the un- 
tutored aspirant ? 

So far as I am advised there is but one 
great School of Diplomacy in the world. 
This one is in Paris and is called Ecole Libre 
Jes Seiences Politiques. Established under 
government patronage a few years ago, and 
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securing among its faculty some of the fore- 
most minds of France and of Europe, it has 
flourished from its inception, and to-day 
numbers on its roll several hundred students 
from all parts of the globe. Among its fa- 
mous instructors and directors are: MM. 
H. Taine, M. Levasseur, Albert Sorel, Re- 
nault, Funck-Brentano, Léon Say, E. Bout- 
my, André Lebon, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
De Fonvielle and others. Someamong those 
mentioned hold very high and responsible 
positions under the French government. 

The present curriculum of this school em- 
braces the study of (1) Diplomacy—including 
the duties of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Legations and Consulates; (2) Councillor 
of State; (3) Administration—both central 
and departmental; Ministerial Litigations 
under Prefectures, ete.; (4) Inspection of 
Finances; (5) The Exchequer. Moreover, 
the curriculum includes the elements of su- 
perior instruction, which usefully complete 
the preparation of a student for certain high 
commercial positions, as, for instance, in a 
bank, or in the management of a large cor- 
poration. 

This is not all: the range of instruction, 
with its classifications, is very wide and 
comprehensive. For example, in the ad- 
ministrative section are included lectures 
on administrative organizations compared ; 
financial systems of the principal nations; 
public revenues and imports; political econ- 
omy; statistics and commercial treaties since 
1789; constitutional law in France, Ger- 
many, and the United States; the constitu- 
tions of Italy, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary 
and Belgium; parliamentary and legislative 
history of France since 1789, etc. A series 
of lectures upon several of these subjects ex- 
tends through the whole two years’ course; 
others are concluded in one year. 

In the diplomatic section, the following 
were some of the subjects pursued last year: 
Diplomatic history from 1789 to our days; 
contemporary Europe and Eastern affairs 
since 1856; diplomatic history from 1648 
to 1789; economical geography; commercial 
treaties since 1789; commercial legislation 
compared, ete. In the economic and finan- 
cial section the subjects included in the first 
two are discussed. 

Finally, in what is termed the general 
section, public law and history are considered 
under several of the foregoing titles. 

In the special courses, information of the 
most vital importance is dispensed to the 
student by the professors, among whom, as 
I have said, are several in the service of 
the French Government, as, for instance, 
M. Albert Sorel, who is a high authority 
on the organization of diplomatic. serv- 
ice, procedure of a negotiation, charac- 
ter of the principai courts and cabinets of 
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Europe, etc. Everything in the realm of place it in accord with the genius of our 
political economy, from the theories of Adam government and people. 

Smith down to those of Carey, is investi- A college in this country is now con- 
gated; Socialism is defined and treated. sidering the advisability of adding an eclec- 
Here are themes selected at random: mari- tic course in diplomacy to its curriculum 
time law and jurisprudence; the Cabinet of If this laudable project is carried out, and 
Richelieu; the aristocracy; historical prece- the instruction is sufficiently comprehensive, 
dents; constitutions of particular states; the result will be good for the college and 
Russia, Turkey and the Danube provinces; for the nation. But its influence and suc 
the Egyptian question; Catholics and Prot- cess must, of course, be local and limited. 
estants; independence of the United States; International law and political economy con 
the public domain; railways, telegraphs, the stitute but a small part of a rounded diplo 
postal service; fiscal revenues; public expen- matic education. The average college gradu 
ditures; provincial affairs. All these and ate enters life with a smattering knowledge 
many other important matters are brought of these two profound studies, but there is 
to the notice of the young men who attend not one in ten to whom they ultimately 


this school. prove of practical account. 

Those who are educated in this institution A National School of Diplomacy in this 
for official careers almost invariably succeed country would open to bright young men 
when they compete for positions. the vista of a brilliant career. With such 


Of late years all pupils presented for the an institution in active existence, the Presi- 
Department of Foreign Affairs by this school dent of the United States, five years from 
have been received in first ranks. In the now, in doling out his patronage, would 
general competition of 1885, out of eight know just where to place his hand upon a 
candidates who offered themselves, seven certain number of worthy candidates for ap- 
belonged to the school. Abundant examples pointment. The project is in perfect accord 
of the kind can be cited. with the principles of Civil Service Reform, 

A school of diplomacy in this country whose standard it would tend to elevate 
might well be modeled after the one in Paris, The Government can well afford to try the 
with, of course such modifications as would experiment. Leon Mead, 
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ering these again with cool leaves whi 
keep them fresh for days, being more a 


PerRHAPS nothing that belongs to our ceptable to eye -and touch than glass o1 
every-day life shows the gradual growth of china. These were doubtless the dawnings 
the partly developed man, the changing as- of all the infinite varities of table servi: 
pects of his progress, and the expansion of a from Adam to Dinglinger (who made a mag 
many-sided civilization, more faithfully than nificent tea-service, part of the Green Vault 
the different means used to perform service treasures), and Dresden or Royal Worceste 
between himself and the food which was and Pottery in its beginnings was not adapted 
is the necessity of his existence. so much to solid food as to conveying lig 

The early man was doubtless a very rude uids; and it is likely that its invention was 
animal; there are still traces of him in Cen- stimulated by the necessity for having some 
tral Africa. He climbed trees like a monk- thing to hold water. Water-bottles abound 
ey; ate acorns, and buried them underground among such specimens of primitive pottery 
for a winter’s supply. His first plate was a as have been discovered; while the mud 
leaf, and it was probably utilized by the loving of which they were fashioned, and whicl 
thought of a woman, who brought her lord their makers learned to harden, was used 
and master ripe berries in it to refresh him, secondarily for building purposes, rathe1 
as he lay extended under the trees, resting— than for plates and dishes. 
not from work, but from the fatigue of do- Wood was among the early materials 
ing nothing. The primitive woman does thé wrought into plates and platters; even as 
work. We have not improved much on that late as the first part of the present century 
pretty way of serving berries; the peasant the peasantry of Great Britain used wooden 
women bring them to you that way now, as ‘‘ trenchers”’ for plates; and the bread-plat« 
you land in Ireland and in the heart of the of wood, beautifully carved, and with legend 
Black Forest. Sometimes they weave little cut in the rim, is still used in many German 
baskets of twigs, line them with leaves and and English households, and is not unknow1 
fill them with small wood-strawberries, cov- in America. 


Table Wares, and Their Uses. 
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The service of metal owes its origin to the 
time when banks for security did not exist; 
when only personal property could be count- 
ed upon as belonging to the individual, and 
when the estimate of wealth was based upon 
the possession of rich stuffs, jewels, gold 
and silver vessels and ware for use and orna- 
ment—even more than flocks, and herds, and 
houses. Property then was of a kind that 
could be hidden or quickly made removable; 
and work in metals—in iron as well as gold 
and silver—was brought to a high degree of 
pe riection, 

The beginnings of pottery are as old as the 
everlasting hills; they are lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The primeval man or woman sim- 
ply hollowed the cup or bowl out of a bulk 
of soft clay, and hardened it by putting it in 
the earth under a fire of twigs and leaves, as 
uncivilized people do to-day. Probably the 
idea was gained from observation of the 
effect of the sun in drying bricks, the forma- 
tion of which was one of the early uses to 
which clay was put. 

The old pottery is very irregular in form, 
and one can almost trace the course of the 
thumb and finger in hollowing and straight- 
ening the sides, It was a tremendous step 
when the potter’s wheel was developed—not 
the later wheel, into which it grew, but a re- 
volving disk which the potter turned with 
one hand while he shaped the clay with the 
other. 

The improved wheel is credited to a Japan- 
ese priest, and dates from the seventh cent- 

It is used to-day in the Sevres work- 
shops, and in every great porcelain factory of 
the world, spinning clay into an infinite var- 
iety of the most delicate, graceful and beau- 
tiful forms. This potter’s wheel, produced 
in the morning of the ages, is as wonderful 
an invention as any the nineteenth century 
has developed. It laid the foundation for 
one of the finest, most varied industries the 
world has ever known, and it is still used as it 
was by the Eastern potters a thousand years 
ago, without any great change or improve- 
ment. From the day it saw the light, art, 
genius and taste have been expended upon 
perfecting the forms which its magical evolu- 
tions created, and lives have been spent and 
fortunes employed in attempts to improve 
texture, heighten, deepen, or lower the tone 
of color, and impart brilliance to keramic 
wares. Successes in these endeavors have 
built up all the great names which now serve 
as marks and signs of value; and those whose 
work have become extinct, whose discoveries 
rank among the ‘‘ lost arts,”’ are those whose 
wares bring the highest price and are most 
valued. No race of beings have acquired 
more lustre as they were carried along by 
the march of time, than these obscure de- 
votees of the potter’s art. 
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There are people who talk about the 
‘* craze” for china, as if it were a whim of 
the moment—a new thing—which would 
disappear like painted wooden flat-irons and 
decorated covers for perfumery bottles. But 
such persons know china only as a craze 
among the ignorant, not as an art-study and 
pursuit among the cultivated. In the latter 
sense it has always existed since the objects 
had an existence at all; in the former, the 
quicker it dies out the better—as pretence 
discredits the true object. 

The most prized treasures of the foreign 
museums are the household utensils and table 
wares created out of the most precious and 
costly materials, and upon which years of time 
and all the skill of the most noted artificers 
were expended, Gold and silver, precious 
stones, ivories, gems, were all pressed into 
the service, and combined to form objects 
that graced the tables of emperors, and of 
which ene was sufficient acknowledgment 
of signal service. Perhaps the most famous 
of these costly objects and wares are to be 
found in the Griine Gewélbe (Green Vaults) 
of Dresden. 

The growth of taste and the discovery of 
means whereby money can make money, and 
property find better opportunity for invest- 
ment, discouraged metal workers and artifi- 
cers in such precious wares as those mentioned. 
Besides, wealth being better distributed, in- 
dividuals are no longer able to put a fortune 
in plate for table use, and if they do so must 
spend another guarding it from theft. Only 
one family in this country is credited with 
the possession of complete services of gold 
and silver plate, and these are said to be kept 
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in a vault like that of a bank and guarded 
night and day by watchmen. The practical 
spirit is too strong in America to permit of 
such expenditure of money and trouble, in 
many cases for the doubtful good of making, 
perhaps once in the year, a barbarous display 
of magnificence. Certainly no one now wants 
to eat off gold and silver, who can get china; 
and the only way in which the rich metals 
can be utilized is for articles that are not 
personal, like asugar bowl, or are decorative 
as well as useful, like candelabra. 

Silver dishes, silver cake-baskets even, are 
out of date. Fruit dishes are of fine glass, 
cut, jeweled, enameled, and set in silver 
frames, but not all made of silver, as they 
would run the risk of being confounded with 
plated ware. Frames may be of silver gilt 
or fine plate, but a piece that is all a sham 
has no place among artistic wares. 

The present manufacture of porcelain is 
a comparatively recent industry, and is con- 
stantly reaching fresh results. The under- 
glaze treatment of china, for example, was 
not known here twenty-five years ago: it 
Was a secret guarded most carefully, and 
confined to a few European and Eastern fac- 
tories and workers. It was a giri who dis- 
covered it—Miss McLaughlin—and now it 
has become the property of all expert china 
decorators. Her success was not alone im- 
portant to china-painting as an art; it was 
specially valuable in raising the estimate put 
upon the work of her own sex, and has per- 
haps done more than aught else to stimulate 
to good results the work of women in this 
branch of industrial art. 

Painting on china has now become one of 
the great employments of leisure hours 
among women of cultivated and _ artistic 
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tastes. And it is not uncommon when ad- 
miring a beautiful tea service or dessert set 
to be told that the decoration is the work of 
one of the ladies of the family—the hostess 
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herself, or a clever daughter. Every on 
knows that very high prices are asked and 
obtained in the shops for hand-painted chin 

and the work upon the most of this is do. 

by women, many of whom have not onl 
achieved their own support, but provided 

permanent home for themselves and then 
families out of their earnings, Without 
pursuing the art so seriously, however, al 
most any woman with judgment and intelli 
gence can succeed in transforming a piece of 
plain white china into a thing of beauty 
that will perhaps be the more prized by he: 
family and friends because there are not 
likely to be many of it. 

The over-glaze done with mineral colors 
on ordinary white porcelain is the easier and 
more popular form of china-painting. Under 
glaze is a much more difficult process; it 
leads into deeper paths, and should not be 
undertaken by the amateur. Choose a good 
quality of china, free from specks and in 
perfections and of good form; one that is 
likely to remain in favor because of its it 
trinsic merit and freedom from exaggeration 
Arrange a table so that the light will com 
from the back, over the left shoulder, and 
provide a cotton apron, with full sleeves 
which will cover the dress completely, as th: 
fluff of wool sticks to the paints, Few tools 
are required: A box of tube colors, a glass 
or china palette—a tile will answer; a hort 
or ivory knife (some colors are injured by 
the touch of steel); Faber’s lead pencils, of 
medium hardness, for transferring; a pen 
knife to sharpen, a lithograph crayon to draw 
from, and three sable brushes. These are 
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the essential implements. More brushes may 
be used if a variety of colors is employed, 
but these are enough for a beginner. The 
first brush should be quite an inch broad, 
for background work; the second smaller 
and quill-mounted, for petal and leaf paint- 
ing; the third small, long and pointed, for 
outlining designs. For mixing, provide a 
small bottle of oil of turpentine and one of 
oil of lavender. 

It is of little use to try to paint unless one 
can draw with some skill, and can depend 
upon a correct eye for filling in details, A vase 
is a good piece for an initial attempt. Select 
a simple form in ordinary pottery or earthen- 
ware, readily found in cream color, yellow, 
terra-cotta and red. 

The colors used in under-glazed painting 
ayo called clay colors, and white clay is used 
to lighten all tints, with water as the medium, 
though spirits of turpentine is sometimes 
used for thinning the color. The under- 
glaze pottery cannot be fired at the kilns 
used for ordinary china firing. It is neces- 
sary to send it to a regular factory. Very 
beautiful under-glazed work is now done in 
this country, but it is a difficult and delicate 
art, and must always remain in few hands. 

Josiah Wedgewood gave the great impetus 
to English china manufacture, and his works 
are still among the most famous in Stafford- 
shire. Royal Worcester holds its own with 
Dresden, and our own Haviland has estab- 
lished a reputation for Limoges wares, equal 
toany. The large demand among the wealthy 
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for special table services of decorated porce- 
lain, and the prices paid have induced some 
great artists of late years to employ their 
talent in this way, and sign their names to 
their work. Mrs. Bradley Martin of New 
York, and Mrs. George W. Childs of Phila- 
delphia, are among the fortunate possessors 
of such choice wares. There is now on ex- 
hibition at the gallery of Mr. Greehy, the 
Oriental author and collector, a unique din- 
ner set of Japanese porcelain, every piece of 
the one hundred and eighty-five painted ina 
different design by the famous Yamushta, 
each one having an exquisite little landscape 
and figures, portrayed with the utmost finish, 
grace and delicacy. 

It is not uncommon for ladies who do not 
possess very large means, to own a number 
of lovely table services, which are dis- 
played only on occasions of ceremony. At a 
luncheon given to twelve ladies a short time 
since, twelve courses were served on twelve 
different sets of beautiful ware, each piece 
seemingly differing from the other. The silver 
knives, forks, spoons and the like are smaller 
than the common ones ordinarily used, but 
their value is enhanced by curious designs, 
antique, or copied from leaves, shells, petals; 
and the artistic work put upon them in etch- 
ing, repoussée or chasing. 

A recent application of silver is in de- 
posits upon china, wood, glass and the like. 
The surface of the object is covered with 
wax, upon which the silver design is traced. 
From this part the wax is carefully removed, 
the silver deposited, and after- 
wards enriched by fine work on 
the metal. Such objects are, 
of course, very expensive, and 
must remain for the most part 
decorative—that is, when the 
application is to glass or china. 

The fads and fancies nowa- 
days for table use and decora- 
tionareinnumerable. We have 
our table gongs with reverber- 
ating sound, like Eastern tem- 
ple-bells. A bright, copper 
tea-kettle, with spirit lamp, 
sits upon an iron tripod at our 
five o’clock teas. And the 
chandelier has given place to 
lamps and candles, dressed like 
a belle going to a ball. The 
novelties in shades, cosies to 
keep the tea or coffee-pot warm, 
and in the means for lighting, 
are innumerable. <A blue and 
white tea-service will have blue 
and white lamps, with blue and 
white globe or cover to corre- 
spond. 

The latest form for lamps— 
particularly ‘‘ fairy ” lamps—is 
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the cup of a flower: tulip, cactus or water- 
lily. These fairy lamps are pretty for the 
table, or here and there upon brackets in the 
drawing-reom. They look best set upon a 
stand, and with a border of light greenery. 
In the parlor they are useful to light up the 
dark corner of a cabinet which contains some- 
thing choice. The ‘‘ Palm,” the ** Parasol,” 
the ‘* Butterfly” and the ‘‘ Flower ” shades are 
new designs, The palm shade is made of a 
most delicate green crinkled crape, veined 
through the centre with paint or outline stitch, 
in shades of green and brown, It may also be 
made in crimped tissue paper. Very pretty 
shades are made of small Canton crape or 
Liberty silk handkerchiefs, in art colors; 
taken up in the centre, a round hole cut in 
them, and a little casing made through which 


aribbonisrun. The handkerchief is bor- 
dered with wide imitation Mechlin or Fe- 
dora lace, and the corners hang outward in 
graceful folds, like an overskirt. 

Carving in wood has been applied more 
or less to objects for table use, ever since 
the Renaissance discovered them and made 
them interesting. The bread-plate, the 
salad-knife and fork, and tea-tray are the 
principal articles to which it is applied for 
table use; and the tea-tray of carved oak is 
just now indispensable to old blue china 
and to a room furnished in carved oak. This 
may be a ‘‘ fad,” but it is better to live up to 
a fad than down to a passion or an appetite; 
and life would be very dull but for its fads 
and fancies. 

Jenny June. 
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Jottings for February. 


For the next sixty days, it is probable, as 
Vennor would say, that dwellers in these 
Northern lands will be treated to a variety 
of weather of the same genus all through, 
and that a thoroughly bad one, February 
in this latitude has acquired a most unsavory 
reputation among the months, and deserves 
it thoroughly for sanitary reasons as well as 
those of comfort; and happy are they whose 
leisure enables them to escape its Borean days. 
In fair summer lands, where snow is unsolved 
mystery and ice as necessary as bread, they 
may while away the hours in wondering what 
kind of weather there is at home. 

Nothing seems so strange to those whose 
rovings lead them to the countries of the trop- 
ics in our winter time, as to receive letters 
from dear ones, telling of cold, snow and all 
the dread array of winter. Sitting beneath 
a jasmine’s perfumed shade, or under bare 
branches of frangipanni trees whose purple 
and gold blossoms crown rugged and leafless 
limbs; watching bronze and ruby-throated 
humming-birds that dart here and there, and 
breathing soft air that comes from a sea 
whose tranquil blue stretches a thousand 
miles to nearest land—it is almost impossible 
to realize that Northern hills are white with 
snow, Northern lakes are locked in ice, and 
Northern nature is dead. Life is so strong 
around, so vigorous and pervading, that it 
seems as if its influence mvst extend quite 
home and carry with it all its environment. 
Even the tidings that each mail brings do not 
always suffice to convince, and the inex- 
perienced wanderer often retraces his way 
to find far more danger in too speedy return 
than would be possible in later lingering. 


It is to give this warning that we write these 
lines, Those who start for warmer lands this 
month should go prepared to remain until 
the latter half of April at least; preferably 
till the middle of May. It is a mistake to 
carry too many light garments; ladies, espe- 
cially when moving about much, do not need 
them, and will find a couple of white costumes 
all that they can use when ashore, and ser- 
viceable gray or navy blue suits are better at 
all other times, Native ladies throughout 
the West Indiesand South America usually 
wear light woolen garments on the street, and 
I have often stared astonished at my male 
friends in Port of Spain or La Guayra as 
they came to call in black broadcloth and 
stove-pipe hats while the mercury was in the 
eighties. Pure woolen garments should al- 
ways go next the skin. 

Where summer is most constant—in these 
equatorial regions where no cold comes— 
rheumatisms are prevalent, because of the 
high humidity, Last winter a party of tourists 
sat upon asteamer’s deck, making the passage 
between Barbados and Trinidad, a day’s 
run, A tropical moon shone resplendent, soft 
breezes from sparkling sea fanned the deck 
lazily, and beds were long unsought, Inthe 
morning, four of the six men were sufferers 
from lumbago, and the writer, who should 
have known better than to expose himself in 
so foolish a way, was decorated with porous 
plasters for a week. 

Night air is carefully avoided by natives 
of those lands, and it is a wise plan to follow 
native castoms as a rule. To make amends 
for losing night hours, they rise very early, 
and long before Northern breakfast-time have 
taken coffee and gone to business. 

In all West Indian and South American 
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cities there are to be found thoroughly com- 
petent physicians, who understand their pro- 
fession and climate. Therefore, in reply 
to the questions so often asked me relative 
to what medicines should be carried, I an- 
swer, none, No doctor is competent to pre- 
scribe for a patient in a climate that he does 
not know; where in health as in disease, sur- 
roundines are so different from those at home; 
where drugs act in strange ways and sanitary 
environment is different. Nor will he do so 
unless as a last resort to escape importunity. 
Better ask the American consul in any port 
the name of a trustworthy physician, and 
follow his advice religiously. 

I have found it an excellent plan to drink 
only Apollinaris water while traveling, ex- 
cept when stopping a week or more in one 
place, Less time than this is incompetent 
to accustom the system to change of water, 
and more risks are incurred from this cause 
than most others. Where the water comes 
from mountains it is apt to be pure; from 
plains, to be contaminated, In the volcanic 
island of Martinique, for instance, where one 
may be lulled to sleep by the music of brooks 
that come dashing down the steep streets 
from craggy hillsides, and in their quick de- 
scent to near ocean flow with force enough 
to sweep the streets clean, I found drinking 
water unmixed and delicious. Coming direct 
from nature’s laboratories in the hills, it has 
neither time nor opportunity to acquire un- 
cleanliness. And as the drinking water is 
pure, renal diseases are rare. 

A little farther south lies the ‘‘ elbow 
island,” Barbados, exactly unlike Martin- 
ique. It is coral, low and flat, the only 
hills being those of Bathsheba; mountains 
there are none. Human life swarms like a 
bechive, and the water question seriously 
embarrasses the authorities at periodical in- 
tervals, especially as there are months in suc- 
cession every year when no rain falls. Here 
it is needful to exercise great care; and very 
few strangers can venture to use Barbados 
water freely without risk. These two islands 
present fair specimens of the two kinds of 
water to be encountered in tropical regions, 
and both kinds are to be taken with caution. 
Indeed it is, as arule, best to avoid drink- 
ing unboiled water altogether, thus following 
native custom, In all these lands, as in most 
except our own, two meals a day are consid- 
ered sufficient, the desayuno of South Amer- 
ica hardly counting as one. With Americans 
it is a grievous burden to wait until 11 o’clock 
for the first meal, and they invariably growl 
at the custom. But it is a good one—where 
sarly morning hours are the best of all the 
day, and where the noon sunshine ought to 
be carefully avoided. 

It is scarcely necessary to warn against ex- 
posure to night dews, as no one takes that 


risk. I have tramped miles around the 
streets of Saint Pierre, Bridgetown and Port 
of Spain, between eight and nine o’clock in 
the evening, and met scarcely a soul. Lights 
in houses were out; the people had gone 
to bed, And since walking alone soon grows 
monotonous, even in the most glorious of 
moonlight and perfumed summer air, I soon 
followed suit and turned in like other folks, 
to be stirring betimes with daylight’s first 
gleam. Nor is it needful to speak of food. 
In every place where travelers go, there are 
comfortable hotels with good cuisine. It 
seems odd at first to eat compounds of whose 
base one is profoundly ignorant, but they 
are usually savory and always digestible. 

And here, with a long, lingering glance at 
the past lines that recall so much of delight 
in winters gone by, let us turn to topics 
nearer home, that are of moment to vastly 
greater numbers of people than those who 
can sail on Southern seas. 

In February comes the saturnalia of colds. 
Out of every dozen persons one meets, a 
third, at least, are sniffing or hoarse, and at 
any concert, a fine solo is safe to be rendered 
with a running accompaniment of barking 
cough. Even long-suffering and _ patient 
parsons find their eloquence marred by the 
pulmonic racket, and if they say nothing, re- 
call to their audience the Irishman’s parrot 
in a forcible way. And beyond the ludicrous 
side, very close to the comic part, lies trag- 
edy. From hoarse cough and muffled voice 
to tolling bells and measured pace of funeral 
march is but a little step, and quickly taken, 
Facilis desce NSUS, 

It is ours to warn, and with warning give 
counsel that shall protect. Between a man’s 
coat-collar and hat-brim there lies a space 
of neck that modern hirsute fashion has left 
bare—exposed to chilly winds, uncovered 
to cold. If collar be upturned, some help 
is found, but merciless draughts still play 
at will about one of life’s centres. For be- 
neath this exposed skin lies what anatomists 
call the cerebro-spinal axis—which is the 
centre of animal as the front brain is the 
centre of intellectual life—whence proceed 
the nerves that govern both heart and lungs; 
among others, the pneumogastric and spinal 
accessory. So, in place of most injudicious 
exposure, it would logically seem that extra 
effort should be made to guard this sensitive 
area. 

The question thus becomes: Ought the 
neck to be warmly covered or left bare ? 

There are advocates of both plans, The 
former scarcely needs demonstration as the 
better; but friends of all hardening processes 
claim that the very best way to avoid throat- 
colds is to expose that part of the body as 
freely as the face: that statistics—the most 
convenient of unreliable witnesses—prove a 
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large proportion of sufferers from these colds 
to be persons who take great care of their 
throats and never expose them to winter air. 
There is some reason in this, but these peo- 
ple forget that the face is supphed with sur- 
face blood-vessels twice as plentifully as the 
neck, enabling it to resist external cold in 
that proportion. Also, that only strong per- 
sons of vigorous heredity manage to stand 
hardening at all well, the rest showing much 
the same perversity as the farmer’s horse who 
was to live on nothing, and died on arriving 
at one straw a day. 

For all others a medium plan is best. It isa 
good rule to cover warmly all parts of the 
body that feel cold, leaving those bare that 
are insensitive. If one is pestered with ca- 
tarrh or early morning sneezing, there is 
some irritation of nerve centres supplying 
the nose and throat, and it is best to cover 
up the neck. Often, this precaution is quite 
sufficient; but I have found in many such 
cases that the legs are also clad too lightly. 
They ought to be well covered; more thor- 
oughly even than the arms, being farther 
away from the circulatory centre. Ina given 
number of people, about seventy per cent. 
are susceptible to strokes of cold—a majority 
that might readily be lessened if my system 
of air baths, described in the September 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, were faithfully fol- 
lowed, 

Perhaps a silk muffler, worn between coat 
and surtout, so as to reach the back of the 
neck and leave the front bare, would meet 
all emergencies. At any rate it would do no 
harm. 

Another fertile field for cultivation of 
colds is the elevated railway. It is almost a 
certainty that whoever is compelled to ride 
in these cars this month will enjoy having a 
continuous cold. Each time doors are opened 
at stations a fierce current of damp, cold air 
sweeps in, attacking by preference passen- 
gers sitting on seats ‘‘ thwart ship,” across 
the car. And singularly enough, these are 
the favorite places, eagerly rushed for in ail 
weathers and seasons. The usual tempera- 
ture of these conveyances when closed is 
80 deg. F., and the way it rises and falls 
would try the constitution of a brazen im- 
age. The only remedy I see for this state of 
affairs is, either take the front car, whose 
forward door is not opened, get near the 
engine and systematically eschew transverse 
seats, or take surface cars, or walk; and in 
respect to draughts, the surface cars are 
but little better than the elevated. Probably, 
however, neither one of these courses will 
be widely adopted, and manufacturers of 
cough-drops and syrups will continue to 
grow rich. 
~ ‘It is surprising how little a thing starts 
forward a nostrum of this kind. There is 


made in a certain New England town a mes 
warranted to cure any kind of consumption 
surely, Not long ago a lady brought m 
bottle of the stuff and asked to have it 
amined, as she was certain her husband |] 
been poisoned by it. It proved, howe 
to contain only glucose, honey and we 
vinegar; but it was for a long time diffi 
to convince the husband that his death w 
not yet imminent. And the maker of t 
useless mixture has almost a prince’s inc 
from his humbugging! 

The very worst wetting that feet can 
comes from snow water. In our streets 
is often liberally mixed with salt, mak 
about as penetrating and chilly a compou 
as can be devised. No kind of leather ex 
cept Russian grained will keep it out, and 
gets in between the seams of boots made 
that material. Rubber overshoes afford t] 
only real protection, and in sloppy weathe: 
like that of this month, no one should 
in the street without them. That they 
open to objections Iam aware: but the re tT 
none that can overbalance such danger as 
comes from feet wetted with snow-wate1 

As to diet in February, there is not mu 
to say. That is, the same list holds that was 
recommended for January: to consist larg: 
of fatty material—real heat-making food 

My January suggestions anent sausage: 
have been kindly received, and a letter fi 
the West Says that their use jas cured 
writer of morning dyspepsia. Do not forget 
to have them home-made. 

With February's later days come oc 
sional strawberries from Florida, and ear 
vegetables from Nassau and Bermuda. But 
they are merely suggestions for two months 
later, like the bluebird’s cheery song 
There is plenty of fresh lettuce and spinacl 
in the market all winter. These are among 
anti-scorbutics, and should be freely eaten 
at this season. Indeed, they seem to taste 
better now than in warm weather; the pal 
ate longs for some such green addition t 
usual fare. 

With many, there is a winter tendency to 
constipation, I have found this 1s best ove 
come by systematic addition of laxative 
fruits to the evening meal. Perhaps stewed 
prunes or figs are more generally effective 
and acceptable than others, A glass of cold 
water taken immediately upon awakening is 
also a good remedy. It acts by stimulating 
spinal nerves to reflex action. 

There 1s another cause for much complaint 
and protest from family physicians. Most 
American women in youth are as reckless 
with their health as if there was an inex 
haustible supply somewhere to draw from it 
later years. There has been much improve 
ment in this recently, I admit; but doctors 
see enough remaining to call out vigorous 
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and usually unavailing protest. Nor is it al- 
ways with maturer years that wisdom comes 
in this direction, and matrons as well as 
maids may still learn to take greater care of 
their health, 

One practice that is potent to cause early 
decay is the habit that women are given to of 
sitting up nights to await a late husband, son 
x brother. No matter how constant the 
late one is in his lateness; -no matter if 
madam knows that he is attending to his 
proper necessary business, or has ** gone out 
with the boys,” she trains herself to sit up 
until he comes, counting hours as they drag 
along, and laying up good store of nervous 
weakness for the days to come. 

There is an occasional shining exception 
to this most needless of vital expenditures— 
but it is rare. Now, since Xantippe sat up 
for Socrates and gave him a bad quarter of 
an hour when he did come in, and probably 
for thousands of years before philosophers 
listened to Caudle lectures in Athens, women 
have been doing this; and, although it is 
to their manifest great detriment, they will 
probably keep it up in spite of all good 
advice THE AMERICAN can give. To waste 
sleeping hours in this way, with anxiety for 
the absent one added to enforced wake- 
fulness, is to bring a strain upon the nervous 
system, under which it grows weak and irri- 
table. 

Of course they cannot sleep if they know 
some member of the family is out: long years 
of voluntary servitude in watching has ban- 
ished Morpheus, who comes home when the 
last absent one does. It is not alone devoted 
wives who do this. I know a young lady 
whose only brother is fond of a late run, who 
sits up night after night for him, receiving 
-or sole reward a surly ‘*‘ Why didn’t you go 
to bed? I hate any one to sit up for me!” 
But she does and will, in spite of all advice. 
Perhaps she may get a husband who will 
stay at home nights, and then she will prob- 
ably wait until the servants are allin. Some- 
times they are worse than the head of the 
family in staying out. 

A friend told me a neat story, not long 
ago, which comes in very nicely to illustrate 
this point: 

Old Merlin, a rich and retired merchant, 
of Gallic nativity, residing in a large Amer- 
ican city, had a lively young man for son, 
whom we shall call Guillaume. Of course 
he went out nights—all young men do, 


The irascible parent objected unavailingly, 
and finally took to sitting up until the youth 
came in, and then abusing his son in fluent 
French for a half hour before retiring. 

The old gentleman occupied a room on 
the first floor; the son slept one story higher, 
so that he was obliged to pass in review 
whenever he did get round. 

One night, after watching for the son’s re- 
turn until nearly daylight, the father gave it 
up as a bad job, and made up his mind to try 
another way. So he wrote the youngster a 
scolding, and took it up to his room, meaning 
to place it where the boy would see it as 
soon as he came in. Fancy-his surprise and 
disgust when he found Guillaume sound asleep 
in his bed, with every appearance of having 
been there the whole night! 

The note remained undelivered, and the 
father crept to bed, fancying that the boy 
must have run the guard while he himself 
was taking an unconscious nap. 

Two or three repetitions of this thing puz- 
zled the old gentleman, and he, not credit- 
ing his son with any severe amount of re- 
formation, set out to investigate. 

He finally discovered that the scuttle-door 
leading to the roof was regularly left unfast- 
ened, and, moving his post up-stairs, soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the young gen- 
tleman come softly down the steps from the 
roof, and slip into his own room. He hada 
nice little arrangement with a friend next 
door, either coming home with him, or bor- 
rowing his night-key to get in with when 
alone. 

The old gentleman determined to get even, 
however, and to that end procured a large 
tub, which he placed at the foot of the lad- 
der, filled it with water, and went on guard 
again out of sight. Some time about two 
A.M., he heard the scuttle open, then steps 
upon the ladder, and then a great splash 
mixed with vigorous and ugly expletives, as 
the belated youth took his early tub, and 
tipped it over. 

But, although Guillaume got his lesson, 
and got it through and through, it was a 
poor rule that would not work a little the 
other way, as the elder Merlin discovered 
next morning, when he came down stairs, to 
find his pet frescoed ceiling ruined by drip- 
ping water from overhead, and his wife furi- 
ous at his foolishness. 

Result :. The boy got a night-key directly. 

William F. Hutchinson, M.D. 
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items from lIilinois. 

A WEsTERN reader of our Portfolio, who 
is not convinced that all the bright children 
and queer people live within sight of Bunker 
Hill monument, sends us the following: 


Men are not superstitious nowadays. 0, 
no! but some of them kill their hogs only in 
the light of the moon, and plant their pota- 
toes when it is full. One of our citizens re- 
lates a remarkable instance in proof of Luna’s 
effects upon mundane affairs. He says that 
in Pennsylvania, before he left that State, 
two men put new roofs upon their houses. 
One house was roofed while the moon was 
new, and the other while it was either dark 
or full, Before he came away, the roof of 
the former house had drawn up till a full 
story had to be put underneath, while the 
roof of the latter had pressed the building 
down till the lower story was underground! 


The City Council of C was in a 
wrangle over the gas question, and unpleas- 
ant innuendoes were hurled hither and yon. 
Alderman H. was the target for much asper- 
sion from the tongue of Alderman B., but 
stood, or, to be more accurate, sat, like a 
hero of the old school facing the fire of 
words. Finally getting the floor to reply to 
his calumnious colleague, he began as fol- 
lows: *‘ Your Honor and gentlemen, I have 
no epitaphs for the gentleman or for his dis- 
courteous words.” 





A clergyman in a Western city inherited 
the unwieldy name of Layenberger. So an- 
noying were its inconveniences that he peti- 
tioned the proper authorities for the legal 
right to shorten it to Berger. When the 
circumstance was first made known to a 
brother pastor, he remarked: ‘‘It is a sad 
case, a very sad case. It is the first time I 
have ever known a Protestant minister in 
this part of the country to ask the courts to 
be relieved from lyin’.” 


Little Walter, beloved of all our neigh- 
bors, is wont to amuse himself in solitary 
games upon a vacant lot adjoining his home. 
One day an urchin of more mischievous tastes 
conceived that he might have some rare 
sport by hiding himself behind a stump and 
by hurling pebbles toward the unsuspecting 
Walter. When the first stone fell pretty 
near the little fellow, he looked about in 
surprise and in search of the thrower, and 
then continued his play. This happened 
two or three times, until the mystery and 
his wonder compelled Walter to forego his 
play and seek his mother with the astonish- 
ing announcement: ‘*O, mamma! Jesus has 
been throwing stones at me!” 


The Rev. Mr. M. of Illinois is a 1 
engaging speaker, and never fails to keep 
the attention of his audience He rec 
chose Isaiah xxviii., 20, for a text, and 
duced it as follows: ‘* No one would ex 
such a homely text to emanate from P 
tine. Why, it is ugly enough to come 
Indiana!” 


Those Youngsters. 


‘*Priscy ’’ is a small New Boston maide: 
whose fancies are often as quaintly pretty 
her tiny self, in short-waisted gown, 
sash and ravishing poke-bonnet. <A su 
sion of rainy days had kept Priscilla 
doors; at night, when she went to bed, th 
streets were running with water, In th: 
morning the sun shone, and a warm wind 
had dried up the mimic rivers, The tiny 
creature looked wonderingly for a few m 
ments, and then called excitedly to her young 
brother: *‘Sammy, wateralldoan! *E angels 
@inked it up in ’e night!” 

A Western mother, who realized fully th 
disadvantages of bringing up a girl-baby 
a land of careless speech, had often be 
langhed at for talking to little Ethel as 
though she were of twenty years instead of 
four. The mother stoutly maintained h« 
ground, however, declaring that the child 
understood perfectly when corrected in man- 
ners or speech, as she had always been ac- 
customed to her parent’s style of reproof 
One day Ethel’s aunt, the most skeptical of 
the relatives, called the other ladies, with 
much suppressed laughter, inte the room ad 
joining the kitchen, where a raw Missouri 
girl had lately taken the place of cook. In 
the open doorway stood the little one, in her 
low-necked white slip, holding a huge cat in 
her chubby arms, and with serious blue eyes 
fixed on the slatternly girl at the dish-pan. 

‘¢ Martha,” the baby was saying, ‘‘ why do 
you say ‘dirty’ dishes ?”” 

‘*Because they be dirty dishes,” 
Martha sullenly. 

‘¢But you should say ‘ soiled 
the correct young person. 

‘* Means the same,” said Martha. 

‘‘Oh, but then” (with an inimitable 
baby drawl and air of settling the matter) 
‘¢ ¢ soiled’ is much more elegant !” 

The performance was delicious in its imita- 
tion of the mother, and no one ever suggested 
afterward that ‘‘ Baby does not know what 
you mean.” 

This same Martha was a continual trial to 
Ethel from the use not only of inelegant 
terms but of fearful and wonderful localisms 
that caused a great deal of serious reflec- 
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tions to be impressed upon the doll Helen, 
who was duly lectured, to the amusement of 
the family, thus: ‘‘ Helen!” setting her doll’s 
rag body unsteadily in a sitting posture, 
‘*never say ‘ornary’ nor ‘you uns’ again ! 
There is no such words!” (Great emphasis. ) 
A pause, while Helen was evidently taking 
Martha’s part in a previous scene, 2 
‘‘ Well, if there és, your say is wrong! Al 
ways say ‘ordinary’ and ‘you ones *!” 


Six-year-old Alexis is another precocious 
youth. His grandfather was in the grasp of a 
protracted and necessarily fatal disease. His 
mother and aunt were devoted to their father, 
but in deep distress that their boy should be 
so surrounded by gloom and sadness. They 
found Alexis, after a search one day, sitting 
behind a screen in his grandfather's dark- 
ened room. When led out, he explained: 
‘“Now, mamma, I heard you asking those 
girls to ‘come in and cheer me up,’ and |] 
don’t want to be cheered up; I just want to 
stay here and be sorry with you and Aunt 
Kate.” 

Coming off the Swampscott ferry-boat at 
Boston, one day when the crowd was oppres- 
sive, a little girl was lifted upon her father’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Where are we now, papa?” asked 
the child. ‘On terra firma,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘* Where?” persisted the puzzled little 
one. ‘‘On solid ground, my dear,” said the 
Boston father. The child peered down be- 
tween the moving forest of feet tramping up 
the steep platform, and exclaimed with con- 
tempt, ‘‘ How can you say so, papa, when 
you have only to look to see it is not ground 
but boards!” 


A lady from the South, when entering an 
elevator upon which she had previously gone 
up with her daughter, was asked by the small 
boy in charge as to the little girl's where- 
abouts. ‘‘In the country, fishing,” replied 
the somewhat surprised mother. ‘‘Is she an 
expert angler?” asked the boy. 

‘¢ Where do the Boston children pick up 
such odd phrases?” asked the lady, in telling 
of her experience. ‘‘Oh,” said the Boston 
friend, ‘‘they breathe it—it is in the air.” 

Trebor Ohl. 


The Insolent Servant. 


My grandmother was a very energetic old 
lady, and took a great deal of interest in 
looking after her affairs on the farm where 
she lived. It was ‘‘away down South in 
Dixie ” in the days before the war. 

One morning, after visiting the poultry- 
yard and superintending things around the 
house generally, she went to the barnyard 
to give some orders to her factotum, a faith- 
ful colored man named Sam. 


As she entered the yard she espied Sam 
stanaing in the stable door, looking toward 
her. My grandmother beckoned to him. 

‘*Come here, Sam; I wish to speak to you.” 

Sam did not stir, but only shook his head 
at my grandmother in a surly manner. The 
old lady was astonished. 

‘Come here to me, directly, Sam!” she 
-alled, but received only a grumbling, growl- 
ng rejoinder from the servant. 

‘*Why, Sam, are you crazy?” cried the 
old lady. ‘* What do you mean by standing 
there grumbling and muttering and shaking 
your head at me in that manner ?” 

‘¢Qo-00-ooh!” growled Sam. ‘‘ Qo-ooh!” 
and continued to shake his head and frown, 

My grandmother could hardly believe her 
eyes in witnessing such conduct in her hith- 
erto respectful servant. 

‘““Why, Sam!” she called, advancing a 
little, ‘‘it isn’t possible that you have been 
drinking! Come here to me at once!” 

At this moment the object of her indig- 
nation lernped out of the stable and came 
funning toward her. Then, to her horror, 
she perceived that it was by no means her 
obedient and respectful servant that she had 
been scolding, but a huge black bull, who, 
with lowered head and frightful bellow, 
rushed upon her. 

Weak with terror, my grandmother's 
knees failed beneath her and she sank to the 
ground, On came the angry bull, while the 
old lady quickly sent up a petition to heaven, 
expecting the next instant to be gored to 
death by the furious animal. There he is— 
right down upon her! Surely her last mo- 
ment has come! My grandmother crouches 
upon the ground. But instead of finding 
herself tossed in the air by those terrible 
horns, she sees an immense dark form vault- 
ing over her, and the dreadful bull, not 
pausing in his mad careeer, rushes bellowing 
through the gates of the barnyard into the 
meadow beyond. 

It was some moments before the old lady 
recovered sufficiently from her terror to real- 
ize that she was actually safe; but when she 
tottered to her feet and saw her enemy at a 
distance pawing the earth, she devoutly 
thanked God and made all haste to the house 
to tell us of her adventure. 

Now, whether his bullship deemed the 
allurements of the pasture greater than the 
pleasure of pausing to gore a little old lady, 
or whether he conceived her kneeling figure 
to be simply a black stump in his way, we 
shall never know; but when she related to 
us her almost miraculous escape, and we had 
recovered from our first feeling of horror, we 
could but laugh till the tears ran down our 
cheeks, to think how the old lady’s imperfect 
vision had mistaken a surly black beast for 
the comely and good-natured Sam, GG. 
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Painting In Oll Preferred. 

AN artist friend who keeps a studio has 
been relating to our correspondent, Trebor 
Ohl, some of her experiences with visitors. 
Here is a specimen: 

One of my callers is the wife of a very 
prosperous pork-merchant. She wanted some 
good pictures to put in her elegant house, and 
came in to see about them, 

‘¢ Miss K—— sold Mrs. Gabbard,” she be- 
gan, ‘‘a picture of red roses, and she wants 
to sell me one, too. I saw it, but it ain’t 
quite big enough for the space I want to put 
itin. I’d rather choose a mixture too, than 
all red roses, but I don’t want to pay any 
more. It looks like paint, too, instead of real 
flowers, though the color is good--as pretty 
ared as ITeversaw. Now’—with attempted 
shrewdness—*‘ you ’d maybe find it hard to get 
a picture of mixed roses to copy, would n't 
you?” 

I assured her that one had only to buy the 
roses and arrange them to suit one’s self. The 
expression of amazement on her face was a 
study. 

‘* You don’t mean, do you, that you just 
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stand up areal, sure-enough flower, and paint 
it?” 

‘‘ Why, certainly ; I would n’t copy anything 
else!” I replied. 

‘*But I thought everybody copied ’em!”’ 

‘¢There must have been a beginning,” | 
suggested. 

**O yes, of course, but then I thought the 
first ones were all done by Old Masters!” 

I should like to have heard that woman’s 
idea of *‘Old Masters,” but the business in 
hand was moreimportant. She continued 

‘‘T suppose that makes them come higher?” 

‘¢ Well, anything originalis, of course, mor 
valuable than a copy, because new work de- 
pends on the skill of the artist.” 

‘* And, too, it would last longer than a 
copy?” she added, inquiringly, and then pro- 
ceeded, answering herself without stopping 
for my reply: ‘‘ Why yes, of course, anybody 
’d know that! Being painted from real fresh 
roses, it could n’t fade like a copy; and being 
real oil, I s’pose I could wash it without the 
colors running a mite!” 

If you want to see real original human nat- 
ure by allmeans open a studio. 


My Darling. 


I Love, dear, to have you before me, 
As I sit here at close of the day; 

With a look full of love you bend o’er me, 
And chase sad reflections away. 


You've brightened my home and my heart, 
dear, 
Your smile is as welcome as bright: 
And I hoped that we'd ne’er have to part, 
dear, 
The first time I saw you that night, 


When I won you for mine at the fair, dear. 
But to love you, you know, would be folly 

For you hang on the wall near my chair, dear 
And you’re only a Japanese dolly. 


William F. Diz. 
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JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 


From the Painting by H. Vernet.) (See “Sixty Years a Model.” 





